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Wood Is Preferred on Its Merits 


This huge cotton warehouse recently erected in 
Mobile, Ala., having storage capacity of 70,000 


ond coat of aluminum paint. Because of this treat- 
ment this wood sided warehouse has been given 
the same insurance rating as structures of the 


same kind sided with corrugated iron, the usual 


bales, is sided with wood, marking a new departure 
in construction of buildings of this character, and 
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This immense cotton warehouse, recently built on the Mobile ( Ala.) wharves, is the first structure of its kind ever sided with 


wood and primed with aluminum 
opening a promising new market for wood. One type of construction. Other advantages are: The 
million, two hundred thousand feet of longleaf yel- large saving in cost effected through the use of 
wood; the added value of the cotton because stored 
in a better insulated and cooler warehouse, and 
the longer life assured the building. 


low pine was used in the construction of this ware- 
This is the first instance of a cotton ware- 
All the 
wood siding was aluminum primed and given a sec- 


house. 
house of any size being sided with wood. 


[See story on page 28] 
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Lumber That Is Dried 
To Your Specification 


Our battery of dry kilns are of the most im- 
proved type. They are equipped to automat- 
ically control temperature, humidity and cir- 
culation. This means that our Selects and 
Factory lumber is scientifically dried to the 
definite moisture content you require in your 
plant. 


The natural light, soft textured quality of our 
Klamath Soft Pine lumber is zealously guard- 
ed, both in drying and manufacture. 


We can furnish anything you need and will 
ship straight or mixed cars to suit your re- 
quirements. Write now for quotations onthe 
lumber you need. 





SHAW BERTRAM 
|] UMBER CoO, 
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ADAMSTON FLAT GLASS CO., — Clarksburg, West Va. 
Branch Sales Offices 
1 Madison Ave.,. NEW YORK CITY—11 So. La Salle St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The British Agency System Versus 
Direct Trading 


TIMBER 


sritish trade is again under 


agency system in 


HE 
T the 

discussion, and the pros and cons 
are given in a recent article in the 
Timber Trades Journal, of London. It 
is said that direct trading has recently 
been taking place, especially in the 
American hardwood _ trade. Some 
American sellers have been trying to 
the they 
feel that the market for their particular 


eliminate agency because 
products is not being pushed, perhaps 
sent their 
stock list to a large number of agents 


because such sellers have 
and none of them can be expected to 
give it their full interest. 

It is admitted that large importing 
houses are often able to secure spe- 
cially favorable offers from shippers 
in the United States, without the inter- 
vention of an agent, but the advisabil- 
ity of trying to extend such contracts 
to smaller importers is questioned. 
The timber agent finances the shipper, 
the arrived, 


pays the freight, passes the customs 


waits until lumber has 
entries, and in some cases performs 
other services, then waits for 30 days 
for the buyer to decide whether he will 
pay cash or take four months’ credit. 
A seller trading direct must put in 
some sort of organization to perform 
these services, and the ultimate cost of 
equivalent machinery may often be 
greater and yield an inferior service. 
The service he renders both shipper 
and importer is the only reason the 
agent claims for his position in the 
trade. One of the agents claims that 
his chief function is selling and that 
“there is one person in commerce who 
will never be eliminated—the sales- 
man.” He adds that no man who per- 
forms a useful function can be put out 
of business, and that attempts to elim- 
inate him will but force him to sell 
direct to the importer’s customer (in- 
stead of to the importer himself), or 
act merely as a British selling agent, 
on commission, for the American ship- 
per. This attitude seems to be analog- 
ous to that taken by prominent organ- 
ization of wholesalers in this country. 
For two principal reasons the pres- 
ent seems an inopportune time to at- 


tempt any far-reaching changes in 
methods of representation in the Brit- 
ish market. One is that with that 


country off the gold basis there may 
possibly be wide variations in the rate 
of currency exchange. When an Amer- 
ican seller deals with a timber agent 
he can readily specify that payment is 
to be made in American currency, and 
thus protect himself against loss. The 
seller puts himself in a much less fa- 
vorable position when he attempts to 
create a situation which may mean his 
having to open fifty or sixty times the 
number of accounts, with small buyers, 
at a distance of several thousand miles 
away. 

Another is that, because delivered 
prices in Great Britain will be higher 
as expressed in the depreciated pound, 
there will be keener competition from 
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lumber exporting countries which are 
also off the gold standard. Hard work 
by experienced representatives will be 
required to maintain the position of 
American woods in the important Brit. 
ish market, and they deserve the fullest 
support of the shippers from this side 

There has been widespread response 
in the British trade press to the slogan 
that buyers should “Follow the Flag.” 
People are being urged to create and 
maintain a demand for British Empire 
woods, in order that the trade balance 
of the country may be restored. They 
are being asked to inquire as to the 
origin of the woods used in products 
they buy, and to express their prefer- 
ence for Empire woods.  Similiarly, 
the trade is being urged to investigate 
the merits of many species of hard- 
woods that are now little known, and 
an effort will undoubtedly be made to 
introduce these to displace 


non-Empire 
woods. 


Some Unlisted Securities That Are 
Still Above Par 


OOKING over the galley proofs of 
| this issue the editorial writer hap- 
pened upon the unique “financial 
quotations” appearing on page 49 over 
the name of a well-known Michigan lum- 
ber manufacturer. “Here,” thought the 
writer, “is a text for some worth-while 
comment.” And so he started to write, 
but very quickly saw that the subject was 
getting too big for him. To discuss in 
any adequate way such items as those 
which are listed along with well-known 
securities traded in upon the stock ex- 
change was felt to be impossible. One 
may in a few words express his views 
on “Steel” or “Motors,” but to attempt 
to appraise the market value of the 
noble “intangibles” listed by our lum- 
berman friend is quite another matter. 
Then came the thought: Why not just 
run some brief “market notes’ dealing 
with these unlisted but tremendously val- 
uable securities, somewhat in the style 
of the newspaper financial writers? 
The results follow. 


CHARACTER—On the authority of the 
wisest man who ever lived, more to be 
valued than great riches, and therefore a 
security to be held at any cost. 

CHRISTIANITY—The pen pauses rever- 
ently at the word, but the truth must be 
recorded that a terrific slump in this se- 
curity some seventeen years ago dealt 
humanity a blow from which it is still 
suffering. Later developments are “on 
the constructive side,” and it is hoped 


that eventually previous losses may largely 
be wiped out. 





CouRAGE—So long as a man, or a na- 
tion, is “long” of this security he may 
defy all “the slings and arrows of out- 
rageous fortune”; but he must possess it 
outright, as margins on this, as on other 
securities, may speedily be wiped out by 
adverse developments. 


Honesty—Not only the “best policy,” 
but in the long run absolutely indispen- 
sable to success in business, or out of it. 
Because he was “caught short’ of this 
security a once respected citizen who be- 
came the world’s greatest bank embez- 
zler last week heard the prison doors 
clang behind him. 


Co-OPERATION—Here is a security that 
is a real “buy” for all lumbermen. Get 
it and hold it for the long pull. It has 
never passed its dividends and has fre- 
quently declared extras. 


Referring to his table of “stock quo- 
tations” the lumberman who conceived 
this novel idea says: “It is very evident 
that the unseen, unknown, unmarketable 
commodity prices are all above par, and 
I personally will guarantee that they are 
going higher.” 


To which might be added by way of 
verification, if such were needed, the 
ringing words of the great Apostle: “For 
the things which are seen are temporal, 
but the things which are not seen are 
eternal.” 
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Every Visit Has a Good-Will Value 
Worth Conserving - 


RETAILER, as related on another 
A page, in describing plans for an 
autumn sales week mentioned 
his intention of giving five gal- 
lons of gasoline to each invited farmer 
who came in and looked over the stock 
When some surprise was 
expressed over the costliness of such 
gifts, the dealer said, “I’d be glad at 
any time to give the price of five gal- 
lons of gas to any responsible man who 
would just come in and look around 
and give mea chance to talk with him. 
Such visits are productive of sales; if 
not immediately, then at some future 
time. And a little experience with ad- 
vertising will prove that any of the 
usual kinds of publicity which will 
bring in a prospect just for a visit will 
cost at least that much.” 


and service. 


The thought occurs that if it is worth 
fifty cents or more just to get a visitor 
to come to the yard without immediate 
intention to purchase, then a volun- 
tary visit for the purpose of buying 
must be an unusually valuable thing, 
worthy of every prompt and courteous 
attention. The above-mentioned dealer 
seems to think so. When the repre- 
sentative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
called, this dealer was running the 
office single handed. Every step at 
the front or back door had his instant 
attention. 

Curiously enough, in these days 
when saies are hard to come by, at 
least some retailers seem not to realize 
the importance of immediate and cour- 
tecus attention to callers. It is not 
always possible to wait upon each cus- 
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tomer at once; but it is always possible 
with a word and a smile to let the 
caller know that his presence is noted 
and that he will have sales attention at 
the earliest possible moment. 

No dealer is so busy that he can not 
devote two seconds to the purpose of 
saving fifty cents. Yet every traveling 
salesman who calls at retail yards will 
remember places where he has seen a 
customer enter, stand around for ten 
minutes impatiently and then leave in 
evident temper because no one did him 
the courtesy even to notice his pres- 
ence. It is not hard to guess that it 
will cost more than fifty cents to get 
such a man to come back again. 

Handling customers is an art, and it 
is always important. In a_ buyer’s 
market it becomes of the highest im- 
portance. More than one dealer who 
reviles the times is carelessly wasting 
good will and sales opportunities that 
a small amount of thought and cour- 
tesy would save. 





Lumbermen Organize for Relief 


Work 


New York, Oct. 27.—With unprecedented 
and appalling suffering in sight for the 750,000 
unemployed workers here, the lumber industry 
has been called on by the emergency unem- 
ployment relief committee to do its share in 
collecting funds for relief work this winter. 
At a meeting at the Hotel Roosevelt today, 
there was a special table set aside for the lum- 
bermen, while plans were discussed for organ- 
izing the city to relieve itself. 

C. A. Moore, of Moore Bros. (Inc.), is 
serving as chairman of the lumber industry 
division committee, other members being C. N. 
Pitcher, vice chairman; James Sherlock Davis, 
T. R. Williams, William C. Reid, Frank A. 
Niles, Henry Eckenroth, Andrew H. Dykes, 
Sidney Miller, George Bodfish, jr., Charles 
Grosskurth, C. E. Kennedy, J. A. Rice and 
Herbert B. Coho. Harvey D. Gibson is gen- 
eral chairman; Myron C. Taylor, chairman of 
the committee on commerce and industry, and 
Mrs. August Belmont, chairman of the wo- 
men’s committee of the Emergency Unemploy- 
ment Relief Committee. 





Plans to Lease Highway Front- 
age Lands to Encourage 
Immigration 


Hurtic, Ark., Oct. 26.—For the purpose of 
stimulating construction of homes on its prop- 
erties in south Arkansas and north Louisiana 
and also to increase immigration to this section, 
the Union Saw Mill Co., of Huttig, a branch 
of the Frost Lumber Industries (Inc.), of St. 
Louis and Shreveport, La., has formulated a 
plan whereby any person may lease a tract of 
five acres fronting any highway running 
through the company’s vast timber lands for a 
period of 30 years at the low rental of $30 a 
year. A plan by which the lessee may acquire 
absolute title during the 30-year period also is 
provided in this home-building and immigration 
movement devised by the company. 

A large number of farmers already have 
homes in this section but their residences are 
removed from the highways because of financial 
inability to purchase a home site fronting di- 
rectly on a highway, where they would prefer 


to live if possible, and the plan to lease any 
person a 5-acre tract for a home site on the 
highway at a rental of $30 a year for 30 years 
is designed to overcome this difficulty. 

It is pointed out that on a tract of five acres 
a man may build a home and start a truck 
garden or small farm, and keep cows, chickens 
and pigs on the company’s $30-a-year-lease plan 
at a smaller original outlay and less amount of 
periodical payments than he could buy an auto- 
mobile. If a sufficient number of homes are 
constructed along. the highways to create a 
proper demand it is promised that eventually all 
homes will be provided with water, electric 
light and gas connections, thus giving the own- 
ers modern city conveniences. 








Report on Wage Reductions 
and Employment 


Herewith are found the results of a ques- 
tionnaire on the subject of wages and employ- 
ment which the Millwork Cost Bureau, Chi- 
cago, sent to all its members on Sept. 2. Re- 
turns received to Oct. 1 have been tabulated in 
a report under that date and copies furnished 
to all members who contributed data for the 
survey. Inasmuch as the complete report is of 
considerable length, information being given 
separately for each of the seven districts in 
the United States and for Canada, some of 
the more interesting data have been condensed 
into a brief summary, as follows: 

The majority of the reporting firms reduced 
wage rates in 1931, and many showed cuts 
made prior to Jan. 1, 1931. Following is given, 
by districts, the percentage of the reports 
which showed reductions: 


Percent 

Percent decrease 

decrease’ priorto 

during Jan. 1, 
District— 1931 1931 
3D, Deere COMPRE occ ce wsdcus 61 23 

Sa Meee QCOEPE ok cc does 56 33% 
Oe Se ee ee 70 40 
4. Gewthematern ..cncccessvc 63 50 
B. IRGPERWOREOFR onc sc ccvcc’e 73 9 
S.. GOMER WORENTE §...cccsceces 621% 20 
Ss Wee TAD nw wk cc cases 66 % oe 
SS a dak © aes wo eee 75 40 


During the eight months of 1931 the reduc- 
tions reported varied from 2% to 32% percent, 
the most severe cuts being reported from the 
South Central District. 

Some firms in the Southeastern District re- 


ported wage reductions having been made as 
early as Jan. 1, 1928—probably an effect of 
the Florida difficulties. 

The vast majority of cuts reported amounted 
to 10 percent. 

The following tabulation is indicative of the 
trend of employment in the period Jan. 1, 1931, 
to Sept. 1, 1931: 
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1. North Central... 61 22 17 — 8 
2. South Central... 72 17 11 —10 
o: TOGO wicccces 50 30 20 —15 
4. Southeastern 87 7 6 —17 
5. Northwestern .. 73 10 17 —10 

6. Southwestern .. 43 36 Z + 5Y 
7. Pacific Coast.... 60 30 10 —13 
c. CG occ cenns 62% 37% — 4 





Niagara Falls Building Unions In- 
vite Wage Reductions 


NraGaRA Farts, N. Y., Oct. 26.— Local 
builders have accepted an offer from union 
bricklayers and stone masons of a voluntary 
reduction in the wage scale of $2 a day, the 
cut to go into effect today and to continue 
until April, 1932. Scale has been $12 a day. 

The union secretary, William Andrews, said 
that the concession was an effort of the wage 
earners to do their part toward stimulating 
business, and that it was believed that a number 
of projects would be started as a result of the 
move to decrease building costs. 


Plan Wage Cuts for Boston 
Mechanics 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 26.—Suggestion that 
the 25,000 building trades mechanics in Boston 
agree to a lower wage scale was made in let- 
ters sent last Wednesday to a numbers of unions 
by the Building Trades Employers’ Association. 
The association’s executive board voted unani- 
mously for this step, which calls for reduced 
wages for eighteen months, 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


Allowance for Lumber Shrinkage 

We are having constant controversy as to 
the proper shrinkage allowed from green to 
air dried and from air dried to kiln dried. Will 
you kindly give us also this information?— 
just how an inspection would be made were a 
surveyor's tally questioned? We can not seem 
to find this in the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association's grading rules for 1$27. We are 
asking if you, from your fund of experience, 
can give us this information.—INQuIRY No. 
2714. 

[This inquiry is made by a Massachusetts 
lumber manufacturer. The latest rules of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association bear 
date of January, 1931, and a copy of these rules 
has been sent to the inquirer. Full information 
is contained in these rules covering original 
inspection as well as re-inspection and guaran- 
tee. The rules require that all applications for 
original National inspection shall be made by 
a member of the association, and the penalty 
for application for inspection of lumber that the 
applying member has neither bought nor sold 
is suspension or expulsion from membership. 
The rules provide also that “no complaints nor 
claims will be considered except the lumber is 
subjected to official reinspection under these 
cegulations.”’ 

Evidently, there is nothing in the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association rules covering 
the matter of shrinkage at various stages of 
drying. In the rules of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association the matter is covered in 
Paragraph 24 as follows: “American Lumber 
Standard sizes apply to the condition of season- 
ing as sold and shipped. Common grades up 
to and including 2x12 if surfaced green shall be 
accepted by the purchaser if upon receipt of 
the shipment the sizes are within 4 percent of 
the dressed size. 2x14 and wider, timbers and 
all lumber thicker than 2 inches, if ordered 
surfaced, are surfaced green. All lumber shipped 
green is subject to shrinkage of 4 percent.” 

The matter of wood shrinkage in a rather 
general way is discussed in Koehler and Thelen’s 
book, “The Kiln Drying of Lumber,” from 
which the following extract has been made: 

Shrinkage in the width of lumber can be 
determined accurately by drawing a line across 
the face of a board having square edges and 
making frequent measurements along this 
line during the drying period. Several boards 
should be measured in this way in order to 
obtain a good average. A finely graduated 
hook scale is best for this purpose. When 
samples are to be tested, care should be taken 


to see whether most of the lumber is plain 
sawed or quarter sawed, and the samples 
chosen accordingly. Shrinkage in thickness 


can best be measured with a caliper. Shrinkage 
in volume can be determined by immersing 
the wood in water before and after drying and 
quickly observing displacements. For deter- 
mining the displacement of dry pieces it is 
necessary to dip them in hot paraffin before- 
hand, so that they will not absorb moisture. 

The shrinkage of wood with change in 
moisture content may be expressed in percent- 
age, based either on the original size or on the 
dry size. In determining the percentage change 
in dimensions from the green to the dry con- 
dition the former is preferred as a basis be- 
cause green wood is in a natural condition and 
has a constant volume, while the dry volume 
varies with the method of drying * * * 

It is well known that wood shrinks differ- 
ently in different directions with respect to its 
grain. The shrinkage is least in the direction 
parallel to the fibers and greatest in the direc- 
tion at right angles to the ‘fibers and tan- 
gent to the annual rings. * * * 


RANGE IN SHRINKAGE OF NATIVE 
WOODS FROM GREEN, OR OVER 30 PER- 
CENT MOISTURE TO OVEN DRY 

Percent 
Longitudinal, normally ......... 0.10 to 0.35 
Across the grain: 
Radially ae ee ree 2.0 to 8.5 
DE! cvawe wes ceeena ans 4.0 to 14.0 
Ee eee oak ee ee he ee 7.0 to 21.0 


The shrinkage of lumber along the 
as a rule, so little as to be negligible for most 
purposes. Some woods, however, are said to 
shrink to an unusual extent longitudinally, 
making the shrinkage quite noticeable in long 


grain is, 


pieces, as in siding; but if they are properly 
dried before they are put into place, the longi- 
tudinal shrinkage is not a serious factor. The 
outer wood of some trees shrinks more longi- 
tudinally than that nearer the center, causing 
boards cut from it to bow lengthwise. This 
tendency has been noticed particularly in birch 
and elm * * * 

On the average, the shrinkage across the 
grain is about twice as much in the direction 
of the annual growth rings (tangentially) as 
at right angles to them radially, a fact which 
makes quarter-sawed lumber more desirable 
for many purposes. * * * As a general rule, 
the heavy woods shrink and swell more trans- 
versely than the light woods with correspond- 
ing changes in moisture percent. 


The accompanying table also was extracted 
from the book already mentioned; showing the 
range in shrinkage in native woods from green 
to oven dry.—Epiror. | 


Checking of Thick Stock in Drying 


One of our customers is in the woodworking 
business and is desirous of using round wood 


and other hardwoods for turning purposes. He 
is not able to get wood dry enough to use 


Without checking, which spoils it for his pur- 
poses. Could you give us information regard- 
ing the drying of timber to prevent checking? 
This timber will be 6, 8 and 10 inches through. 
—INQuIRY No. 2711. 

[The foregoing request is made by a Mich- 
igan retail lumber dealer. A few years ago the 
drying of thick stock of the kind described had 
not been accomplished satisfactorily. However, 
in recent years dry kilns have been so vastly 
improved and the technique of drying has been 
so perfected that, it is believed, the problem out- 
lined in this inquiry can be satisfactorily solved 
by several of the dry kiln engineering com- 
panies. The inquiry has, therefore, been re- 
ferred to such concerns. 

It is quite likely also that other readers of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN have been or are 
confronted with similiar problems and will wish 
to offer their experience to the inquirer or to 
receive suggestions from dry kiln concerns pre- 
pared to supply equipment and engineering serv- 


ice. The name of the inquirer will be furnished 
on request.—EpiT0r. | 


Outlet for Softwood Charcoal 


About the middle of September we suffered 
the loss by fire of our entire lumber yard and 
we have been discussing the possibility of sal. 
vaging some of the charcoal. We have been 
unable to locate a purchaser for this charcoal 
and would appreciate it very much if yoy 
would advise us where we might find a pos. 
sible market for our charcoal.—INQUIRY No, 
2712. 

[This request is made by a manufacturer of 
Pondosa pine in South Dakota. The latest in- 
formation available indicates that the major use 
of charcoal at the present time is for the manu- 
facture of gunpowder and other explosives. At 
an earlier period charcoal was produced in large 
quantities in the older sections of the United 
States for the specific purpose of manufacturing 
charcoal iron. It is doubtless still used in con- 
siderable quantities for that purpose, though of 
course on no such a scale as formerly. Much 
of the present output of charcoal is a byproduct 
of wood distillation and one of the problems of 
the distillation plants is understood to be to find 
a profitable market for their charcoal. 

Charcoal is used in small quantities for a 
variety of purposes. It is used as a reducing 
agent in metallurgic operations; for a filtrant in 
chemical work; for medicinal purposes and for 
fuel, as well as for chicken and stock foods. At 
the copper mines it is utilized in testing the ores 
and in reducing some of them. 

Experiments have shown that charcoal has 
from 50 to 60 percent of the volume of the 
original air-dry wood and 19 to 25 percent of its 
weight. It is therefore both lighter and less 
bulky than wood, but so far as known it is gen- 
erally used near the point of production because 
transportation for great distances imposes a 
heavier cost that the consumptive value will 
absorb. The name of the present inquirer will 
be supplied on request.—EpirTor. | 
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New Orleans is not to be let 
alone in the enjoyment of the 
profits accruing from the Mis- 


This is the proposed route: The 
barges having 
Mississippi to Lake Ponchar- 


descended 


vision for the lumber carrying 


the | trade. 
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sissippi River barge line traffic. 
That city’s greed has excited 
the appetite of some of the en- 
thusiastic projectors of the 
Orange State. The cost of 
shipments by barge from St. 
Louis to New Orleans is a mere 
bagatelle compared to what it 
costs to tow grain-laden steam- 
ships from New Orleans to the 
open gulf. While the charge 
per ton from St. Louis to the 
Crescent City is only 17% 
cents, it is $1.25 from the lat- 
ter point to the sea, or $2,500 
for a_ vessel of 2,000 tons. 
Florida wants a piece of this 
big slice. She has had a canal 
scheme, but now she has one 
that is considered cheaper and 
better, namely, a barge water- 
way that shall tap the Missis- 
sippi above New Orleans and 
divert the barge trade away— 
snatch the cup of profits just 
as she is putting it to her lips. 





train would pass from the lake 
into Mississippi Sound and then 
skirt along the gulf coast into 
Mobile Bay, Pensacola Bay and 
other sheltered or inland wa- 
ters. In this way the mouth of 
the Suwanee could be reached 
and at a point far up that 
stream a canal could be cut to 
connect with St. John’s River 
which empties into the Atlantic. 


Investigation lately by the 
LumperMAn has developed the 
fact that on all the great rail- 
road lines leading out of Chi- 
cago, the cause of the short- 
age of cars is not merely tem- 
porary. That investigation also 
showed that a wholly inexcus- 
able discrimination against the 
lumber interest has been prac- 
ticed. It is a well known fact 


that the directors of the roads 
leading out of Chicago have 
persistently failed to make pro- 





The scarcity of cars, which 
during August and September 
was hoped to be only tempo- 
rary, has now, apparently, set- 
tled into a permanent obstruc- 
tion to traffic. Shippers were 
encouraged to expect that after 
the August grain had been de- 
livered there would be relief, 
but the first half of September 
passed and no relief came. As 
the autumn advanced the em- 
bargo became more and more 
stringent and increased in vol- 
ume as it always does. In No- 
vember and December we may 
expect to see last year’s block- 
ade repeated, with added glut, 
on account of the prevailing 
high prices, and the new terri- 
tory that has been opened up 
by recent settlement and_ the 
building of new roads. In fact 
the prospects for all classes of 
shippers, and especially lum- 
ber dealers, is exceedingly du- 
bious. 
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LUMBER MARKET REVIEW 


Southern Pine Mills Get More Railroad Inquiry; 
Small Mills Curtailing 


In the week ended Oct. 24, southern pine bookings were 
1814 and shipments 20 percent in excess of the production. 
Yard demand as a whole continues quite slow, but stocks 
of distributers are so small that sales result in immediate 
orders for the mills. Trade in the middle West and South 
is far below normal, but a little buying is being done by 
rural yards for fall needs. In the eastern markets, the 
competition of western stocks is now quite keen. Scarce 
items in boards are a bit stronger. For some time, timbers 
have been the best moving items. Public construction 
projects seem to be delayed, however, and are seasonally 
tapering off. Railroads are showing more interest, and 
some of them have begun to do a little buying. Many 
small mills are reported to be closing down until spring, 
and such curtailment would greatly help the market. 


Hardwood Bookings Greatly Exceed Curtailed Output; 
Foreign Business Improves 


Southern hardwood bookings in the week ended Oct. 
24 exceeded the cut by 30 percent, and northern bookings 
were more than five times the cut. In both regions, ship- 
ments ran ahead of bookings. There is no special activity 
in any consuming industry, but all seem to be in the mar- 
ket for moderate amounts for day to day needs. Radio 
cabinet makers continue in the market, and furniture shows 
now being started are expected to stimulate trade. Auto- 
mobile body plants are said to be taking only meager 
amounts, but an early increase in their purchases is hoped 
for. Building trades demand, through millwork and floor- 
ing plants and retail yards, is quite dull. Some business 
is coming from England, and prospects for larger pur- 
chases are considered good. Prices of southern oak are 
said to be strengthening, because curtailment of produc- 
tion is resulting in shortages. The northern list has under- 
gone revision to bring it in line with actual markets. 


West Coast Mills Report Larger Surplus Production; 
All Markets Continue Quiet 


The general trend of the West Coast market during the 
week ended Oct. 24 was unfavorable, in that orders were 
9% and shipments 4% percent under production, so that 
there was an increase in mill stocks as well as a depletion 
of unfilled order files. Production was at the rate of 32 
percent of capacity, compared with 31 percent the pre- 
cecing week. Reports from a group of identical mills 
show orders 3 percent less, but production 3 percent more, 
than in the preceding week. There has been practically 
no change in operating schedules as a whole, for while 
some mills have operated to provide employment, others 
have closed. 

Rail trade volume remained at the same level as in the 
preceding week. Buying is in small lots for immediate 
needs, in most cases. Few distributers can be tempted to 
add to their stocks, but it is reported that in some cases 
the low prevailing prices have induced some retailers to 
fill out their assortments. There is very little buying by 
railroads or by industrial consumers, and public construc- 
tion has tended to taper off seasonally. 

Domestic cargo business was lower than in the preced- 
ing week. Atlantic coast receipts are in excess of pur- 
chases by retail distributers and others, so that storage 
stocks are being added to. Low prices quoted by some 
shippers are a disturbing factor, and there is a possibility 
that they may be based on lower shipping costs, though the 


Lumber Statistics Appear on Page 37; Market Prices and Reports on Pages 63 to 66 


conference intercoastal rate is held firmly at $10. Califor- 
nia trade is dull and inward shipments have been further 
reduced, so unsold stocks there have reached a new low. 

Export trade remains dull. Exchange difficulties are 
hurting trade with Europe; Latin America and Australia 
are wrestling with financial difficulties, and threats of war 
have greatly reduced Chinese and Japanese buying. Com- 
petition for the fewer orders available is said to be keen. 


Inland Empire Mills Expect Shortage of Shop Items; 
California Mills Sorting Stocks 


Identical Inland Empire mills reported that their book- 
ings during the week ended Oct. 24 were 65 percent of 
those for the corresponding period last year, while the pre- 
ceding week’s bookings were only 55 percent of last year’s. 
The cut of this group, however, had declined from 65 to 
57 percent of last year’s for the weeks ended Oct. 17 and 
24. Total output declined from 29 percent of capacity the 
week ended Oct. 17 to 27 percent the week ended Oct. 24, 
and total bookings exceeded it by 7 percent. The tendency 
of prices during the week Oct. 20-26 was downward in 
general. In Ponderosa inch C and D selects and No. 1, 
6- and 10-inch widths were weaker, but 8- and 12-inch 
stronger, but nearly all items of Nos. 2 and 3 declined. 
There was not much change in thick selects. Shop grades 
reversed the trend of the preceding week, the No. 1 declin- 
ing and Nos. 2 and 3 strengthening. In inch Idaho, prac- 
tically all 6- and 8-inch widths in all grades were lower 
but, in 10- and 12-inch widths, declines were offset by 
advances; No. 2 common grade was weak, but there were 
as many advances as declines in No. 3. The mills report 
rather low stocks of shop, and expect it to strengthen dur- 
ing the winter. Present mill stocks contain an unusually 
larger proportion of the box grades. Many mills plan to 
close down about Nov. 1. 

California pine orders in the week ended Oct. 24 were 
90 percent of the cut, and were exceeded by shipments. 
Depletion of assortments through continued curtailment 
has resulted in operations only 16 percent below those of 
the corresponding period last year at identical mills. 


Production of Northern Pine and Hemlock Is Small; 
New Business Makes Good Showing 


Northern pine production has practically stopped, as the 
cut of identical mills during the week ended Oct. 17 had 
reached 9 percent of that for the corresponding period of 
last year. New business held up well, however, and that 
week was 93 percent of last year’s. There was no cut dur- 
ing the week ended Oct. 24, and new business exceeded 
that of the preceding week. In the Northwest, farm trade 
is dull, but remodeling has created some demand for mill- 
work items. Lumber is ordered in badly mixed cars for 
quick shipment. Concessions have had to be made to meet 
western competition. Industrial trade is dull both in the 
Northwest and in the East. Purchases of eastern yards are 
usually of small lots, and prices are unsettled. Removal 
of the Canadian excise tax permits Canadian lumber to 
enter this country duty free again, and the depreciation of 
the Canadian dollar means that sellers in the eastern 
Provinces can market in the United States at a consider- 
able discount. 

Northern hemlock demand is holding up pretty well, re- 
cent bookings exceeding those of the corresponding period 
last year. The cut is seasonally small, though at about 
the same level as last year at this time, and orders during 
the week ended Oct. 24 exceeded it by about 12 percent. 
Prices continue firm at $11 off Brougton list. 
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Foreign Exchange Situation Affects Export Trade 


WasuHincTon, Oct. 26—In the opinion of 
governmental and private commercial authori- 
ties here, American exporters who made for- 
eign sales in terms of British pound, the Ca- 
nadian dollar, or any other unit of currency 
that has since depreciated, will have to absorb 
the loss themselves. Only those sales that spe- 
cifically name the American dollar as the me- 
dium of payment or carry a clause stipulating 
exact funds will be unaffected. 

While merchants who made sales in foreign 
currency may feel that the moral argument is 
all in their favor, they are confronted by the 
fact that they did not avail themselves of their 
privileges of stipulating that payment was to be 
in American money. Also, they could have 
protected themselves by hedging operations in 
foreign exchange. 


If Quotation Is in Dollars, Payment Should 
Be Also 


According to the view of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, American lum- 
ber mills or other exporters who made export 
sales on regular list prices or otherwise, if mak- 
ing quotations in American dollars, have the 
right to expect payment in the same currency, 
or its equivalent value in depreciated foreign 
currency. In cases where sales were made by 
exporters, salesmen or agents in countries where 
the currency has depreciated, all contracts 
should be carefully scrutinized, and the trade 
practices and customs of such countries be 
taken into consideration. 

The English attitude seems to have crystal- 
lized into this rule: “Meet the terms of the 
contract specifically, whether you gain or lose 
—and insist upon foreign concerns doing the 
same.” This is modified to the extent of en- 
couraging adjustments where they seem agree- 
able and equitable to both parties. The Amer- 
ican Chamber of Commerce in London has an- 
nounced that it is ready, through its standing 
committee on settlements, to assist parties in 
reaching agreements arising out of the exchange 
situation. 


Canadian Anti-Dumping Clause Trouble- 
some 


Of particular concern at the moment is the 
ticklish situation arising in business with 
Canada, where the anti-dumping clauses of the 
tariff are involved. Depreciation of the Ca- 
nadian dollar has resulted in reducing the price 
of goods bought on a Dominion money basis 
below their cost in the home or American mar- 
ket, rendering them liable to a 100 percent anti- 
dumping duty to the extent that the deprecia- 
tion brings their cost below the average asked 
in the United States at date of sale. 

To meet the chaotic situation which arose 
after devaluation, when the Canadian dollar no 
longer nearly approximated the United States 
dollar and when there was hardship in at- 
tempting to pay at once in United States dol- 
lars, or where differences of opinion arose as to 
whether payment must be made in our funds, 
an agreement was reached in some cases be- 
tween American shippers and Canadian buyers 
that the latter would for the time being make 
settlement by depositing, in Canadian dollars in 
Canadian banks to the credit of the shipper, the 
nominal amount of the bill, and would sub- 
sequently remit in United States funds, when 
called upon to do so. In many cases this was 
a mere expedient, but it raised the question 
whether the Canadians were not, with their de- 
preciated money, buying for less than the United 
States selling price, and Canadian officials de- 
cided it constituted an infraction of their anti- 
dumping tariff regulation. 

Since Canadian revenue officers are watching 
this situation and are reported to be keeping 
close check on United States prices from day 
to day, and closely scrutinizing stipulations on 
invoices, it has been recommended to the United 


States Department of Commerce that all 
United States shippers make the dual stipula- 
tion on all invoices that the goods are to be paid 
for in United States dollars and within the 
ordinary period of credit allowed by the ex- 
porter in the home market. . 

A copy of the instructions from the Commis- 
sioner of Customs at Ottawa to customs offi- 
cers, transmitted to the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce, reads: 

The Department understands that some 
Canadian importers are arranging to place 
Canadian funds in Canadian banks to the 
credit of United States exporters in settle- 
ment of accounts, with an agreement to remit 
in United States funds whenever called upon 
to do so, even though undertaking given 
on invoices at time of entry was that pay- 
ment will be made in American funds. 

This arrangement would appear to be in 
contravention of the intention of the provi- 
sions of Section 6 of the tariff, and where 
selling prices are in United States funds, the 
importer should state on invoices that the 
amount will be paid in United States funds 
and also that final settlement will be made 
within the period of ordinary credit allowed 
in the home market by the exporter. 

It is held to be wise to see to it that, in the 
future, bills to be met in American funds be so 
marked on invoices. 


Parties Should Seek Amicable Settlements 


Respecting the general situation, officials of 
the Department of Commerce and of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States point out 
that where a contract on its face is open to 
question, decision on the manner in which pay- 
ment is to be made is a subject for determina- 
tion under the specific statutes of the jurisdic- 
tion where the contract culminated, whether that 
be at the mill or at a foreign office. In each 
case, where legal action is considered necessary 
and advisable, counsel familiar with local 
statutes should be consulted. By and large, it 
is felt shippers will, where possible and in the 
interest of continued favorable trade relations, 
seek a settlement upon which both parties can 
agree without resort to costly and unpleasant 
litigation. 


British Buyers Resent Harsh Settlements 


In connection with the specific compliance 
idea prevailing in England, it is reported that 
English buyers have been encouraged by their 
trade papers to report firms that insist harshly 
upon payment at the former rate of exchange. 
It is intimated that the purpose is to form a 
blacklist, for future reference, though confirma- 
tion of the idea that the British Chamber of 
Commerce may be backing such a plan is lack- 
ing. 

The situation in England as viewed by the 
American Chamber of Commerce is given in the 
following cablegram received by the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States: 

Arising out of the devaluation of sterling, 
a difficult situation has developed with re- 


spect to Anglo-American contracts. In some 
cases American producers obligated them- 
selves to furnish their products to British 
buyers and accept payment in_ sterling. 
In other cases British buyers placed 
contracts with American suppliers and 
agreed to pay dollars. If eases of this 
kind are referred to arbitration or law 
courts, the decision would probably be that 
terms of contract must be complied with, 
regardless of the hardships which may be 
imposed upon either party. To avoid such 


procedures, which might easily result in bad 
feeling and possible loss of business, the 
American Chamber at London offers its serv- 
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ice as mediator in any such differences which 
may arise. This chamber has in its per. 
manent committee means for handling such 
differences, and in any matter entrusted jt 
full consideration will be given the circum. 
stances of each case in order to arrive at 
an adjustment on an equitable basis ang 
with a view to insuring continuance of trade 
and good will between buyers and Sellers of 
both countries. The secretary will give 
prompt attention to any inquiries which may 
be made on the above subject. 


Sellers Expected to Protect Themselves by 
Hedging 

Despite the crystallizing practices cited above, 
it is admitted that there is a sound moral argy- 
ment that in a transaction closed before the 
change in exchange rates, the parties to it had 
agreed on a price that literal reading of the 
agreement does not support. Whether courts 
in the several jurisdictions will support this 
failure of the contract on the grounds of mis- 
take in the gonsideration is open to question, 
They are almost certain to take into considera- 
tion the measures for protection which the 
seller could have invoked, but failed to take 
advantage of, in the only types of cases likely 
to be involved under the above contention. 


Says Exports Must Be Paid for in 
American Currency 


A interesting comment has been received on 
the article, “Gold Standard and Export Ship- 
ments,” which appeared on page 20 of the Oct. 


17 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. It 
came from F. T. Atkinson, president of the 
Cincinnati Walnut Lumber Co., Cincinnati, 


Ohio, who has for twenty years been engaged 
in export business with nearly all the principal 
countries of the world. 

It is the universally accepted rule in the ex- 
port business, says Mr. Atkinson, that where 
no mention is made of the currency in which 
payment is to be made, payment must be made 
in the currency of the country from which 
goods are shipped. When prices are quoted in 
the currency of the country from which ship- 
ment is made, and order is placed on basis of 
such quotation, it is of course intended that 
payment should be made in that currency. 
When it is intended that payment may be made 
in the currency to the country to which goods 
are shipped, it is the universally accepted rule 
that the currency of that country be specified 
in quoting prices. Any other procedure would 
mean confusion and discord, and shippers from 
a gold standard country might often be disap- 
pointed, especially when shipping to a silver 
standard country. 

In Mr. Atkinson’s opinion, when a financial 
crisis occurs in a country through the conduct 
of its own people, it is much better for them 
to accept the result, rather than ask that a ioss 
be taken by others who have had nothing to do 
with bringing about the conditions. 

The established rules govern business with 
Canada. The acceptance by the seller, in iso- 
lated instances, of minor losses on exchange, 
does not affect the validity of the rule in regard 
to currency in which payment should be made, 
Mr. Atkinson asserts. When prices are quoted 
and orders accepted in United States dollars 
and cents, there arises no question of accepting 
payment in Canadian funds, either above or 
below par. It is understood that payment is to 
be made in United States currency at the rate 
of exchange prevailing at the time payment is 
made. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has thought it 
well to add an excerpt from an authoritative 
treatise on export practice, The Practical Ex- 
porter, by Olney Hough (published by the 
American Exporter, New York City), which 
clarifies this point: 

“When a merchant in one country purchases 
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goods of a merchant in another, he is, in the 
ordinary way, under the obligatiott of paying 
over to the seller at a certain date so much 
gold coin in the currency of the country in 
which the seller resides. How is he to do this? 
Somehow or other he is under the necessity of 
purchasing the requisite amount of foreign gold 
coitt, If the debtor could not purchase a bill 
of exchange payable in the country of his for- 
eign creditor wherewith he could liquidate his 
debt, he would be utider the compulsion of pur- 
chasitig iti his own country foreign gold coin, 
if it were available, or the exact weight equiva- 
lent, in some form of gold, of the foreign gold 
coin. In that case he would have to pay, over 
and above the actual gold equivalent of his 
debt, the cost of ‘carriage and insurance. Con- 
sequently, if he can purchase a bill of exchange, 
j. €., an order on some one in the city or the 
country of his creditor, to pay to some one else 
there the amount of his debt in local foreign 
coin, it will be profitable for him to do so, so 
long as it does not cost him more than sending 
gold over.” 


Canadian Lumber Imports 
Return to Free List 


Wasuincton, D. C., Oct. 27—Canada had 
imposed, on practically all goods, including 
lumber, entering that country, a special excise 
tax of otte percent, effective on June 2, 1931. 
The United States customs authorities at Buf- 
falo considered that this was a special tax on 
imports. As according to the provisions of 
the United States tariff, Canadian fir, pine, 
spruce, hemlock and larch lumber in the rough, 
not further dressed than one side, are admit- 
ted free of duty into the United States, only 
provided Canada admits similar United States 
lumber free of duty, the United States customs 
authorities held that imposition of the excise 
tax by Canada would make Canadian lumber 
dutiable on entering the United States, at the 
tariff rate of $1 a thousand feet. The Cana- 
dian Lumbermen’s Association and the Cana- 
dian Manufacturers’ Association took up this 
matter with the Dominion prime minister and 
minister of trade and customs at Ottawa, with 
a view to excluding United States lumber 
from the provisions of this Canadian excise 
tax on imports. They have been successful in 
having the tax law amended, so that United 
States lumber enters Canada free of excise 
tax. Canadian rough lumber therefore auto- 
matically returns to its previous status as free 
under the United States tariff act. 
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Foreign Buyers Want Quality 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Oct. 27—American 
lumber exporters are not securing the prices and 
profits they should receive from European sales, 
because they have failed to properly merchan- 
dise their lumber. This is the studied opinion 
of Axel H. Oxholm, director of the National 
Committee on Wood Utilization of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, just returned from a three 
mortiths’ investigation of lumber marketing and 
other forest industry problems in England and 
on the Continent. American sales in Europe 
are continuing at a very fair level compared 
with those of competitors, but American sell- 
ers are not getting the right prices and possi- 
bly are not selling as much as they should. 


Europe Can Not Supply Own Needs 


“As to the leading sources, the principal 
supply of softwoods comes from the North 
European countries, including Russia. They 
have pine and spruce. Their pine is similar 
to our Norway pine and their spruce is about 
the same as the red spruce of the New Eng- 
land States. Their forests with the exception 
of those in Russia have been cut over time and 
time again. Their trees are smaller and lum- 
ber cut averages 6 or 6% inches in width. It 
is seldom wider than 11 inches. Long lengths 
are difficult to procure. Russia can supply 25- 
to 30-foot lengths, but demands its own price 
for them. Upper grades in our sense of the 
word are a very rare article in the North 
European trade. Russia still has left virgin 
timber within the range of export mills, but is 
unable to cut it. The percentage of upper 
grades in North European shipments has been 
so small that shippers have included them in 
a combination grade called ‘unsorted.’ While 
it is a substantial construction lumber, it has 
a very small percentage of structural first 
quality material. From central European coun- 
tries some pine is available and also in northern 
Germany, and Poland. This is very good, and 
some high grade lumber may be produced by 
those in possession of virgin timber. They 
are smart enough to get a good price for what 
they produce. The Continent has rather large 
resources of spruce and true fir, similar to 
our white fir. These species attain considerable 
size, but are fast growing and do not afford 
first class construction lumber, nor are they 
durable in our sense of the word.” 

In the hardwood situation Mr. Oxholm sees 
similar facts prevailing. Europe has some very 
fine hardwoods, but in variety of commercial 


Urges Suspension of Phases of 


New York, Oct. 26.—Addressing what is 
considered “the most important recent gathering 
for discussion of the antitrust laws,” Wilson 
Compton, secretary and manager of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, to- 
night recommended immediate suspension of 
those phases of the laws which are preventing 
industry from setting its own house in order. 
Mr. Compton spoke on behalf of the lumber 
industry before the “National Conference on 
the Relation of Laws and Business, With Spe- 
cial Emphasis on the Anti-Trust Laws” called 
by the schools of law, commerce, accounts and 
finance of New York University. In addition 
to recommending suspension of such impeding 
laws “temporarily for the period of the present 
economic emergency,” he urged congressional 
modification on a permanent basis of such sta- 
tutes and their administration in the interest of 
business progress, security of employment and 
public welfare. 

The orderly processes of economic balancing 
of supply and demand and the promotion of 
stability in the lumber industry have been 
needlessly impaired, he said, to the injury of all 
and to the benefit of none, by antiquated pro- 
visions of these laws. Maintenance of indus- 


trial activity, security of employment and the 
public good can not be adequately accomplished 
under the existing restraints which preclude the 
co-operation necessary to insure them. He 
pointed out that suspension of the laws as they 
relate to co-operation between competitors for 
the purposes of harnessing over-production, sta- 
bilizing employment opportunity and conserving 
natural resources can and should be accom- 
plished without abandonment of dependable pro- 
tections to the American people against monop- 
oly, oppression, or exploitation. 


It is not a question of creating combina- 
tions which will attempt to over-ride normal 
market conditions, said Mr. Compton. We 
are faced with the necessity of conforming 
to normal market conditions and “this seems 
the most reasonable thing in the world.” Our 
experience has demonstrated that in the lum- 
ber industry we can conform only by more 
extensive co-operation between competitors 
than the law now appears to permit. The 
outworn and inept legal standard says that 
the legality of our co-operative activities 
shall be measured, not by their bearing on 
the public interest or the necessities of the 
industry, nor by their soundness as a matter 
of public policy, but by the extent to which 
they restrain free competition. Of what 


species, characteristics of the woods, and avail- 
able supply United States producers have the 
advantage. 

“When the foreign agent says American pine 
or fir should be sold on a price basis equiva- 
lent to European woods of similar name, his 
argument seems plausible, but why take the 
same price for the superior product? In mak- 
ing quotations the American exporter should 
follow the European market, and not the Amer- 
ican domestic market. Competition among the 
American exporters in Europe is the keenest 
possible. Many exporters, eager for orders, 
are going over the heads of importers and 
agents and quoting direct to retailers and con- 
sumers. On top of this they often consign 
larger quantities than the market can stand.” 
Mr. Oxholm would recommend that American 
exporters continue to deal through local dis- 
tributors and agents. He believes that the 
European producers offer only one type of true 
competition, salesmanship. 

“We should not go over the head of the local 
channels of trade as far as distribution goes,” 
he said. “This service offers us a distinct mer- 
chandising advantage. The Europeans are 
smart merchandisers.” 


Trade Extension Work Needed 


Concluding, Mr. Oxholm stressed the value 
that grade marking and trade marking have in 
the European market. “It is a great mistake 
to believe that Europe is looking to this coun- 
try for cheap goods. In most every line the 
American exporter has long ago found out 
that he can only survive on a quality basis. 
We have supplied quality products, but it is 
our own fault that we have not secured satis- 
factory prices. It would be far better to cut 
down the volume and instead strive for more 
satisfactory profits. It has become common 
to compare the favorable results achieved with 
American structural material in buildings, docks 
and the like as against results with native 
woods. There are instances affording this basis 
of comparison which American producers could 
take advantage of in any proposed educational 
campaign. There is only one remedy to the 
situation; namely, the establishment of a strong 
lumber exporters’ association to take in all 
regions and all species and through such an 
organization to conduct trade extension work 
in Europe modeled after the trade extension 
activities of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association here.” 


Antitrust Laws 


benefit, I ask, is our so-called “free competi- 


tion” if and to the extent to which it weakens 
industry, harms the public and benefits no 
one? 


Pleading for action without “endless academic 
argument over conflicting theories of competi- 
tio and monopoly,” Mr. Compton specifically 
urged: 

First, That the Congress of the United 
States, be asked to take such action by joint 
resolution, or otherwise, as may be necessary 
to suspend temporarily for the period of the 
present economical emergency and until fur- 
ther ordered by act of Congress, the re- 
straints of the antitrust laws, particularly 
the so-called Sherman Law, in so far only 
as these laws relate to co-operation between 
competitors for the purpose of controlling 
production, stabilizing markets, maintaining 
employment opportunities and conserving na- 
tural resources. 

Points Out Difficulties Under Present Con- 
ditions 

Describing the peculiar make-up of the lum- 
ber industry, Mr. Compton explained that not 
all of the ills from which it is now suffering 
have resulted from legislative enactments, but 
the process of clearing up its innate difficulties 
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is being impeded and in many cases prevented 
by legal restraints designed to accomplish ends 
for which they seem to be defeating them- 
selves. 

The practical issue of modification of anti- 
trust laws has been aptly described, he said, 
as a choice between the wastes of uncon- 
trolled competition and the dangers and pos- 





sible abuses of regulated competition. It is 
evident that, in the lumber industry, the 
waste—both private and public—is reaching 


alarming proportions. Correspondingly the 
dangers of regulation now seem less import- 
ant. We are operating today under condi- 
tions of “jungle competition.” The pressure 
of over-production prevents the thoughtful 
planning and measured action necessary for 
stability and continuity of business policy. 
We are in practice denied the right of self- 
government which gives reasonable promise 
of eliminating at least the worst features of 
this condition. The point is fast being 
reached in the lumber business at which laws 
designed to protect the freedom of competi- 


Advises In 


Wasuincton, D. C., Oct. 28—The Timber 
Conservation Board has made public a memo- 
randum of the second report of its special Lum- 
ber Survey Committee. A synopsis of the com- 
mittee’s first report appeared in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN of Aug. 1, page 27, and a number 
of the more important tables included in the 
report were printed in the issue of Aug. 8, 
pages 24 and 25. The committee’s second 
report, issued under date of Oct. 28, is based 
on substantially the same information, which 
has been checked and revised up to date. 

The committee points out that the current 
status of lumber stocks is the most important 
item of supply and demand information needed 
by the industry to guide an intelligent course 
of action. 


Small-Mill Stocks Relatively Low 


Such information for small and casual mills 


is inadequate and unsatisfactory. The 1929 
census showed that small mills accounted for 
27.7 percent of the national cut. The prevail- 


ing impression has been that in relation to 
volume of their production the stocks of small 
mills have been relatively low, says the report, 
but census figures offer unmistakable evidence 
that at the beginning of 1929 they were almost 
as heavy in relation to production as were 
those of the large mills. The small-mill ratio 
was 28 percent, and the large-mill, 32 per- 


cent. The ratios on Jan. 1, 1930, were re- 
spectively 33 and 27 percent. During 1931, 
reduction of small-mill stocks has been ex- 


tensive and continuous, and they are now rela- 
tively low. In the Gulf States, reductions of 
small-mill stocks have been more than average. 
While financial stringency has been a deterrent 
to production by such small mills, the condi- 
tion must be regarded as temporary. In the 
South, they will probably continue to produce 
about eight billion feet a year indefinitely. So 
in certain limited regions, stocks of small mills 
are a controlling factor. 

The committee says that net accumulations 
of lumber stocks since Jan. 1, 1929, have been 
entirely in the class of large mills, that 
the ratio of stocks to current annual rate of 
production of these mills is now approximately 
70 percent as compared with 33 percent at the 
beginning of 1929, and that the bulk of lumber 
stocks is now in possession of large mills. 

The committee warns the industry against 
the danger of disregarding the effect of heavy 
stocks in the hope that time, or a favorable 
turn of events, will bring a reduction. In 
view of economic and other circumstances, lum- 
ber mill stocks are in excess of the reasonable 
needs of the trade, and should be proportioned 
to current changes in demand and consumption. 
Reasonably balanced stocks would be stocks 
proportioned to the efficient distribution of an 
annual volume of 22.3 billion feet—the average 
consumption for 1930 and 1931. 

Some lumber manufacturers offer reasons for 
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tion are in fact destroying it. 

He gave it as his opinion that natural com- 
petition would be enough to control within 
proper bounds the results of agreements in the 
lumber industry, pointing out that “probably the 
most that could be accomplished in this way 
through voluntary cooperation—even in the ab- 
sence of antitrust laws—would be a closer ad- 
justment of production to consumption, more 
orderly distribution of lumber and a_ higher 
degree of price stabilization. Such a result 
would mean trade extension, not trade restraint.” 

Reviewing the economic predicament engulf- 
ing the forest industries, and the premiums 
placed upon depletion of their natural resource 
by a combination of existing laws and economic 
compulsions, Mr. Compton further urged: 

That the natural resources and other basic 
industries be permitted for these purposes to 
take such steps as in their judgment may be 
necessary to effective restoration and stabili- 
zation of industry and employment, subject 


ustry to Curtail 


maintaining stocks that are excessive in view 
of present subnormal demand. Those serv- 
ing particular trades believe their mill stocks 
should be large enough to meet exacting de- 
mands of buyers for assortments. But the com- 
mittee suggests the probable economy and de- 
sirability of uniting sales of logically related 
groups of lumber companies, pooling stocks, 
consolidating sales facilities and thus increas- 
ing flexibility of distribution. 


Systematize Item Production 


Lumber manufacturers, says the report, have 
by no means exhausted the possibilities of 
more closely adapting production of various 
items to current requirements of the market. 
Desirable item-production is of course limited 
by the inherent quality of the logs and the 
manufacturing facilities available, and is often 
determined more by ccnvenience of manufac- 
ture and consequent economy in costs, than by 
marketability of the products. A more sys- 
tematic item-production policy, aimed at closer 
adjustment of item supply to demand, would, 
in the committee’s opinion, reduce the present 
obvious tendency to add unnecessarily to the 
surplus of comparatively unsalable items. 

Some manufacturers are financially able to 
carry larger stocks than are necessary to meet 
the present depressed demand, but they are 
not justified in doing so, because the existence 
of such stocks is injurious to the market posi- 
tion of the industry as a whole. 

Retail yard stocks on July 31 this year were 
16 percent lower than on July 1, 1930, this 
decline being proportionately less than in the 
volume of business, but apparently enough to 
bring them to the minimum level that will meet 
trade needs. An increasing percentage of re- 
tail purchases, however, is dispatched directly 
from the car to the building job. Stocks of in- 
dustrial users have followed a similar trend, 
and are relatively low, and those of representa- 
tive plants were reduced 29% percent between 
Jan. 1, 1930, and July 1, 1931. Short-range 
buying is an asset to the lumber industry, in 
that it maintains a more orderly movement of 
lumber, but means hardship to the lumber man- 
ufacturers, who have the task of carrying an 
increasing proportion of the total lumber stocks 
available for consumption and whose present 
stocks are therefore excessive. 


Increased Demand Not Expected 


In surveying probable demand, the commit- 
tee finds no facts warranting expectations of a 
substantial increase in farm building. Farms 
consume over one-third of the total lumber cut, 
or over one-half the footage used in building 
construction, and August, 1931, farm income 
was 59 percent of the 1909-1914 (five-year) 
average—the lowest recorded since 1910. The 
small-dwelling field offers the most promising 
market, but in many areas there will be needed 
a further adjustment in building costs, and pro- 
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to such supervision by the Federal Trade 
Commission or other competent Federg] 
agency as in the interest of public welfare 
may be necessary; and— 

That the Congress of the United States be 
urged to give prompt consideration to such 
permanent modification of the present sys. 
tem and administration of antitrust laws as 
may be in the interest of permanent pro. 
gress of business and industry, security of 
employment and public welfare. 

Mr. Compton made it clear that the lumber 
industry is not running to Uncle Sam for aid; 
that the characteristically “sturdy and tena- 
cious individualism” of the lumber industry 
seeks only the chance to put its own house 
in order. All that we ask, he said, is the 
freedom to set about it. The freedom of 
which I speak entails no dangers to the pub- 
lic. On the other hand it promises advan- 
tages—-the advantages of more efficient for- 
est use, in the long run lower costs and 


lower prices, new and diversified forest pro- 
ducts, and continued productive use of our 
forest lands. 

2 d ti 

vision of means for deferred financing. The 


committee regards the maintaining and extend- 
ing the use of its products as the industry's 
most important economic problem. 

Next in importance is the further prompt 
reduction of its surplus stocks. While, during 
the last quarter, lumber stocks have been mate- 
rially reduced in every important region, the 
reduction is belated and inadequate, though the 
industry as a whole has been more promptly 
responsive to constructive recommendations 
than at any time in its previous history. A 
desirable reduction, the committee indicates, 
would amount to about 3% billion feet in soft- 
woods, and to about 1% billion feet in hard- 
woods, or a total reduction of 4% billion feet, 
to be effected as promptly as possible or in 
any event within a year. Adverse conditions 
in the industry justify extraordinary correc- 
tive measures, for operations are being main- 
tained, not out of income but by conversion of 
capital assets at a loss, and the industry’s capi- 
tal assets are thus being depleted. Restoration 
of a correct balance between demand and pro- 
duction is imperative, and earnest efforts are 
accordingly being made to avoid grossly un- 
balanced production and its economic and so- 
cial consequences. 


Industry Advised to Restrict 
Output 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 27.—Commenting on the 
recommendation of the Lumber Survey Com- 
mittee to the Timber Conservation Board, that 
lumber stocks should be reduced 4.6 billion feet 
within one year, the following was authorized 
by the National Lumber Manufacturers As- 
sociation today: 

The committee points 
industry is suffering some depletion of its 
assets because of low prices and restricted 
demand for lumber, and that the correction of 
that condition is dependent upon the estab- 
lishment of a _ reasonable balance between 
lumber supply and demand. Lumber stocks 
have been curtailed 1.5 billion feet since 
the beginning of the year, but the committee 


out that the lumber 


finds that a further reduction of 4.6 billion 
feet is necessary in order to establish equi- 
librium. Hence it says: 


“That deliberate restraint of production 
should be continued until the stocks of 
the industry shall have been reduced to 
a level reasonably commensurate with 
economy and stability in the marketing 
and distribution of lumber.” 

Compliance with this recommendation, al- 
though painful, seems to be the only cure 
for the present situation of the industry. The 
demand for lumber will steadily rise in sea- 
sonal ebb and flow from now on. We have 
passed the low point in the economic cycle, 
but the revival of the lumber industry is de- 
pendent upon restraint of production for some 
months to come. 
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3urFALO, N. Y., Oct. 27.—In 
an area in which probably more steel and cement 
is manufactured than in any other part of the 
country, the Buffalo stockyards authorities have 
iyst erected a $100,000 structure to house hogs 
awaiting slaughter which is built entirely of 


the center of 


wood. Otto V. Moesch, general superintendent 
of the yards, found wood cheaper, better and 
more durable for the purpose, and awarded the 


AMERICAN 


contract for supplying the timber, lumber and 
millwork to G. Elias & Bro. (Inc.). They fur- 
nished fir for structural work and siding, yellow 
pine for roofing, and white pine for millwork, 
sash and doors. 

The structure is one story high, 495 feet long 
and 176 feet wide, and accommodates 100 pigs 
in each of 120 pens. It is the newest and most 
up-to-date of the ten structures at the stock- 











Modern one story “Hog Hotel” of all wood construction just erected by the Buffalo stock yards. 
Lumber was supplied by the G. Elias & Bro. yard. The structure accommodates 12,000 porkers 
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Choose Wood for Building 


Palace for Transient Porkers” 
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yards which house more than a million hogs a 
year. The Buffalo stockyards was established 
on its present site of 55 acres in 1863, and has 
been in continuous operation since. The site is 
covered with buildings built of wood many 
years ago, good for many years to come. 

In a story describing this new building, the 
‘Buffalo Times” referred in humorous fashion 
to the modern facilities for transient guests at 
this palatial “Hog Hotel,” and accompanied the 


article with cartoons which are reproduced 
herewith. Parts of the story ran: 
There'll be room for 12,000 guests and in 


every room a hot and cold folding sty to say 
nothing of a larder right next door. 
But there won't be any permanent residents. 






It’s just an overnight stopping place where 
little piggie can sing his swine song before 
he goes squealing up the one-way escalator. 
Weight and diet are two important factors 
in Hog Hotel service. In the center of the 
lobby (hog floor to you) is a huge glass en- 
SeoRRY 
guT you 
GoTTA GIT 
ve Ano Ze 
Git 
WEIGHED 
closed weighing room with dual scales just 


outside. Stephen Brewer, weigh master, stands 
in his glass room and weighs visitors that 
run from one pound pigiets to 200 pound 
professional hogs. 

The menu is fairly simple. 
served corn and corn and, for 
get some corn. Water is served in 
troughs. The floors are sloped 
pressure fire hose takes care 
ities. 

Reservations now are being 
mission men for high class 
pect to register Sunday 
first hog sale will be 


The pigs are 
dessert, they 
30-foot 
and a high 
of shower facil- 


made by com- 
porkers who ex- 
night. Monday the 
conducted. 


The Early Bird Catches the Worm 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 26—Harry T. Ken- 
dall, general sales manager, Central Coal & 
Coke Co., (J. M. Bernardin, Receiver), Kansas 
City, is one of those who believe it is time the 
lumber industry began to sit up and take no- 
tice of the significance of recent events. His 
views are very well expressed in a recent bulle- 
tin to salesmen, which ran, in part, as follows: 


I wonder whether you are reading the 
news in the papers with your dark depres- 
sion glasses or whether you are trying or 
even willing to see the bright spots. ... De- 
pressions don’t vanish over night but to 
many people they do. There are a lot of 
folks who will keep on reading depressing 


news and searching the columns of the news- 
papers for something to keep their spirits 
low and finally when they find nothing to do 
the job with they wake up and find that the 
depression is over and has been over for 
some time. Those who first realized the fact 
that things were getting better are the ones 
to profit by the change in affairs. 

After mentioning some encouraging headlines 
i a current newspaper, the bulletin goes on to 
discuss the world gold situation, and continues, 
in part as follows: 

Everybody has a theory and my theory is 
that the first real sign of our emergence from 
the depression period will ‘be a slow but sure 
advance in the price of basic commodities. 


When these advances occur, it means that 





the buying power of the producer is in- 
creased and as his buying power increases he 
will be able to pay his debts and/or increase 
his purchases of manufactured goods. 
Consider the following facts: Cotton is up 
over 1 cent from the low; wheat is up from 
10 to 12 cents from the low future options; 
silver is up about 4 cents an ounce; cattle 
are at the highest prices of the last six 
weeks. 
While the prices for all the above com- 
modities are still frightfully low, it means 
that the producers and owners of them have 
had their buying power increased from 10 to 
25 percent since summer. Measured on the 
low basis, these advances have been tremen- 
dous; measured on _ pre-depression levels, 
they have been insignificant. But as you and 
I have been weighing everything during the 
past few months on depression levels, we 
ought to be fair enough to recognize the 
encouraging signs on the same basis of value. 
In September, fir lumber on an item aver- 
age, showed the first price advance in nine- 
teen months. Lumber is a good buy now. 
Where can you be surer of value than the 
purchase of basic commodities at very much 
less than production costs—and now that you 
are buying at deflated prices, where can your 


money be safer? As things improve what 
other investment can you think of that is 
as safe as owning commodities when the 


dollar value is high and will yield the per- 
centage of profit that commodities bought at 
these lows will show? 


Lumber is cheap—you 
tailer knows it. Lumber will sooner or later 
join the procession of commodities whose 
values are slowly but surely advancing. It 
is too early to even predict a rapidly ad- 
vancing market; too many people are asleep, 
but in these days of scant profits a small 
advance in the value of a safe investment is 
not to be sneezed at. 

It’s about time to remember the old adage: 
“The early bird catches the worm.” 


know it—the_ re- 


Pennsylvania Industries Increase 
Production 


PitrspuRGH, Pa., Oct. 27.—Reports of im- 
provement in a number of industries were an- 
nounced today by the Pittsburgh Chamber of 
Commerce, which stated that steel manufacture 
in the city had increased 3 to 10 percent over 
production for the last few weeks. Marked 
improvement has been shown also in building 
construction, glass manufacture and department 
store sales. 

The Homestead Steel works announced today 
that closed departments will be re-opened in 
a few days, which will mean 50 percent opera- 
tion, while the Lackawanna railroad shops at 
Scranton will work four days a week instead 
of three, commencing next week. 
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NEW DEPARTURE 


In Warehouse Construction Opens 


Promising New Market For Wood 


Longleaf Yellow Pine Used Throughout, With Alum- 
inum Primed Siding a Feature—Low Cost, Better In- 
sulation and Favorable Insurance Rates Recommend 


This Type 


Oct. 26—On the great dock 
that has helped to make 
Mobile one of the leading ports of the coun- 


Mosier, ALA., 


and wharf system 
try there recently has been erected a huge cot- 
ton that entirely new 
development in structures of this kind. In con- 


warehouse marks an 
nection with the building of this great ware- 
house, into which already have passed and are 
now in storage more than 25,000 bales of cot- 
ton, are three outstanding features: 

This 
wood. 

All of this wood siding was alumi- 
num primed and a second coat of alumi- 
num paint added. 

Jecause of this treatment, this wood 
sided warehouse has been given the 


entire structure is sided with 


TR? en 


™ eae —»~- =_ _— 
siete aes 


of Building 


purpose longleaf yellow pine. In the construc- 
tion of this warehouse 1,200,000 feet of south- 
ern pine was used, all of it the famous long- 
leaf with the exception of the roof boards, 
which were of shortleaf. 

Through the use of wood siding better in- 
sulation was provided, and it has been found 
that this warehouse is 10 degrees cooler in the 
interior than in other warehouses nearby on 
which the usual galvanized iron siding was used. 

When the specifications were written they 
called for the siding to be aluminum primed, 
and so well pleased were the builders with the 
appearance of the lumber that they had an- 
other coat of aluminum added instead of the 
usual coats of paint. As a result of this use 
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tion of a small amount of cypress used on 
some extras, the entire wood construction was 
of southern pine. 

The attractive appearance of this building 
in its glistening coat of aluminum, the large 
saving effected in through the use of 
wood; the added value of the cotton through 
storage in a better insulated and cooler ware- 
house; the fact that there is no increase in the 
insurance rate, and the longer life to the 
building assured through the use of longleaf 
yellow pine, all supply potent arguments for 
the more general use of wood in this type of 
construction and should open up a broad, prof- 
itable market for wood where it not 


hitherto been used on a large scale. 


cost 


has 





Mills Resuming Operations 


Laona, Wis., Oct. 26.—A recent decision to 
expand operations at the Laona plant of the 
Connor Lumber & Land Co. this month will 
add several hundred persons to the payroll and 











Some 1,200,000 feet of longleaf yellow pine was used in construction of this cotton warehouse. 


same insurance rating as structures of 
that kind sided with corrugated iron, 
the usual type of construction. 

This with a storage ca- 
pacity of 70,000 bales of cotton, erected and 
owned by Anderson, Clayton & Co., was de- 
signed by R. J. 


great warehouse, 


Cummins, consulting engineer, 
of Houston, Tex. 

Desirous of designing for his clients a build- 
ing that would be economical in construction, 
give long and satisfactory service and at the 
same time possess other important advantages 
over the cotton warehouse of conventional con- 
struction, Mr. Cummins decided to use wood to 
a larger extent than ever before, and because 
it would have to withstand the ravages of the 
salt laden air from the Gulf, selected for the 


of wood, aluminum primed and painted, this 
warehouse presents an attractive appearance 
and out in marked contrast to 
buildings in the dock system. 

In addition to 70,000 feet of 54x8 B&better 
longleaf pine siding, aluminum primed on both 
sides, 24,000 feet of aluminum primed yellow 
pine ceiling was used in the classing room and 
office. 

With the exception of the roofing boards, 
all of the lumber used in this building was 
supplied by the Stover Manufacturing Co. of 
Mobile, the first lumber manufacturer to in- 


stands other 


stall equipment for supplying to the trade 
aluminum primed lumber from the mill. 
Longleaf yellow pine flooring was used 


throughout the structure, and with the excep- 


[Also see front page| 


bring the total number of workers employed in 
the sawmill and flooring factory up to 500 by 
Nov. 1. With resumption of railroad logging 
operations started early in October, the mill 
will be going at full capacity during the next 
fortnight. 


Morse, Wis., Oct. 27.—After a shutdown of 
several months, the Kneeland-McLurg Lumber 
Co. has started up logging operations again in 
this district, and is reported to be considering 
reopening of its sawmill. 

RHINELANDER, Wis., Oct. 25.—Company off- 
cials announce that the Thunder Lake Lumber 
Co. sawmill will reopen Dec. 1. The plant has 
been closed since spring. 





—— 
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IMPORTANT con- 
sideration in home 
building is the re- 
sale value of that 
home in case of nec- 
ote ; essary _ disposal. 
Good materials and fine workmanship 
are as much a part of the successful 
home as the roofs and the floors. 

By careful attention to this profit 
side of the venture of home building, 
actual economy is achieved in the long 
run. Every home builder should plan 
so that the first cost of construction 
will be the only cost for years to 
come. This cannot be in the case of 
poor materials and hasty, inferior 
workmanship. 

From the first, a poorly built house 
becomes a source of expense and 
worry, while a well-built home is a 
means of saving and a bulwark against 
misfortune. 

A well-built home must be thor- 
oughly insulated for one thing. The 
additional cost of insulation is quickly 
saved in heating bills and the added 
comfort in summer and winter may 
be a saving in doctor bills. 

A well-built home will have a dura- 
ble roof; one which will not need re- 
pairing or renewing for many years 
and one which will resist rain and 
snow, hail and hurricane as well as 
strong sunshine and heat. Nothing 
pays a better return for the small ad- 
ditional cost than a good roof. It also 
adds considerably to the appearance 
of a house and to its resale value. 

Other items, such as good hardware, 
clear, bright glass, substantial gutters 
and spouts, well-laid floors, all add but 
a small percentage to the cost, while 
greatly increasing the serviceability 
and satisfaction as well as value. 

Guaranteed quality is the prime es- 
sential of economy and profit in home 
building. 





: oe 


A Home for Peace 


The city apartment dweller had been 
visiting in the country—or what he 
called country, a very small town. 

He had gone out there in a rather 
condescending mood, expecting a 
somewhat boresome week-end among 
the cows and chickens. He returned 
home an enthusiastic booster for the 
detached house as a place to live in. 

“Nobody stamping around over- 
head; nobody banging doors across 


the hall; no whistling shavers in the 
bathroom downstairs; no kids racing 
down from the top floor to the bot- 


tom; no snores from the bedroom 
across the court; above all, no _ half 
dozen radios booming the Sunday aft- 
ernon ball games over different sta- 
tions through walls, floor and ceiling. 

“Only the sweet peace of our own 
loud speaker, its nearest competitor at 
least thirty feet across a green and 
shady garden. I tell you that was 
Heaven to my jangled nerves! Me 
for a home in the suburbs or some- 
where that I can afford a lot of yard 
between me and the family next door! 

“Not that I’ve got anything against 
them, you understand. Probably they 
don’t like my radio either, and I 
know the folks downstairs don’t like 
hearing me walking around over their 


heads. Folks weren’t meant to live in 
tiers. I’m going to get out of my pill- 


box and get me a real home!” 





Making Use of an Odd Corner 


In this home there was no place for the broom 
and the vac; not even for the electric iron; for 
it was built before the days of modern planned 
kitchen efficiency. So the owner devised this 
practical cupboard for the unused corner. One 
can see at a glance how expertly it was planned 
to fit the case. At the upper left may be seen 
the corner of a shelf for furniture polishes, 
powders, soaps etc., while on the inside wall of 
the cupboard, below the shelf, is a row of long 
hooks, making a convenient place to hang elec- 
tric extensions, dust cloths, smaller brushes etc. 

















UCH OF the 
charm of 
the old Col- 
onial homes 
throughout 
New Eng- 

ai land, built 

more than a century ago, was added 
by the elaborately designed entrances, 
of which the late Eighteenth and Nine- 
teenth century builders nearly always 
made a feature. In most of these hand- 
some old doorways a prominent con- 
trast is that of the dark, heavy and not 
infrequently carved wooden doors with 
graceful designs of delicate glazing. 

In this glazing there is an infinite 

variety of patterns, in all of which this 

delicate note is predominant. Many, 
but not all, of the older specimens were 

imported, some from England while a 

few were the work of Dutch artisans. 

The Colonial type of home has “come 

back” and its lines are being followed 

in many of the residences now being 
constructed in all parts of the country. 

Especially are present day home build- 

ers seeking to reproduce these hand- 

some old doorways. 


7 7 7 
Now Is the Time 


Now is the opportunity which comes 
but once or twice in a lifetime to build 
a home at remarkably low cost. This 
is the age of opportunity for the 
builder of a small home. Never before 
has it been possible at such a low cost 
to obtain so much in beauty, utility, 
comfort and durability, for new ideas 
in home building have enormously in- 
creased the values in those factors 
since prices were down to present 
levels in other times. 

Every family that intends ever to 
build a home can do no better than to 
seize this chance, when every factor is 
advantageous. Financing is possible on 
a much easier basis than formerly: real 
estate and materials are down to rock 
bottom prices, and never before were 
small houses so well designed and so 
economically planned. 

This is the ideal time to start on that 
home. 
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WHEN ONE builds a new house, mod- 
ern in plan and style, the financial and 
social rating of the family immediately 
rises. A new house of your own is 
your best advertisement. 


This page is written for the general public with the purpose of encouraging and spreading the idea of home 


owning and home improvement and to help create business. Show it to your editor. Free reprint on request. 
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REALM OF THE 
RETAILER... .- 


Charleston the Realm 
piloted the official flivver 
through the West Virginia 
mountains toward Ole Virginny. 
This department is not a 
stranger to mountain driving, 
but it has been some time since 
we have undertaken such traf- 


From 


fic in wholesale terms. The 
State has done very well by its 
roads, and naturally mountain 





A glimpse of Washington & Lee 
University, one of the institutions 
for which Lexington, Va., is noted 


road building calls for engineer- 
ing of a special character. Some 
of these roads doubtless follow 
the old trails of the pioneers, 
reaching back to the days of 
Dan’l Boone and the other rest- 
less frontiersmen who had to 
see what lay on the other side 
of the ridge. Some of these 
early roads are being changed a 
bit for the purpose of shorten- 
ing and straightening them; 
but in the main they apparently 
must follow the general lines 
laid down by the earlier trail 
makers. Villages are frequently 
long drawn out affairs, cluster- 
ing along the sides of the high- 
way; and the highway and the 


railroad usually stick rather 
closely together along the 
streams, except that the rail- 


road frequently burrows through 
the mountain, while the high- 
way climbs over the ridges. 


Navigating a Sea of 


Meuntains 
Grades are usually fairly easy, 
with comparatively few lifts 


that made second gear neces- 
sary. But the plains driver who 
is used to following a straight 
line for half a day at a time 
will find himself watching in 
front with a new intensity as 
he makes a curve every fifty or 
hundred yards. It is a great 
drive through a tumultous sea 
of green forest, along rocky riv- 
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ers and over high ridges. Again 
the plains or prairie driver, ac- 
customed to seeing farm lying 
beside farm as far as the eye 
can reach, will wonder where 
the people live. Little valleys 
with cultivated fields reaching 
in irregular lines up between 
the hills are followed by miles 
of mountain forests with no 
sign of habitation except the 
highway which he is following. 

At one place we came out onto 
a high point, with the New 
River tumbling along hundreds 
of feet below. We stopped and 
fell into conversation with a 
sort of unofficial guide, a pleas- 
ant person who has had the mis- 
fortune to lose a leg, an acci- 
dent which doubtless made it 
necessary for him to give up 
the usual mountain life for the 
less active but equally tiring 
job of answering tourist ques- 
tions. He told us that a big 
engineering project is under 
way; a tunnel more than five 
miles long which will divert 
this river under a mountain for 
the purpose of developing elec- 
tric current. Probably when, and 
if, the department passes this 
way again the rocky gorge will 
be a dry run. 


A Great Yield of Hot-Dog 
Stands 


No person, driving through 
the State as we did, can form 
much idea of the life of the 
country people. Usually he can 
see but a short distance either 
side of the road, except when 
he is on a high point, and then 
he looks down upon a curtain 
of forest. He comes to many 
villages and to innumerable 
filling stations and hot-dog 
stands; for this is a great tour- 
ist road, traveled by cars from 
many States. I take it for 
granted that the mountain life 
of song and story goes. on, back 
from the main highways. Min- 
erals and hardwoods seem to be 
on every hand, and of course 
the large cities are quite met- 
ropolitan. We saw a good many 
mountain resorts, ranging from 
rustic cabins individually 
owned, to the very high-hat 
Greenbrier Hotel at White Sul- 
phur Springs which is one of 
the noted places of its kind in 
the world. 

Eventually the outfit emerged 
into the Shenandoah Valley of 
Virginia. This great valley be- 
tween the Blue Ridge and the 


Shenandoah Mountains is rich 
in past history and present ag- 
ricultural wealth. They tell me 
the valley farmers are unique 
in that they are never really 
hard up; and that is an achieve- 
ment in these later days. Agri- 
culture is widely diversified and 
includes wheat and corn and 
livestock and especially fruit. 
Further north, toward the upper 
end of the valley are some of 
the country’s great orchards. 
jov. Byrd, brother of Admiral 
Byrd, the explorer, is said to 
have orchards covering 800 
acres. A year or two ago, when 
orchard land took something of 
a boom which it did not hold, 
they say that bearing orchards 
sold for as much at $1,200 an 
acre. In any event the diversi- 
fied crops make it reasonably 
sure that the farms will have 
incomes. Last year dry weather 
did some damage, but yields 
this year are large. All through 
the valley a person sees impos- 
ing homesteads; some of them 
historic, more of comparatively 
recent building. One of the fea- 
tures which the westerner no- 
tices is the miles of board 
fences, painted or whitewashed, 
surrounding paddocks and fields 
for horses. The Virginia saddle 
horse is second only to his Ken- 
tucky cousin. Another quite 
famous farm product is the Vir- 
ginia ham; for sale everywhere 
and served at all hotels. 


A Famous College Town 


At Lexington we called first 
at the yard of Higgins & Irvine. 
W. L. Irvine, the junior part- 
ner, was born near the town on 
a mountain farm; but when he 
reached manhood he adventured 
for a few years in the middle 
West. In fact he spent most of 
this time in and around the 
village of West Branch, Iowa, 
now noted as the birthplace of 
the President of the United 
States. But in those days Mr. 
Hoover was remembered in his 
native village merely as one of 
the boys who had left early and 
was making good out in the 
world. Later on, the Virginia 
people liked him well enough, 
or at least liked him enough 
better than the alternate offer- 
ing, to present him the State’s 
electoral vote; thus reversing a 
Democratic habit extending back 
to ante-bellum days. They say 
that when this happened, the 
college boys at the University 
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Retailing in the Shen- 
andoah Valley 


Where History, Agriculture and Educa. 
tion Mingle—Home of the Virginia Apple 
Blossom Festival 


of Virginia draped the statue 
of Thomas Jefferson in mourn. 
ing; but all that has no part ip 
this story. 

Mr. Irvine tells us that most 
of his lumber is the product of 
nearby mountain mills. Long 
lengths and some finish are 
bought from big mills; but the 
yard has its own planing mill 
and works out some of its finish 
from native lumber. Most of 
this native stuff, however, ig 
pretty knotty for finish, and 
only the very sophisticated have 
been educated to sound knots in 
interior finish. Sales are largely 
in the town itself; for when a 
farmer wants to build a barn he 
usually goes as a matter of 
course to a local sawmill. Some 
times he takes his own logs, 
and the mill saws them for him 
for hire. If he builds a house 
he buys the interior trim and 
sash and doors in town. We 
noticed quite a bit of cedar and 
locust, sawed into squares. This 
is used for blocking under the 
less expensive houses and also 
for fence posts. Mr. Irvine told 
us with some amusement about 
a man he’d known years ago. 
“Locust,” this man announced 


with conviction, “will last in the 
ground forever without rotting. 
I know that’s so, for my father 
tried it twice.” 

Lexington is a widely known 
center; 


educational and natu- 





Sheridan’s headquarters, now the 
Elks’ Club, Winchester, Va., with 
the big apple on the lawn 


rally a college town does not 
grow in population so very rap- 
idly, so the volume of new 
houses is not great. Washing- 
ton & Lee University is lo 
cated here, and so is Virginia 
Military Institute. I think pos- 


is 
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sibly there are other schools. 
Washington & Lee was, I be 
lieve, originally known as 
Washington College. Following 
the Civil War, Gen. Robert E. 
Lee became its president, and 
later his name was added. Gen. 
Lee was president of the insti- 
tution until his death in 1870, 
and he and a number of his 
family are buried in the crypt 
of the old chapel. His old office 
remains as he left it, in the 
pasement of the chapel, and a 
good many mementoes of his 
life have been collected in the 
museum. Among them is the 
skeleton of “Traveler,” his fa- 
mous war horse. Traveler’s last 
home, a stable on the campus, 
is now an automobile garage. 
Tempora mutantur! 

Stonewall Jackson is buried 
in a beautiful cemetery in Lex- 
ington; and so this college town 
in the valley between the moun- 
tain ranges is one of the great 
shrines of the South; probably 
second only to Mount Vernon. 

Ruble & Hutcheson have a 
lumber yard here; but when I 
called I found only a pretty of- 
fice girl, with a lovely Virginia 
accent, in the office, and only 
yard men in the yard. The 
stock seemed much like that of 
Higgins & Irvine. Business is 
jogging along and consists 
mostly of repairing and a few 
additions; but these amount to 
a fair volume. 


In the Orchard Country 


Farther up the 
found another’ school town; 
Staunton. This is the home of 
the nationally known Staunton 
Military Academy. E. H. Hol- 
singer, of the Holsinger Lumber 
Co., repeated earlier statements 
about diversified farming. Or- 
chards are more numerous and 
larger, and there are a good 
many so called incubator farms; 
big chicken farms where the 
eggs are artificially hatched. 
All through this region and up 
and around Winchester we kept 
meeting trucks with huge 
frames, hauling apple barrels. 
They were usually loaded three 
barrels wide, laid lengthwise, 
and five barrels high. The frame 
extended forward above the 
driver’s cab They looked like 
warehouses on wheels. Mr. Hol- 
singer mentioned one difference 
between his trade and that of 
Lexington. Except for small 
dimension, all the stock is big- 
mill production, most of it com- 
ing from the Carolinas and fur- 
ther south. 

The A. Erskine Miller yard is 
a business that has been in op- 
eration for more than half a 
century. In fact F. J. Bergin, 
With whom we talked, has been 
with the company 55 years. He 
is a friendly person who scarcely 
looks as though he numbered 
that many years altogether. The 


valley we 
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Miller family for two genera- 
tions have operated the busi- 
ness; brothers, sons, nephews 
and so on. Some of the prin- 
cipals spent a few years in 
Texas; but always some one .or 
several of the family sold lum- 
ber on this location. Mr. Ber- 
gin says that last year was 
quite a good one for sales and 
profits. This is not quite so 
good. Farm trade is normally 
the bulk of the business, and 
several things combined to take 
the farmer temporarily out of 
the market. The dry season last 
year cut the final returns for 
agriculture, and naturally last 
year’s shortage of income is re- 
flected in this year’s purchases 


of lumber. A downward move- 
ment of the price of orchard 
lands has made owners feel 


poor, whether they thought of 
selling or not. So it goes. I 
have no doubt but that the na- 
tion-wide advertising of bad ag- 
gricultural conditions has made 
for caution; and naturally the 
wheat which these people raise 





last spring when old accounts 
began to be liquidated; but for 
some reason neither clear nor 
happy in its results the springs 
of settlement dried up. Mr. 
Bryan repeated earlier  state- 
ments that local farmers are a 
provident lot and good mana- 
gers and that they are never 
really hard up. They always 
have something to sell. They 
are generally “well fixed” in the 
good old country phrase. But 
naturally there are years when 
money is for the time being 
more plentiful. Nobody really 
worries about local prosperity 
over a period of years. 
Winchester is another most 
attractive valley city; a place of 
thrift, of nice houses, of fresh 
paint and that indefinable fac- 
tor which always can be recog- 
nized that marks a going con- 


cern. Perhaps the chief factor 
is concentrated agricultural 
wealth. Farmers have made 


their modest fortunes in earlier 
years and have moved here, 
while still operating their big 





John W. Rosenberger & Co. is a wholesaling and retail concern of 
Winchester, Va., which maintains displays of millwork, paints etc. in its 
spacious windows 


is not bringing good prices. Lo- 
cal wheat markets range well 
above those of Kansas and the 
Southwest, both because of the 
transportation charges from the 
plains and because local millers 
believe Virginia wheat is supe- 
rior. 


Sales of Native Stock 


Mr. Bergin tells me that the 
Miller yard uses quite a bit of 
native timber, including some 
good white pine. This Virginia 
white pine is a little knotty for 
finish, but it is much used in 
framing. This company is get- 
ting some fir that comes around 
through the canal, and Mr. Ber- 
gin stated that the company had 
long bought stock of the Long- 
Bell Lumber Co. The company 
operates a large planing mill, 
located across the tracks from 
the yard. 

H. R. Bryan, of the William 
S. Bryan yard, said that while 
he could do with more sales the 
thing that he really wanted to 
see pick up was collections. He 
thought the blockade was broken 


orchards from town. Country 
houses are quite impressive; 
estates in every sense. One 


guesses that the art of country 
life here is very old and well 
developed. Farmers, at least 
the wealthier ones, have for 
some generations worked on the 
principle that farming is a way 
of life as well as a way of mak- 
ing money. The valley was 
pretty hardly used during the 
Civil War and was the scene of 
many cavalry fights between 
Sheridan and Early. Winches- 
ter was made rather famous by 
the old poem, Sheridan’s Ride; 
but it seems that the poet got 
his geography mixed a _ bit 
and that Sheridan started from 
Winchester instead of toward it. 
His headquarters, from which 
he started this ride, is marked, 
and it is now the city’s Elk’s 
Club. 

John W. Rosenberger & Co. is 
a wholesaling and retailing con- 
cern with a handsome office 
building in which are displayed 
such things as millwork and 
paints; and like most of these 
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Virginia concerns this one op- 
erates a planing mill. John H. 
Rosenberger, a pleasant young 
business man, said that business 
was fairly good. No big houses 
are going up, but some modest 
ones are under construction, and 
the old Two R’s, repairs and re- 
modeling, are going along. This 
company does not do contract- 
ing, though most of the others 
in the city do. Some of the 
smaller ones are contractors first 
and dealers second; though at 
least one large plant does con- 
tracting. Most of the independ- 
ent contractors for a number of 
years have been working on a 
percentage basis; a satisfactory 
arrangement for the dealers, as 
they are not compelled to divide 
the losses from too low esti- 
mates. 

Glaize & Bro. is the big yard 
that contracts as well as retails. 
This is a large concern that op- 
erates a planing mill and has 
extensive displays of millwork 
and sidelines in the office. The 
department was unable to see 
Mr. Glaize. Trade in Winches- 
ter appears to divide fairly 
equally between town and coun- 
try. 





Launch New Type Mod- 


ernization Drive 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 27.—An 
aggressive drive to stimulate 
building repairs, alterations, im- 
provements and modernization 
work during the remainder of 
the autumn and through the 
coming winter has been launched 
here by Mayor James M. Curley 
of Boston. The campaign is be- 
ing conducted along a different 
angle than heretofore and is be- 
ing employed in other sections 
where lumbermen have co-oper- 
ated with builders, realtors and 
other local interests to rejuve- 
nate the building industry. The 
mayor of Boston is seeking re- 
sults through religious, fraternal 
and civic organizations, and he 
stated to a representative of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that 
he has already received scores of 
responses to his appeal to these 
agencies to co-operate in thus 
providing work for the unem- 
ployed by repairing and modern- 
izing their buildings while prices 
of building materials are around 
30 percent below normal levels. 
Officials of many of these organ- 
izations are reporting that they 
are carrying out the project as 
the mayor proposed by voting 
not only to conduct the building 
activities at once on their organ- 
ization premises, but in addition 
to induce individual members to 
make repairs and needed altera- 
tions and improvements at home 
in order to take advantage of 
existing low prices and at the 
same time give material aid to 
the jobless. 
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Retailers Round Table 


Offer of Free Gasoline Brings 
Prospects to Yard 


A unique plan for inducing desirable prospects 
to visit a lumber yard and look over the stock 
was recently put into effect, with excellent 
results, by the Briggs Lumber Co. at its 
Oneonta (N. Y.) yard. 

This proposition was based upon the novel 
idea of offering to present all visitors, free of 
charge, with five gallons of good gasoline, or, 
in other words, enough “to bring them there 
and back,” with a comfortable surplus over. 

This invitation was extended by means of 
personal letters to the prospects whose presence 
was desired, each letter being typed on the com- 


pany’s regular business letterhead, with the 
name of the addressee properly filled in. The 
text of the letter was as follows: 

October 5 to 10 ineclusive—that’s a real 


six days at our Oneonta yard. 
invited to inspect it and we 
the Atlantic gas free 
take you back. 

We want you to judge our stock for quality 
and see how we Keep house. 

When you, personally, have 
yard, return this letter and 
five gallons of good Atlanta 
tank free. Fill your car 
will be interested too. 

We are also enclosing a parking ticket that 
can be used any day that week at the Empire 


Everyone is 
want to furnish 
to bring you over and 


inspected the 
we will pump 
gas into your 
with friends, they 


State Oil Co.’s parking space behind the 
Wilber Bank. 

Remember, all this is for the week of 
October 5. If possible, come the early part 


of the week as the people in town may crowd 
us the last few days. 

The Briggs company maintains free sales 
service for the benefit of its customers (which 
was fully explained on page 28 of the Sept. 26 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN), this 
service providing for the listing of items which 
farmers might wish to sell or exchange; and in 
order to make the letters of invitation to the 
“gas party” also serve the purpose of promoting 
that service, thereby “killing two birds with one 
stone,” there were listed on the back of the 


sheet a number of items which farmers desired 
either to sell or to buy. 

This invitation letter was sent out to 450 of 
the company’s farm friends, with the object, as 
stated by Roscoe C. Briggs, president of the 
company, of getting people to become more 
familiar with its establishment, its facilities, and 
the service that a well-kept yard can offer. 

Mr. Briggs further stated that while the 
number of persons who availed themselves of 
the opportunity fell below expectations, the 
quality of the callers was nearly 100 percent. 

“Twenty-six cars called at the yard,” reported 
Mr. Briggs, “and they averaged more than two 
people to the car. Only one man came with 
the sole idea of getting free gasoline, the bal- 
ance being prospects who were truly interested. 
We had real inquiries from ten people, including 
two who were interested in homes, one in fixing 
up and repairing, these including a particular 
reference to Sheetrock and an inquiry about 
wood shingles for covering side walls. We 
also made five different sales that amounted to 
something over $165. 

“We believe it decidedly was worthwhile,” 
continued Mr. Briggs, “and if we knew of an- 
other plan as good, we would start it at once.” 

An interesting by-product was that in issuing 
an invitation of this sort everyone about the 
yard naturally felt an incentive to clean up and 
put everything in order in readiness for the 
guests. Mr. Briggs remarked that he wished he 
knew of something that would keep everyone 
on his toes in this respect and make him par- 
ticularly careful about the yard housekeeping, 
at least once a month. 

“While we try to maintain a clean, well or- 
dered yard,” remarked Mr. Briggs, “we never- 
theless found quite a few places that needed 
attention before we held this inspection week.” 
He added that he watches the columns of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN very Closely looking for 
ideas of this sort. 

Referring again to the free sales service, it 
is interesting to note that during the inspection 
week there were listed with the company 
enough “Wanted—To Sell” and “Wanted—To 
3uy” items to fill a full sheet of letter paper. 





good in packages. 


consumers. 
forgotten? 
net drawers. 


usable. 


corners. 





This Week’s Timely Tip 


Why Not Stage a Fall Clean-up? 


Get the advertising booklets out from behind the counter. 
folders from the cement company have been gathering dust enough. 
The booklets the built-in cabinet people sent you will do you no 
The souvenirs from the brick people, the note- 
books the roofing company sent, and all the other advertising broad- 
sides and literature, need to be gotten into the hands of possible 
Honest now—isn’t there a lot of it just put away and 
Dig out the bunches you have in the old desk and cabi- 
Clean house—some of it can’t be used any more at 
all; some of it is out of date and some is soiled, but a lot of it is 
Get it to working for you. 
line found that in more than 60 percent of the cases investigated 
retailers were not using the dealer-help literature furnished them, 
except spasmodically. Usually they had no definite plan for using 
it, and in many cases it was just gathering dust in cabinets and 


The 


A field investigator in another 











Parade Feature Now an "Ad'" 


A miniature house was appropriately dec. 
orated and mounted on one of the trucks of 
the Community Lumber Co., Gothenburg, Neb, 
as that company’s contribution to a parade held 
in that city. After serving its purpose in the 
parade, the little house was installed in front 








The miniature house as originally used on a 
parade float by the Community Lumber Co. 
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The miniature house as it now appears stand- 
ing m front of the company’s office 


of the company’s office as a most attractive 
advertisement, where it is coveted, for play- 
house purposes, by all the children who see 
it. The house, which is built of Celotex, is 
attractively painted and even fitted up with cur- 
tains at the windows. 


Gives Hardwood Combs 
as Ads 


The Hardwood Lumber Co., of Denver, 
Colo., distributer of hardwood products, re- 
cently stimulated panel business to a consider- 
able extent by distributing 300 hardwood pocket 
combs among prospective users of panel mate- 
rial, and among other users of hardwood prod- 
ucts. 

Made of polished walnut and mahogany, these 
combs are very durable, the wood absorbs the 
oil of the hair, preventing the comb from be- 
coming greasy. Put up in small, onion-skin 
paper envelopes, the combs cost approximately 
five cents apiece. The total investment amounted 
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to $15, a nominal sum for the results secured, 
in the opinion of officers of the firm. 

The Hardwood Lumber Co. at the present 
time is concentrating on panel trade. An ex- 
tensive solicitation program in several different 
fields has netted good returns. “We feel that 
the panel is just beginning to come into its 
own,” said G. V. Henaghan, vice president of 
the company. “Improving results from our re- 
cent sales efforts in the panel line would indi- 
cate that this is destined to be one of the 
leaders in the hardwood field.” 

Mr. Henaghan pointed out the increasing use 
of paneling in theatrical scenery as one example 
of its development possibilities. 





Boston, Mass., Oct. 26.—A large amount of 
lumber and several parcels of land as well as 
a warehouse, all formerly owned by the A. T. 
Stearns Lumber Co. of Neponset, were recently 
bought by L. Grossman Sons (Inc.), as an- 
other step in its policy of expansion. This firm 
was established thirty-eight years ago in 
Quincy, Mass. 

Publicity with the Grossman firm might be 
said largely to take the form of color. Not long 
ago the main plant and the motor delivery fleet 
were all generously toned with orange, the 
bright shade selected for the firm’s equipment. 
Color was also used to focus attention of home- 
makers who were invited by direct mail to at- 
tend a lecture and demonstration of special 
home painting of small wood furniture and the 
coloring of vases, jars etc. At that time a!l 
were invited to view the variety of ready-built 
home equipment and the other lines handled. 

“Building material made up an order we sent 
to the Cape Verde Islands,” President Reuben 
Grossman replied to an inquiry about long-dis- 
tance orders. “From time to time we do have 
orders for some distant places, although that is 
not at all the important part of our business.” 





A Help in Selling Nails 


A rather unusual feature at the yard of the 
Ernest Grill Lumber Co., Boulder, Colo., is 
the “keg of nails” room. This is a platform 
approximately twelve feet square, and off the 
main driveway at the yards about ten feet back 
from the entrance. This room is well-roofed 
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For the purchaser of small quantities of nails, 
another “silent salesman” is used. In front of 
the counter in the office where checks are writ- 
ten out and small packages wrapped, are twenty 
bins, arranged in two rows of ten each, facing 
outwards, so that the customer on the far side 
of the counter looks directly down on the rows 
of bins and can put his hand on the kind of 
nails wanted. 

With these two excellent “silent salesmen” 
on duty, it is the custom not to mention the 
subject of nails until the other sales have been 
completed. This gives an opportunity for stress- 
ing other points, secure in the knowledge that 
these helps will sell the right quality and 
quantity of nails without much effort. 

Beyond this, the “keg of nails” room is a dis- 
tinctive feature that the Ernest Grill Lumber 
Co. can be remembered by. 


Another Firm Modernizes Its 
Business Home 


TRENTON, Mo., Oct. 26.—Since last Febru- 
ary the main offices of the G. N. McGee Lum- 
ber Co. (which operates yards at Trenton, 
Richmond, Henrietta and Camden, Mo.) have 
been located here, and last June the company 
modernized the local 





observed that 
parked at night in the street or in open lots 
during the last summer. They put their heads 
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Good Time to Push Garages 


WALTHAM, Mass., Oct. 26—Members of the 
George J. Barker Lumber Co.’s organization 
innumerable automobiles were 


together and discussed ways and means. The 
result of this huddle was a modest newspaper 
advertising campaign, and the ultimate result 
has been a quite satisfactory upward trend in 
the company’s volume of business. Careful fig- 
uring showed that lumber, nails and blueprints 
for a very satisfactory single garage could be 
delivered in Waltham territory for $165 with a 
comfortable margin of profit, and that $225 
would similarly cover the prospective customer’s 
investment in a two-car garage. These facts 
were broadcast to the automobile driving public 
as an inducement for people to house their cars 
for the coming winter. It was pointed out that 
a modest outlay of cash with a little fun with 
a hammer would add to the value of homes with 
100 percent dividends. The prices quoted cover 
all cost except paint, foundations and floors. 
The lumber is cut to size at the yard from east- 
ern spruce, Douglas fir and western hemlock. 
Response from home owners is very satisfac- 





plant, installing a dis- 
play room and making 
other interior improve- 
ments. At the same 





Showing modernized ex- 
terior of warehouse and 
office of C. N. McGee 
Lumber Co., Trenton, 
Missouri 





time the front of the 
building, which former- 





MEGEE LUMBER CO 





ly was covered with 
stucco, was given a 
brick veneer surface. 


One of the accompanying illustrations shows 
a window display which the McGee company 
prepared for the ‘Farm Revue” which the lo- 
cal merchants put on annually. The display, 
which shows a model farmstead, was supplied 
through the courtesy of the Long-Bell Lumber 
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Display window 


of G. N. McGee Lumber Co., Trenton, Mo., with the model farmstead shown 


during the “Farm Revue” 


and enclosed, cool in summer and warm in win- 
ter, with a window at the back, and the whole 
length of the front open on the driveway. 

Having concluded his lumber purchases, the 
Customer usually is close to this platform. 
There twenty nail kegs are ranged around the 
walls. These furnish excellent seats, and the 
customer is conducted to them, while his deal 
is concluded with the purchase of whatever 
kind and quantity of nails he needs. 

The room is swept twice daily, the kegs in- 
spected for points that might tear clothes, and 
the window at back of the room is kept open. 


Sales Corporation, Kansas City, Mo. The dis- 
play fitted in very nicely with the spirit of this 
annual affair, and was favorably commented on 
by many observers. 

The officers of the McGee company assert 
that notwithstanding a certain reluctance to 
make improvements that seems to be prevalent, 
due to general business conditions, it was felt 
by them that the dealer who aims to be suc- 
cessful must be “up and coming,” and must 
have his yard look as though he felt that better 
times for himself and his customers are not very 


far away. 


tory. The results show that this is one more 
way for the retail lumber dealer to stimulate 
fall business. 





Miniature Houses in Windows 
Advertise Retailer 


One of the things that attract the wanderer 
in Des Moines, Iowa, is the beautiful two-story 
miniature residence found in the windows of 
several of the more prominent real estate deal- 
ers, also building and loan institutions. This 
miniature home is built of wood on the Colonial 
style, with brick foundation and green tile roof. 

The building measures about 24x18 inches 
and is possibly 20 inches in height. It is set 
right in the center of a nice lot, well sodded, 
this effect being given by using one of the larger 
grass rugs now so common in window displays. 

The advertising is very modest, the only 
thing noticeable being a small card, about 
4x7 inches, that reads: “Remember the Queal 
Lumber Co. when you build.” 

The Queal Lumber Co. is doing business at 
two locations in Des Moines, one at 224 East 
Grand, while the second is at 600 Seventh 
street. 





LONGLEAF YELLOW pine flooring appeared in 
the spetifications for laying new floors and 
repairing old floors in Newton (Mass.) school 
buildings during the summer vacation, also for 
stair treads and landings. The specifications 
prepared by Cecil C. Chadwick, Newton pub- 
lic buildings commissioner, providing for floor- 
ing in nineteen school rooms and a library, re- 
quired the lumber to be “Georgia hard pine 
longleaf B grade or better 1-inch by 2%-inch 
face.” For the stair treads “Georgia hard pine 
longleaf” was specified, each tread to be one 
piece 1%-inch thick. 





Forecasts Era of Specialized Stores 


Detroit, Micu., Oct. 26.—“*The day of the 
large lumber yard is past; the trade of the fu- 
ture will be served by small neighborhood 
stores, backed up by big wholesale yards which 
will serve an entire city or area.” 

That is the view of Charles D. Lesher, of the 
Redford Wrecking & Lumber Co., former 
wholesaler and retailer, who has proved his 
faith in the idea above stated by opening a 
lumber and home specialty store in a growing 
niddle-class community of the Detroit suburbs. 

To serve the minor needs of the individual 
for lumber in all forms the present-day yard is 
poorly organized, and must be so, in the opinion 
of Mr. Lesher, who proceeds to explain his 
views, as follows: 

‘\ man wants a single piece of lumber; yard 
practice requires invoicing, billing and the whole 
routine, all for a very minor sale. The result 
is decreased efficiency. The high overhead, 
relatively, of the lumber yard, is a factor against 
it. It is equipped to handle the big sale, but 
not to take care of that which is strictly retail 
trade 

‘The big vards of the future will discard all 
small sales efforts, and will discourage all re- 
tail departments in their own field. They will 
sell only to the retail stores, to which they will 
act as wholesale suppliers, and to the larger 
building trade.” 

In this connection, Mr. Lesher has proved 
to his own satisfaction that building is increas- 
ingly going into the hands of the large corpora- 
tion or speculative builder. The small builder, 
who engages in building a single home, is grad- 
ually passing out of the field in the larger 
cities; and the combined production of a con- 
cern simultaneously engaged on a number of 
projects effects savings that are impossible for 
the single house builder. The large building 
corporation makes an ideal customer for the 
wholesale yard. 

However, Mr. Lesher explained further, to 
service the owner after his house is built, is 


Live Nebras 


“The appearance of one’s place of business 
has much to do with increasing sales,” said 
G. W. O'Halloran, of the G. W. O'Halloran 
Lumber Co., Wood Lake, Neb. “How are you 
to urge other people to build houses, or im- 
prove their present buildings, unless all of your 
own buildings are strictly up-to-date?” This 
concern conducts a modern lumber, hardware 
and implement business, and all of its buildings 
embody the most modern type of construction. 

“Hardware line is one of the best side lines 
that a lumberman can put in for it draws both 
men and women,” continued Mr. O'Halloran. 
“We use the open stock method of display, and 
everything is plainly priced. We have recently 
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the special province of the retail store. Special- 
ties are required, involving ideas which the cus- 
tomer may want to work out. The large yard 
can not serve these needs profitably, but the 
store can. Individually owned and operated, 
the store staff is small, but trained to handle 
all likely needs. Special jobs are sent to nearby 
mills for working. 

Sales efforts are concentrated in a particular 
neighborhood. That is an essential feature of 
the trade, as envisaged by Mr. Lesher. Circu- 
lars are distributed and advertising is confined 
strictly to a selected territory which is thor- 
oughly covered. The residents are made to feel 
that the lumber retailer operates a community 
store, and is not merely there because the space 
happened to be vacant, while selling all over 
the city. This of course, applies to the larger 
cities; for the small town the local area is the 
obvious competitive restriction. 

The lumber specialty store must include allied 
lines—such as paints and hardware, especially 
such items as tie in with regular woodwork 
sales. In this manner alone can the customer 
be assured of complete service. 

Specialties constitute a large part of the stock 
of this ideal store, which in fact is a home 
improvement merchandising mart. Stock lum- 
ber of all descriptions of course is required; 
but in addition, a large stock of made-up items 
is necessary. While no complete lines are pos- 
sible to stock, catalogs must be readily avail- 
able; and the customer must be encouraged to 
select from them for quick delivery from the 
central supply yards. 

Mr. Lesher advocates extension of the store 
into the field of financing, for small home im- 
provements, such as additions, garages, interior 
alterations and the like. For such small im- 
provements the ordinary loan sources normally 
are closed. Banks and the other usual lenders 
of money concentrate upon larger loans. The 
lumber specialty store, on the other hand, is di- 
rectly concerned, and is able to increase its own 


added china and glassware, and that attracts 
the women. The lumber yard is next door, and 
in the hardware building are samples of floor- 
ing, roofing and siding, as well as a wide 
variety of builders’ hardware and a full stock 
of paints. Many visitors, both men and women, 
coming to buy tools or tableware are caught 
by our display of building materials, photos of 
improved homes, built-in features, garages etc. 
\s soon as they show any interest we list them 
as prospects, and if they do not buy at the 
time we see to it that they receive literature 
and information in regard to any alterations 
they may intend to make. 

“All of our lumber, with the exception of 
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business by assisting in 
the financing of these 
projects. 

An interesting fact Mr. 
Lesher has developed is 
that for a man who is 
not naturally a mechanic, 
amateur carpentry does 
not pay. Such a man 
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Detroit, 
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Mich. 
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often attempts to do a 
job about the home which 
is beyond his skill and 
botches it. Construction 
of unsatisfactory storm 
windows and screens is 
one of the most frequent 
home-made jobs. This 
can be done just as cheaply by the store from 
stock items, Mr. Lesher says. To prove this 
to the man who wants to save a few cents on 
each piece requires salesmanship, but is worth 
while in net satisfaction. 

Despite its specialization, the retail lumber 
store of the future, as visualized by Mr. Lesher, 
will serve all needs of the man who wants to 
do a small amount of home or commercial con- 
struction. It will have contacts with mills, 
specialty houses and the wholesale yards which 
will enable it to serve all home needs. Large 
construction is entirely outside its field. The 
auxiliary lines, such as hardware, will be prop- 
erly subordinated to the main function of the 
store—which is promotion of the uses of lum- 
ber—but will be carried in such quantity and 
variety as will enable the customer to get all 
his related purchases at one time. In short, 
complete service for home improvement is the 
ideal sought. 





a Firm Has Up-to-date Plant 


shingles, lath and posts, is fully protected from 
the weather. 

“We do a good business in the repair of 
implements and harness, and thus make valu- 
able contacts with farmers. It is easy to ascer- 
tain whether they are going to build cribs or 
other buildings, or contemplate doing any fenc- 
ing or painting. When we know that any such 
construction or repairs are advisable we often 
suggest them. There is nothing like a personal 
interview, with either a city man or a farmer, 
to clinch the sale of materials. 

“A new highway has recently been com- 
pleted into Wood Lake from the east, which 
brings many tourists in this direction, in addi- 


The hardware store (left) and the lumber office and warehouse (right) of the G. W. O’Halloran Lumber Co., Wood River, Neb. 
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tion to local sportsmen who come here to hunt repairing and painting done. While the indi- States Forest Service. 
or fish. Along this highway we have posted vidual sales are smaller, we anticipate a good 
signs calling attention to our sporting goods, total volume, and window displays, roadside 
builders’ hardware and lumber. Many orders signs and other sales efforts are being keyed 


As a result of a forest 
fire in Siskiyou County, California, in 1926 the 
assessments on timber lands owned by two lum- 
ber companies were reduced by $57,410 in 1930, 


; 79 : : 
for lumber or paint have been traced to mo-_ up accordingly. and the tax returns decreased 40 percent in this 
torists who stopped to get some flies or car- 4-year period. Allowing 50 years for this tract 
tridges. How Forest fires reduce assessed valuation to regain its original timber value by normal 


“Outlook for building trade this fall is not of timber lands and injure county tax incomes 


x ) ; growth, the total loss in taxes to the county, 
very bright, but there will be a good deal of — is shown by a report just issued by the United 


not adding interest, will be $84,050. 


Retail Credit and Collection eso wsow 
Secretary-Treasurer and 
System That Works Credit Mansoor, 


The Portage Lumber & 
Building Co., Akron, Ohio. 


Part 2—Time Payment Credit Plan 







































































{This is the second of a pate...2/24/ 3ls.193 Application For Credit On Time Payment Raing__Oala ; owner. Sometimes the work 
series of articles on a credit Sion Amott Te “ae ~ | Pi ae ee is undertaken by a contrac- 
and collection system, si pay 267.20 127. 20 | “I Ye ‘ d P hi 

® © v 0! 0 v yi | ( ; d i Ss 
from others of which will ap- Down Payment | _26)72 | | Labor | _14d, 00 | Monthly 3/38 |e we Have Mortgage or Lien or Ir, an W wl pay or nis 
this pear from time to time. Bal. for Note = i 240! 48 | ‘ | \To Start.. 193....|| Assigned L. C. on Record:? Yor work, deducting 10 percent 
. ee ; | ° e ae = ; _ 
's on Watch for succeeding in- pyaar pa Moh . [Gra Ae —— | Eee from his estirnate to pay us 
vorth | stallments.— —Epiror. | a 20,00 267.20 | a eee for advancing the money 
— ontractor Res | a 
William Smith _ 110 Good St. This Required Before Credit and taking the risk In 
mber While we disliked start- Owner Res 8 ome 
' ing to sell lumber on time _____gobn Jones _ 220 Blank St. | |. Fill in all questions and sgnatures of such case, we put the ap- 
sher, on Former Rewlsty: Former Residence | owners to the application - 7 7 
ts to payments, and while for S.Main _ ! None re ees eee ee plication in his name, make 
. z atta ae a Emplo st —TDept, Employed = oth angered Se ga : 
con- the most part such pay- EiGer Worker nat 77 dyear Tire & Ror. Go. "418 x Rey agissncepedieth orcs the note and mortgage pay- 
nills ments have not been kept tore. Page ie ei a i-¥ Estate to be Improved a ge | 3. Be sure to get the mortgages Record able to him, and have him 
ar are 1i x to rree > y 2 a ‘ — —— Se has Re... 4. Have owner and wife sign note at 
vhict up according to agreement, } t endorse the ‘er t ; 
cn » A All rin Garden ry | tume of application endorse 1é¢m over Oo us 
. we feel that there is money  —Alloment Spring & leieas eli icine stn ars 
-arge ; : : “init First Mortgage in Favor of ‘ tion to owners that we re with recourse. This methoc 
TI in this kind of business. Good Friend Savings & Trpet Co. $3000, 00 _ mortgage as secunty : Merariy" 
ne , “egy” ——e— a _—_ piss makes him select his risks 
Drop W e get better prices, tor rans Sn & Sever S None moun 6. Have contractor endorse note on note 7 : 
= . ° ee es * os, t ° > : 
f the there usually is not much Remarks ~ b ides 1 ) 7. Investigate references before delivery and ace that the wor = 
“tens competition on a sale on cocan, tAeebicen’ has other income . —— 6 6a lary | ¢ Gleb tiee manne tetee aeee done right. When the work 
- ; cki c n ress ° 
and — this plan. pas __ First National  _— __E, Exchange | 9 Note—We do mot sell where there is completed, and before 
* all Before we make a time Savings Account at TELE IIL. | Bank | Address nnpnne os rtgages and any liens or we give the contractor his 
hort, | payment sale, = on "he Paid Up Accounts With and ee "Otet1 Co.Dec.1930) Akron Fur.Co.1929"” Land c ntract must be assigned in money, a satisfaction re- 
F panying form has to be Open Accounts Now With ; 2j is required of the 
the filled out (except for the __Yeager Co Co. J.Koch Co. 11. Owner of land must sign note it land Compt 1S Fe a ed the 
ille 1 a I : — SAN at -- | contract used in advance owner. It will be noted 
amount o 1e account, ee rh ; 1 12 seit in enact eaid en “ieee r 
. ate Amo Sar Mo With Abov - ect af that the note is cognovit, 
gga ao pee 66 UU EE Yeager Co.$25.00 per mo. Koch 10.00 ranma epee one on which Soci can 
date of first payment, Sate ele eadomn a Pee s via ent ’ 
which are left blank until Dino _ \4 be taken without trial. 
j the job is completed) and __ Mr, “Smith-Jones Piano Co. personal knowledge Se sak If there is a_ sufficient 
. eree ° nvestigate tit tor cuvery = 
signed. This form and the ___ Mr. Williams- Square Deal Grocery Co."""""""" | applicant and wife magn mor amount paid on a contract 
: mortgage, however, are ~~ |S Husbandll gage in advance, in ink for the land, we sell on 
from : on a i inane a = "—) “an = 1: Sie me eer . . ee 
a ‘a = aioe we i a yy + time payment, getting the 
, oO out. 2 C >ttin over i ; : F 
ir of | the signature prong in the aS Owner!) 18. G aeigument t uw oO ie 
signe > ox. 2 - devsetieieantiantatitiininbasiniecinname Md a a . set reference from contractor . 
allen : 61 to 89 N. Case Ave, E. Akron, Ohio land contract, and askin 
\ alu job had been started, but if Pach as ‘buying on land Passa pact must sign also_ }} 19. We cannot take a lien after we have Hg 8 
uscer- we found thet after cus ——o a a mortgage on record the owner of the land to 
c € - “ 
bs or | tomers had obtained the Owner(s), Do Not Sign This Receipt Until Work Is Completed To Your Satisfaction | Remarks sign on the note also. 
pe: | materials they were not so Sn ee Sometimes if the appli- 
— i anxious to sign up, and This is to certify that William Smith. wn cant gets out of a job and 
oO . ° 
now demand signature in has completed all of the work on the part of said contractor to be performed under and by/| J i n no av. and has not 
‘sonal advance They a anxious virtue of the contract signed and entered into by me (us), and I (we) do hereby acknowl-|| Below—T his applica- oe , at hs - t nt 
c . ‘ an) : i Saad ‘ ' much interest in the prop- 
rmer, ' enough at the start to do edge the ———- note in the amount of $ 240, 48 ,» Signed by me (us) given i tion for credit on the pros eo erien om wh a 
| 5 * b os payment of the amount due for the work completed under said contract. . y, - 

. . i] lv a . , 
com- most anything. . neni 7 a x — ager plan it. The allotment owner's 
which We first ascertain the ‘és (Husband) | must be signed before name on the note holds the 

s . — e ‘ 7 Wi . | s je : 
add- | spy d y or = —_— itness y a x material is allowed to allotment owner. Some- 

é le top of this torm. (Wife) I i i 

“> 4 eave the yard times an applicant has a 

} If it is O.K., we know we ji : - f 
| are ready to go on with the wife but denies it, and she 
- matter. On right will be -- ONE YEAR NOTE ‘ does not sign the note and 
noted a column stating the s. 240,484 mi14 Po gy Febry «2 93. mortgage. A check-up of 
requirements for credit. By “Iwo Hundred & Fourty & 48/106 ye ps - Le ethan the city directory usually 
» checking on this and hay- Two sea & Yoursy = pcbltia itil — tells us whether his state- 
ing everything completed wn equa soceesive monthly iealiments of (8 20,00 Twenty HuHHHHHA HEHEHE tar 7 oe 
ad before delivery of mate- each b e nr ning —_ igieet : day of Merch ° St ont commincing said payments monthly until all install ment 1S correc ? 
. 2 . ments reof are together with interest o st ai of he (8 > 9 > aV > 
——= rials, a great deal of extra the office of THE PORTAGE LUMBER @ BUILDING CO. 61 to 89 N. Case Ave, E. Akron, Ohio. sh “Sent Pet annum, at i a time pay os 
——== a ee TS > : AND I, We, hereby irrevocably authorize and empo' attorney-at-law to appear f o ct he abov application tor credit has 
E work 1S ay oided., I rom the at any time after the rit ato 2 Meyers Sande. is: 1g Rag Me Geant ol vet rv ot dl dh thas of Ci hae Sue tn I I : P : k > 
county records we can al- the United States, and to waive the issuance and service of process and to confess judgment in favor of the legal holder hereof against me, been granted, we make a 
or us, for the amount appearing due hereon, with interest as hereinabove provided, and cost of suit, and to waive and release all errors a $ 1 rd I 1 te 
— Ss locate the property im said proceedings and judgment and to waive all mght of appeal from the judgment ial card recorc ot the date 
m4 All parties to this note, including sureties, end s and guarantors, hereby severally ive presentm for , notice of nor sn " ac , > < 
i recording a mortgage. Payment, Bh ooary sae ad pace yr ieticaag A uae Gant poe Arsage cg seed ‘oa “ah =e a yo seas Mag on dhd oa W he n the last pay ment 1S 
but getting this inform: a- hereby consent that time - payment may be extended after maturity from time to time without notice thereof ; due and interest starts at 8 
tion from the owner is If any in taliment of this note be not paid when due, then all installments hereof remaining unpaid shall immediately become due » ° om 
oe , n : and payable at the option of the legal holder hereof, without notice or demand, said notice and demand being hereby expressly waived percent, and file it aw ay 
ch ea: y zn . 
#| B check — ~e ? ys _o sadhana Pe x until that date, when we 
ca ack ( ; (ates i 
correctness sedi - THE PORTAGE LUMBER & BUILDING CO Signy mene make the charge, in case 
Ss. He 
| Our system includes pay- pyWilliam Smith Contr ‘ is (Wie) the payments have not been 
. Saad = wen 
ing the contractors and » - a/ae/s a Here met as agreed, and are 
= ec in full by a 2. (Owner) 
getting the total from the castes overdue. 











(Sign in Ink) 
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Develops Trade in Yard-Built Specialties 


Repustican City, Nes., Oct. 26.—Due to the 
efforts of John R. Barber, manager of the local 
yard of the Foster Lumber Co., a fine volume of 
business has been built up in the sale of home- 
made farm specialties. 

Mr. Barber’s first experience in handling 
these products was four years ago when he 
took on a line of factory made specialties, in- 
cluding hog houses, hog feeders and brooder 
houses. He made a drive on these and suc- 
ceeded in selling two carloads of them the first 
vear. 

Then he decided to try making these struc- 
tures in the yard, figuring that he could at least 
save the freight and so offer them to his cus- 
tomers at a lower price. By following a policy 
of good construction and good materials Mr. 
Barber has built up a large trade on these ar- 
ticles, which include two styles of brooder 
houses, besides hog houses, feeders, wagon 
boxes, trellises, lawn furniture and other items. 
He finds the brooder houses especially good 
sales items. He will build to order anything 
his customers want, even articles that they 
have been accustomed to buy ready-made. Even 
under the unfavorable conditions prevailing dur- 
ing the last year Mr. Barber has sold $1,000 





worth of these products, all constructed right in 
the yard. 

All the items built are of Mr. Barber’s own 
design. He has put in a great deal of time and 
study in determining the best design for each, 
endeavoring to remedy any faults that develop, 
and he now says: “I believe I have them where 
they are pretty good, as they seem to be giving 
satisfaction.” 

The hog house which he builds is sectional, 
built of clear tongue and groove flooring. 
Twelve bolts are used in fastening it together. 
One-half of the roof is hinged in the middle, 
with a piano hinge, which lets the full half 
of the roof open completely on the other half, 
thus admitting plenty of sunlight while at the 
same time insuring against the wind blowing it 
shut, or breaking it off the hinges. 

The hog feeder, which is also sectional, is 
built of the same materials as the hog house, 
and also is fastened together with bolts. The 
feeder is built bell shape so that feed will not 
clog up in it. It has three compartments, one 
small one for minerals or tankage and the other 
two for any other feeds that the farmer may 
wish to use. It has twenty-four feed doors of 
heavy gauge galvanized iron, this part of the 





Left- 


Some of the wood specialties made in the yard of the Foster Lumber Co. 


Right—A 


feeder being all that is not built in the yard, 
as it is necessary to have these factory made. 
The bottom of the feed trough is covered with 
galvanized iron so the hogs will not wear jt 
out, and the same sort of roof is used as that 
on the hog house. 

Mr. Barber also builds a wagon box, of 
tongue and groove flooring. This box has solid 
sides and no top box, as it is made to fill a de. 
mand for a moderately cheap farm box. 

The brooder houses are built of tongue and 
groove material, with shingle roofs and ventila- 
tors, the windows being of the top ventilating 
type, with built-in frames, covered with glass 
cloth. 

The lawn chair is built of fir, and the trel- 
lises of material suited to that purpose. Al] 
these products are thoroughly creosoted inside 
and out except the chair and the trellises, which 
are painted with aluminum paint. 

A number of these articles are shown in the 
accompanying illustrations. All are sold at very 
reasonable figures, as follows: Hog house (less 
floor) $13; hog feeder (50 bushels) $35; wagon 


box (26 inches) $23; lawn chair $2.50; trellis 
$1.25; brooder. house (No. 1) $65: brooder 
house (No. 2) $55. 


of the hog feeder 


“close-up” 


Weatherstrip Jobs Help Create Other Sales 


Denver, Cor., Oct. 26.—Contractor salesmen 
were largely responsible for a 100 percent in- 
crease in weatherstrip sales by the Fleming 
Lumber Co., Denver, during last winter. 

By enlisting the aid of unemployed contrac- 
tors whose accounts the firm had handled regu- 
larly over a period of years, it was able to 
maintain a normal volume during a period when 
building was slack. “We trace at least 50 per- 
cent of our sales during the last year to the 
efforts of contractor customers who assumed 
the role of salesman, getting out and contacting 
persons of their acquaintance and pushing our 
products,” says H. C. Gardner, estimator for 
the Fleming firm, continuing: 

“With their wide acquaintance among home 
owners, and a general knowledge of the build- 
ing industry, these men were able in many 
cases to make sales where our own salesmen 
would have failed. It was to the contractor’s 
advantage to co- operate with us in this proposi- 
tion because the tie-up with our firm gave them 
something to sell beside their services. They 
found that it was much easier to sell a weather- 
strip, insulation or repair job on the strength 
of a nationally advertised product than as an 
indefinite quantity. 

“In launching our contractor sales program, 
we pointed out these facts to around a dozen of 
our old customers, mostly the smaller ‘hammer 
and saw men’ who had been hard hit by the 
depression. We showed them where co-opera- 
tion would be mutually beneficial, and the one 
sclution to our mutual problem. Their response 


3ros. 


exceeded all expectations. A majority of these 
men closed 90 percent of their sales without aid 
from our sales force.” 

The Fleming firm found we eatherstripping an 


excellent “feeder” for sales of other building 
materials. During the 1930-31 winter season 
approximately $3,000 worth of weatherstrip, 


averaging $15 to a job, was sold. A sizable 
number of these sales were increased to between 
$25 and $50 by repair and insulation work se- 
cured through the weatherstrip contact. 

“Our contractor sales force usually contacted 
their prospects on weatherstrip jobs,” Mr. 
Gardner continued. “Conditions have created a 
greater demand for this line during the last 
year than for many seasons past. More than ever 
before the small home owner is giving consid- 
eration to means of effecting home economies. 
Armed with figures showing fuel savings made 
by himself or other home owners, through the 
use of weatherstripping, the practical contractor 
can realize a high percent of returns. 

“Having completed the weatherstrip installa- 
tion, the contractor is very often able to make 
a follow-up sale of insulation or repair work 
which will make possible further fuel cost cuts. 
Weatherstripping is a good leader because it is 
comparatively inexpensive and its effectiveness 
is easily demonstrated. The contractor has a 


much better chance to make follow-up sales of 
this kind than does the lumber salesman, be- 
cause he is on the ground and has ample op- 
portunity to talk to the home owner.” 

work they 


To prepare contractors for sales 


were given the usual customer demonstration, 
pointing out the advantages of insulation of 
weatherstripping, and of the particular product 
handled. They were instructed to use _ these 
same points in soliciting the prospects. 

Contractors begin going after winter business 
for the Fleming concern during the late fall 
season as soon as cold weather brings a seasonal 
decline in building activity. Their efforts con- 
tinue throughout the winter months, sales reach- 
ing a peak in December and January. 

“Weatherstripping is an item on which con- 
sistent suggestion to all types of customers will 
bring excellent results,” says Mr. Gardner. 
“We suggest a weatherstripping job to every 
customer whose home is not already so equipped. 
The small cost of the average weatherstripping 
job recommends it to every class of home 
owner. Demonstrations are in a large measure 
responsible for the success of such suggestions. 
We request permission to demonstrate our 
weatherstripping to every customer who comes 
into the store. Though many of these demon- 
strations do not result in immediate sales, a 
very large percentage of them eventually bring 
results. 

“Weatherstripping displays are also responsi- 
ble for many sales during the winter months. 
We place one display rack beside the door in 
a prominent position and others in the center 
of the office where they can not fail to be seen 
by every customer. These displays bring in- 
quiries from a great many people who come 
into the store to buy other materials.” 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


2k “y Ont. ’ Association report for the week ended Oct. 17, and for 
| = forty-one weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1931 and 1930 are available, and percentage comparison with statistics 
+ of identical mills for the corresponding period of 1930: 


WASHINGTON, 


























ONE = No. of Percent Percent Percent 
yard, an ere Mills Production of 1930 Shipments of 1930 Orders of 1930 
made, | West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ be eles 65 29,736,000 70 31,038,000 71 
1 with Western Pine Association.............seceee. 60 197890000 = 81,590,000 76 74,603,000 64 
ear it California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn. 23 14°379'000 66 20,833,000 58 18,649,000 56 
, Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association. “7 aig 84 10,723,000 59 11,168,000 
S that Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn. } 174,000 9 2,187,000 91 2,030,000 93 
North Carolina Pine Association 44 1,087,000 118 1,217,000 80 1,451,000 118 
x, of . se ite aii . 37 3,926,000 80 4,247,000 112 4,058,000 120 
: solid rn eee nee ‘ 464 146,316,000 69 150,533,000 “71 142,997,000 66 
°| meiwood, Manuf I 
- Hardwoo anufacturers’ Institute.......... 198 14,142,000 67 7,164,000 81 17,619,000 86 
cm Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 19 262,000 26 a 678,000 108 2°385,000 278 
entila- Total hardwoods ‘sbeaeneReaeneeTaennse 217 14,404,000 65 18,842,000 “B83 20,004,000 94 
lating Grand a Ss. eee Coceeesrecccecccccccecs oe 662 160,720,000 68 169,375,000 73 163,001,000 68 
FORTY- WE Mills 
glass : - 
Softwoods: Reporting* 
Southern Pine Association cnenen ees eeeeeeeees 118 1,244,042,000 65 1,417,521,000 78 1,404,018,000 79 
> trel- West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 194 4,077,926,000 72 4,283,446,000 76 4,085,727,000 76 
All Western Pine Association................06. 61 1,088,357,000 67 1,106,857,000 76 1,057,710,000 74 
a California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn... 24 514,351,000 67 640,553,000 B6 631,883,000 82 
Inside Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association. 7 99,399,000 52 107,938,000 71 102,710,000 72 
which Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn. 21 82,926,000 77 54,157,000 69 51,226,000 71 
North Carolina Pine Association......... goes 41 172,793,000 72 182,346,000 93 156,738,000 87 
in the 466 “7278 _— 7” Sem ore _— 7 ° — 
Total softwoods ...... erTrrre rier Tree ‘ 466 7,2 94,000 69 ~ 7,792,818,000 77 7,490,012,000 77 
t very Hardwoods: 
(less Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 191 624,352,000 60 762,128,000 82 759,551,000 86 
Vagon Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 21 103,411,000 54 88,740,000 70 86,396,000 83 
t ‘ es cinta ec Pe EEE a — 
— lel MEE os cunrsnecsnseedaganviens 212 727,763,000 59 850,868,000 80 845,947,000 = 
— St GE Accoviedsdnadessacksasaouraes 657 8,007,557,000 68 8,643,686,000 78 8,335,959,000 78 
*Average weekly number. 
Z e 
Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks Southern Pine Report 
it Wasuincton, D. C., Oct. 26.—Following is a statement for six associations of the gross aa Se ep - — 
att stock footage Oct. 17, and the percentage relationship of unfilled orders to stocks: ended Oct. 1%, aturday, 134 mills of tota 
att Orders of capacity 139% units (a unit representing an 
Le abe No. of Gross Unfilled Stocks— | average monthly output of 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 
Association— Mills Stock Ord P \j 
| P Ptr = pO ey rape ™ e <i ‘ ercent feet between Nov. 1, 1927, and Oct. 31, 1930), 
outnern IMNE@ ASSOCIATION... -- cee e eee eevee eeeves 9 758, 006 77,1 ,00 10 . ° ‘ “eg 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association......... 170 1,352,587,000 207,935,000 15 report as follows to the Southern Pine Associa 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association...... 79 1,267,140,000 71,214,000 6 tion: Pct. of output 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs. Assn...... 23 453,734,000 106,481,000 23 . 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association...... 7 264,882,000 15,394,000 6 ; 3-year Ac- 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute............. 163 885,987,000 115,231,000 13 Production— Carst_ Feet Ave. tual 
Aver. 3 years. ... 58,132,000 aerate 
ROCHE o.ccitens ... 28,534,000 150.92 
¢ as shipments* 7 30,807,¢ 52.9 
W + Cc a R ° A group of 224 mills, whose production for sg 1,46 0,807,000 9 107.8 
es oas eview the week ended Oct. 24 was 83,984,000 feet, re- — 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Oct. 28.—The 225 West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association mills giving 
production, shipments and orders during the 
week ended Oct. 24 reported: 

83,984,000 
$0,229,000 4.47° 


[Special telegram to 


SEATTLE, WASH., 


Production 
Shipments 
Orders 


> under production 
9.61°% under production 


75,910,000 


A group of 344 mills whose production re- 
ports for 1931 to date are complete, reported as 
follows: 
Average 
Average 

1930 

BOER see Gc ete as a 


Actual cut for week ended Oct. 24 


weekly operating capacity 
weekly cut for 42 weeks— 


298,075,000 


158,227,000 
118,149,000 
95,185,000 


ported distribution as follows: 





Unfilled 

Shipments Orders Orders 
eee 24,687,000 24,953,000 58,654,000 

Domestic 

cargo ... 32,626,000 31,875,000 108,321,000 
Export = 270, 000 12,436,000 58,632,000 
Local 6.646, 000 8 | rere 
80,229,000 75,910,000 225,607,000 


A group of 194 identical mills, whose reports 
of production, shipments and orders are com- 
plete for 1930 and 1931 to date, reported as 
follows: 

Week ended 
Oct. 24, 1931 
81,624,000 
78,455,000 
72,513,000 


Average for 42 weeks 
1931 1930 
99,068,000 137,134,000 
103,855,000 136,262,000 
98,698,000 131,100,000 


Production 
Shipments 
Orders 





Sales Again 98 


Percent of Cut 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


BD. €... Get. 





WASHINGTON, 


Five hundred and eighty-two softwood mills of seven asso- 
ciations for the week ended Oct. 24 reported to the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
tion production aggregating 153,405,000 feet, shipments ; 


Associa- 


159,785,000 feet, and orders, 150,349,000 


feet. The week’s figures for production, shipments and orders follow: 


Softwoods— 
Southern Pine 


Western 
Calif White & Sugar Pine Mfrs. 
Northern Pine Mfrs. 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs. / 
North Carolina Pine 


Totals, softwoods 
Hardwoods— 


Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs. Assn.... 
eee 


Hardwood Manufacturers’ 


Totals, hardwoods 


INR i ib duc ata le aie ah eave 'e etn 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association......... 
ee, ee eee 


ee, eee 


I so 6.6 ooo awe 


re 





No. of 

Mills Production Shipments Orders 
— 125 25,854,000 30,933,000 29,337,000 
224 83,984,000 80,229,000 75, 910,000 
= 87 19,209,000 21,423,000 20,539,000 
37 17,416,000 16,344,000 15. 590, 000 
-- 7 No cut 2,985,000 2, 640.000 
aw 18 1,003,000 1,109,000 :. 1 21,000 
i S4 5,939,000 6,762,000 5,212,000 
582 153,405,000 159,785,000 armas 

roe 234 14,652,000 19,562,000 19,174,000 
ae 18 161,000 420, ,000 886,000 
wi 252 14,813,000 20,982,000 20,060,000 


teceived* .... 55.13 112.31 

On hand end 
WHEE sicsass 3,738 78,498,000 ree coms 
*Orders were 104.02 percent of shipments. 
+Car basis is 21,000 feet. 


tOrders on hand at above 134 mills showed 
an increase of 1.60 percent, or 1,239,000 feet, 
during the week. 


32,046,000 





Western Pine Summary 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


PorTLAND, OrE., Oct. 28.—The Western Pine 
Association reports as follows on operations 
during the week ended Oct. 24: 

Total number of mills reporting, 87: 





Actual production for week...... 19,209,000 
Ee ee er 21,423,000 
er ee 20,539,000 
Report of 61 mills: 
Operating CADRE ...cccccccces 69,221,000 
Average for 3 previous years.... 40,006,000 
Actual production for week...... 18,564,000 
Report of 80 mills: 
Average production ........-ee-¢ 41,366,000 
RIMEUOE GROUSE ksccccvcecoseeees 70,824,000 
Stock on hand—Oct. 24.......... 1,270,290,000 
Identical mills reporting, 61: 
Producti 
Operating CROACHY § ..<ccccuses 69,221,000 
Average for 3 previous years.. 40,006,000 


Week ended 
Oct. 25, 1930 
32,445,000 
35, ‘207, 000 
se 574, 000 


Week ended 

Oct. 24, 1931 

week. . 18,564,000 

RENO: sincricccs 20,717,000 

Orders received 19,859,000 
Identical mills reporting, 78: 

Production— 
Average for 3 previous years... 
Week ended 


Actual for 


40,974,000 
Week ended 


Oct. 24,1931 Oct. 25, 1930 
Unfilled orders ..... 70,460,000 137,384,000 
Gross stocks on 
DO Biss kéxorawss 1,251,187,000 





1,357,941,000 
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National Retailers Meet at 15th Annual 


Realization of Common Interests Prompts Broadminded Discussion of Problems Facing 
Every Branch of the Industry + Wholesaler-Retailer Co-operation Urged + Selling Policies 


Derroit, Micu., Oct. 27.—The fifteenth an- 
nual convention of the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, meeting in the Book- 
Cadillac Hotel here this week, is considering 
a broad and intensive program that touches 
upon all aspects of the lumber industry. It is 
dealing not only with retail problems but with 
the difficulties facing manufacturer, wholesaler 
and builder; on the theory that all phases of 
the material and building business have com- 
mon interests that must be solved upon a com- 
mon basis of knowledge, fair practice and tech- 
nical efficiency. Out of this broad considera- 
tion, the officers hope that a sound basis may 
be discovered for asserting and maintaining 
the place of lumber in general construction. 

Following a long tradition, the sessions are 
starting promptly on time; and the attending 
dealers and secretaries from all parts of the 
country are respecting this tradition and are 
appearing before starting time. 

President Alton J. Hager, of Lansing, Mich., 
called the first session to order Tuesday morn- 
ning and introduced Fred J. Robinson, of De- 
troit, first president of the association, to wel- 
come the visitors. Mr. Robinson stated that 
while business is admittedly at a critical stage, 
he believed it was both wise and possible for 
the visitors to go home from the meeting with 
faith and optimism. Times that are not easy 


produce strong men. This is a _ period of 
financial turmoil all over the world; and for 
months business men and statesmen, meeting 


with each other, have talked calamity but have 
done little. But of late there have been cheer- 
ing signs of constructive effort. The Govern- 
ment of this country is taking constructive 
steps to lessen the national and international 
financial strains. Heads of European govern- 
ments are taking steps in the direction of con- 
structive measures. Strong men are coming 
to the front; not only in government but also 
in commerce. So in faith and optimism, Mr. 
Robinson bade the visitors welcome to Detroit. 

John Dower, of Tacoma, Wash., in a brief 
and happy response stated that because he 
thought it was a critical time he had journeyed 
from the Pacific coast to receive the inspira- 
tion and enlightenment he was sure would be 
available at the meeting; and he added that he 
proposed to return home to put Mr. Robin- 
son’s faith and optimism into practical opera- 
tion. 

Secretary Reviews Year's Work 


Secretary-Manager Adolph Pfund, of Chi- 
cago, then presented an analysis of the year’s 
work and of the special problems facing the 
national organization. He mentioned the es- 
tablishment of sustaining membership chapters 
and stated that the number of sustaining mem- 
bers had been increased during the year by 
141. One regional association has become af- 
filiated, making the number of such affiliated 
associatons twenty-one. 

In 1930 steps were taken to create a 
chandising council 


mer- 
composed of retailers and 
manufacturers of lines generally handled by 
retailers. This was in recognition of the fact 
that retailers are the sales representatives of 
the manufacturers and that both have a direct 
interest in sound advertising, promotion and 


selling. The council has spent a year in work- 
ing out a basic program. Merchandising meth- 
ods have been selected, and sales helps and 


appropriate data on all phases of building have 
been worked out. One definite objective was 
that of making possible a definite price to the 
prospect; thus bringing retail lumber practice 
into line with all advanced merchandising. 
A. W. Holt has been named director of serv- 


Nore: A report of the Wednesday 
afternoon and Thursday and concluding 
sessions of the annual convention of the 
National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation will appear in the Nov. 7 issue 
of the American LumMBeRMAN.—EDbITOR. 





ice of the council, and he has worked out 
methods, among which is the house valuator, 
by which accurate figures can be quoted in a 
few minutes upon any house. One value of 
this system is that before giving prices the 
dealer must find out how good a home the 
prospect wants; and this gives the opportunity 
to use the dealer’s display and to explain to 
the customer the reasons in terms of extra 
values of good materials and good construc- 
tion. 

Bulletins and monthly supplements furnish 
practical tie-ups with house plans published in 
national magazines. A rapid method of roof 
calculations is furnished, something of immense 
value against itinerant roofers. 

The association has dealt practically with the 


matters of Russian lumber imports, the re- 
quested 15 percent increase in freight rates, 
dealer distribution, cost accounting and the 


defense of lien laws. The lumber distribution 
statement has coded in practical form a system 
of ethics in lumber distribution; one that is 
nationally understood and accepted. This state- 
ment has served among other things to make 





F. J. ROBINSON, oO. 
Detroit, Mich.; 
Welcomed the 

Visitors 


H. GREENE, 
Syracuse, N. Y.; 
Chairman Merchan- 
dising Council 


clear that if large volumes of lumber are sold 
direct to larger users, this must increase the 
overhead cost of distributing lumber to house 
builders. 

Mr. Pfund closed with a tribute to President 
Hager’s devotion and hard work. 


Discussion on Merchandising Council 


President Hager then stated that the three 
big projects as described by Mr. Pfund were 
the organization of sustaining chapters, the cre- 
ation of the merchandising council and the 
drawing up of the lumber distribution state- 
ment. He then called upon Orville H. Greene, 
of Syracuse, N. Y., as chairman of the mer- 
chandising council, to open the discussion of 
that organization. 

After stating briefly that the council is per- 
haps the finest instrument available to dealers 


to aid in constructive selling, Mr. Greene jp. 
troduced A. W. Holt, director of service, 

In an informal discussion, illustrated by 
charts and models, Mr. Holt made it imme. 
diately clear that because of faulty knowledge 
many prospects find themselves needlessly 
forced into building smaller homes than they 
really desire. They and their contractors and 
dealers take it for granted that really attrac. 
tive homes that have greater resale value will 
necessarily cost more than plain or even ugly 
homes of the same size. He illustrated this by 
two models. The square, unadorned house was 
actually more expensive to build than the 
model with architectural distinction. He added 
that many people reduce the size of the house 
on the foundation a couple of feet or more in 
the belief that this will mean great saving, 
By actual calculations he showed that. this 
was not true; that the saving was trifling, 
But because contractors and dealers do not 
know these facts, hundreds of houses unsatis- 
factory to the owners are built yearly. 

Mr. Holt then used a model to prove that 
all roofs are plain roofs, so far as areas are 
concerned; and that the difference in cost lies 
in such things as gutters, hips and slight du- 
plications. By means of this model he showed 
how to demonstrate to a customer instantly 
that any desired type of roof is essentially the 
same in area as a plain roof. This, too, 
pointed his assertion that a job is not neces- 
sarily cheap merely because it looks superfi- 
cially to be cheap. 

Mr. Holt then demonstrated his house valu- 
ator method; a method by which a standard 
house is calculated according to a set of fur- 
nished specifications and by the use of the 
yard’s own prices. With this “key cost,” it 
is possible by using the valuator to find at 
once the coefficient of any addition or vari- 
ation. By a simple calculation the cost of the 
change can be. determined in a few moments. 
Practically any house can be estimated within 
less than 3 percent in a quarter of an hour. 
Mr. Holt answered a number of questions and 
made several demonstrations to make clear the 
use of the method and the tools. 

Mr. Holt displayed a chart prepared in 
President Hager’s office showing the accuracy 
of the estimates when checked by actual build- 
ing experience. 


How Successfully the System Works 


George La Pointe, of Menominee, Wis. 
stated that the thirty managers of his line used 
the system and found it not to be complicated. 
He stated that Mr. Holt had been employed by 
his company some years ago, so he knew some- 
thing of Mr. Holt’s ability. Mr. La Pointe en- 
courages his customers to have many houses 
figured, since it can be done easily and gives 
prospects confidence and a wide range of choice. 

Hawley Wilbur, of West Allis, Wis., stated 
that he was picking out young men in his or- 
ganization to master the system. The men 
who survive this period will be the men who 
know; and the Holt system brings an impor- 
tant amount of building knowledge. 


Committee Appointments 


At the close of the session President Hager 


appointed the following committees : 
Resolutions—Arch C. 


Klumph, Cleveland, 


Ohio; Lorenz Kilmer, Oak Harbor, Ohio; 
Walter Pettit, Amityville, L. I.; Lisle Peters, 
Lake Charles, La.; John Limbach, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 


Nominations—Ben 
Iowa; Spencer 


Mueller, Davenport, 
Kellogg, Utica, N. Y.; Frank 
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Heitman, Chicago; N. A. Allen, Lineoln, Neb.; 
apd Charles Huttig, St. Louis, Mo. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON 


At the opening of the afternoon session, John 
Claney, of Chicago, treasurer of the associa- 
tion, contented himself with reporting a bal- 
ance of $5,192.86 at the close of business, Sept. 
30. 

Max Myers, of Cleveland, vice president of 
the National-American Wholesale Lumber As- 
sociation, spoke of lumber distribution and its 
relation to co-operation between wholesaler and 
retailer. After stating that he would present 
only his personal views, Mr. Myers referred to 
the code of lumber practice which was evolved 
after several years of labor by the three 
branches of the industry. While the whole- 
salers did not sign the final statement, they 
did make the assertion that the code was 
worthy of careful thought; and their reluc- 
tance to sign was due, not to serious differ- 
ences of opinion, but to the fact that condi- 
tions differ in different places and that stand- 
ards of practice when reduced to hard and 
fast terms must be a local issue. There seemed 
to be a difference of practice between retail- 
ers and wholesalers in regard to national con- 
tractors. But without doubt much _ progress 
has‘ been made. A generation ago the mud- 
dle in practice was much worse than at pres- 
ent. To make a hard and fast agreement 
among manufacturers, wholesalers and _retail- 
ers would be illegal; and if it were legal, the 
fact remains that many lumbermen in. all 
branches are outside associations. It is impos- 
sible, under present conditions, to control this 
large contractor trade. This trade has never 
been based upon yard stocks but upon direct 
shipments. Mr. Myers stated he would per- 
sonally protect retailers in such trade of the 
kind which they had served for some years; 
but such protection involves reciprocal protec- 
tion. In general, trade should run through the 
channel of manufacturer, wholesaler and _ re- 
tailer, save for this large contractor trade. Mr. 
Myers said he was not trying to reopen an old 
discussion; that the time is ripe for good judg- 
ment, good sense and tolerance. 


The Large Contractor Question 


There was some discussion by Arch Klumph, 


of Cleveland, and W. G. Smith, of Akron, 
about what constitutes a large contractor. 
N. A. Allen, of Lincoln, asked why whole- 


salers, with less investments to protect, were 
not willing to go with manufacturers and re- 
tailers in signing the code. Secretary W. W. 
Schupner, of the wholesale association, in re- 
ply repeated that the issue is essentially local, 
since conditions vary, and that the wholesalers 
are dealing in an experimental way with a 
dificult situation. Secretary Pfund stated that 
the important thing is to set up guiding prin- 
ciples, since there can be no legal agreement. 

Goy. Wilbur Brucker, of Michigan, was in 
the city and consented to make a brief address 
in which he dealt chiefly with certain aspects 
of unemployment relief. In this address he 
asserted that government should always be 
ready to help with such problems, but he de- 
plored the growing tendency to rely upon gov- 
ernment to meet all emergencies of everv kind. 
It is more important to find jobs for the un- 
employed than to give them charity. 


Talks on Construction Industry 


Oscar W. Rosenthal, of Chicago, speaking 
on the subject, “What Is the Matter With the 
Construction Industry?” made a lengthy and 
eloquent address, of which only a few high 
lights can be indicated. Mentioning the prob- 
lem of maximum retail distribution, he stated 
that this is in the retailers’ own hands. As a 
builder, he himself desired the service of a 
retailer; and he did not feel it fair to use 
the retailer as a convenience on small orders 
and to ignore him on large. Retailers can 
settle this when they find the courage to say, 
“Get your wagon load where you get your 
carload.” Mentioning the drive for unemploy- 
ment funds, he stated that there would be no 
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need for a charity drive if all leaders had done 
their jobs through the years. It is a strange 
situation when industry is asked to give money 
to the man that industry itself has knocked 
down. 

Business recovery is said to be just around 
the corner; and it is. It is just around the 
corner from revived construction. No people 
can paralyze construction and expect business 
to function. Retailers need to know that their 
industry is but part of a greater industry; and 
millions of building mechanics are unemployed 
because so many men forgot that fact. In the 
boom years, architects wanted to design a 
building; builders to build it; dealers to sell 
materials; and nobody cared if the building 
served a human need. The industry bought 
something that way, and these are pay days. 
The industry owes something to the public 
which it must pay to the last penny before 
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the public will buy again. The public will 
not let itself again be drawn into a maelstrom 
of irresponsible building; and until the indus- 
try virtually guarantees that the investing 
public will be protected clear through to the 
assured earning power of a building it will 
stay out of the building market. 


Giving Useful Work Is Charitable 


How shall charity be given? In such a way 
that giving is unnecessary. The governor of 
Indiana is starting a great campaign of mod- 
ernizing that will at once give men useful em- 
ployment at fair wages and will do needed 
work in making buildings efficient. Mr. Ro- 
senthal made a vehement protest against the 
policy of cutting wages; saying that this de- 
struction of buying power will postpone the 
return of prosperous business. The final sec- 
tion of his speech he devoted to a description 
of a great finance corporation which he is or- 
ganizing; to carry mortgages upon thousands 
of buildings of all kinds useful to society. 
This he is doing in the belief that finance is 
the life blood of industry and that the build- 
ing industry can not be assured of stability 
until it controls this all-important function. 
Until it does control its own finances, it will 
be driven, violently up the hill by those with no 
real interest in the industry and will be hurled 
down the hill with equal violence when this 
outside control has driven the level too high. 
The stock of this construction investment trust 
is to be owned primarily by those people who 
depend upon that industry for their livelihood. 


Criticizes Roofing Merchandising Plan 


W. E. Difford, secretary of the Kentucky 
association, criticized the merchandising plan 
of the prepared roofing manufacturers. He 
described, from his experience with a reserve 
lumber company, the preferential price allowed 
to any person who would establish himself 
as a jobber and who would sign an affidavit 
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that the material received had been resold to 
a dealer. This has led to wholesale perjury. 
Mr. Difford differentiated carefully between 
the jobber who renders a real service and the 
jobber, who is a jobber just to get his own 
material at a price. He protested the prefer- 
ential allowed mail-order concerns and out- 
lined a bitter fight in a neighboring field, that 
of auto tires, that has arisen in much the 
same way. He anticipates that a similar situ- 
ation will result from special differentials al- 
lowed mail-order houses on roofing. This was 
a powerful address, filled with facts and spe- 
cific illustrations. 

Roofing manufacturers present stated that 
they were opposed to these differentials. Tom 
Lehon stated that for ten years his company 
has allowed no preferential discounts to mail- 
order concerns. He added that retailers handle 
65 percent or more of manufactured roofing 
and that mail-order concerns handle no more 
than 8 percent. He called it a case of the tail 
wagging the dog. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING 


After reading a number of telegrams of 
greetings and good wishes, President Hager 
introduced M. N. Cummings, president of the 
Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
who brought good wishes from the neighbor- 
ing Province. He refused to consider himself 
a foreigner among men who spoke his language 
and were considering his problems. Hard times, 
he stated, have their uses in producing strength 
and keenness. 

William D. Sawler, Chicago, of the Morgan 
Woodwork Organization, delivered an address 
upon the importance of good design in new 
houses: and in modernization; illustrating his 
points by means of large colored photographs 
and drawings. Most houses built during the 
last 25 years are of mongrel and inappropriate 
design; largely because builders have had little 
in the way of sound design to offer; and no 
matter if excellent materials are used, the re- 
sults in resale value are disappointing. The 
cheapest thing a prospect can buy is good de- 
sign. Mr. Sawler illustrated his point by pic- 
tures and stories of houses, tested out by the 
practical matter of resale value, showing that 
sound design continues to be satisfactory and 
desired. 

Dealers can, if they will, capitalize on this 
excess of mongrel design; both by modernizing 
and by furnishing accurate plans, true to style, 
for new houses. A reference library is an ex- 
cellent thing; and the National association will 
be able shortly to furnish a portfolio at low 
cost, fitted out with manufacturers’ publications 
dealing authoritatively with architecture, in- 
terior decoration, landscaping and the like. 
There is nothing in the mongrel house to stimu- 
late the desire for home ownership; but there is 
much in the reputation for being able to supply 
sound ideas that will make the dealer the local 
authority on such matters. In answer to ques- 
tions Mr. Sawler stated that in these days 
architects are usually ready to work with deal- 
ers and contractors; and the best way to bring 
this about is through joint meetings in which 
sore points can be cured. 

Lancelot Sukert, of Detroit, on tomorrow’s 
program, suggested that this association address 
the National Institute of Architects on the sub- 
ject of co-operation. If architects in a given 
city can be assured of reasonable volume, they 
are usually willing to go a long way with deal- 
ers in assuring adequate plans and necessary 
supervision, 


Co-operation a Fundamental of Sound 
Selling 

Walter R. Pettit, Amityville, L. I., spoke on 
Co-operation as a Fundamental of Sound Sell- 
ing. Starting with the assumption that these 
are the “good old times” for which people have 
been asking, Mr. Pettit stated that these times 
have been achieved through profitless prosperity 
and passion for volume. The time is here to 
analyze some of these faulty practices. Small 

(Continued on Page 68) 
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SPOKANE, WASH., 
Oct. 24.—Another mile- 
post has been driven in 
the history and develop- 
ment of Pacific coast 
logging. 

The twenty-second an- 
nual Pacific Log ging 
Congress closed its ses- 
sions with a_ banquet 
last night, and today 
those who remained over 
in Spokane took part in 
the Logging Congress 
golf tournament at the 
Spokane Country Club. 
would be impos- 
sible to picture the in- 
fluence that this institution has had in the 
development, from the days of the small steam 
pot with ground skidding, to our present high- 
lead, crawler tractors and selective logging. 
Exchange of ideas has greatly accelerated im- 
provements in equipment and methods, and 
more than that, it has influenced a decided 
change in the personnel, not only of the man- 


agement, but of the lumberjack in the woods 
as well. 





| 
| 
l 
PAUL E. 
Seattle, 
Elected President It 





FREYDIG, 
Wash.; 


In addition to the general subject of reduc- 
ing costs, there were three principal- subjects 
on the program, namely: Selective Logging; 
Tractor Logging; and Industrial Accidents, or 
Workmen's Compensation. 


The slogan for this year’s congress might 
have been not “Bigger and Better Congresses,” 
but, “Better and Better Congresses.” Con- 
sensus among the loggers seemed to be that in 
many respects this was the most important, in- 
teresting and fruitful congress that has been 
held for many years. The deeper interest in 
discussions was shown by the full attendance 
at all sessions, and the careful attention paid. 
It was an earnest crowd of loggers who had 
traveled hundreds of miles to attend this con- 
ference, and they came, not for pleasure, but 
for profit. Equipment and machinery manu- 
facturers were present to learn at first hand 
how they could continue to help in the develop- 
ment of greater efficiency in logging. 


An outstanding event ot the logging con- 
gress was the visit to the camp and plant of 
the Clearwater division of the Potlatch Forests 
(Inc.). Here Tom Kinney and C. L. Billings 
proved to be wonderful hosts. 

A. Whisnant, who was again re-elected sec- 
retary, was complimented on several occasions 
when speakers, and particularly when the re- 
tiring president, Lewis H. Mills, took occasion 
to pay a tribute to the efforts and work of their 
secretary in making possible such a successful 
gathering as this one. 

For two years Mr. Mills has been president 
of the congress, and he relinquished the office 
with the friendship, respect and appreciation of 
this entire body of men. 

In electing Paul Freydig president for the 
ensuing year the members not only elected a 
logger by experience and a logging engineer 
by education, but they elected an air-minded 
logger, an army reserve pilot who went by 
airplane from Seattle to Spokane to attend the 
congress. It would probably be going too far 
to conclude that the loggers have in mind tak- 
ing out logs with airplane equipment, simply 
because they elected an airplane pilot as presi- 
dent. However, they have elected a young 
man and a progressive logger. Whatever Paul 
Freydig suggests Charlie Murphy will hesitate 
to say “Can't be done” for fear he will get run 
over by somebody doing it. 

For vice president they elected E. C. Mac- 
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Gregor, Boise-Payette Lumber Co., Boise, 
Idaho, for many years one of the staunch sup- 
porters and interested workers in the congress, 
a man who has contributed much to the dis- 
cussions in many sessions. 


That next year will see much greater de- 
velopment in tractor logging would seem to be 
certain, as it would that there will be in the 
near future many operations that will develop 
selective logging methods according to well 
measured plans. 


OPENING SESSION 


Wednesday morning’s session began auspici- 
ously, opening on scheduled time, the big Marie 
Antoinette ballroom of the Davenport Hotel 
being well filled with earnest, interested log- 
gers, there to discuss their problems, and to 
learn from the experiences of one another how 
to improve their methods, reduce their costs, 
and perform to the best advantage of all in- 
terests, be they employee, employer, or the 
public. 

President Lewis H. Mills was in the chair. 
Mayor Leonard Funk formally welcomed the 
loggers and stressed the particularly friendly 
interest of the people of Spokane, because, as 
he said, lumber is the backbone of this com- 
munity. 

Tom Murray, West Fork Logging Co., 
Tacoma, responded to the mayor’s welcome, 
expressing the appreciation of the loggers, par- 
ticularly those from Coast districts, for this 
opportunity to come to the capital of the In- 
land Empire, and thanked the mayor and the 
citizens of Spokane for their welcome and 
hospitality. 

President Mills brought the sessions down 
to business with very few words. He pointed 
out that the program this year is made up of 
a very few, but exceedingly important, topics, 
which were to be discussed thoroughly, and 
that there would be ample time for such dis- 
cussions. He said in part: 

All of you have been logging a tough show 
during the last year. We are here to look 
into the future. Some of the members have 
felt, and sincerely so, that the Pacific Logging 
Congress should not hold sessions this year, 
but should be postponed until another year. 
However, the directors and those interested 
felt that it was important that we get together 
this year, and I feel that their judgment is 
justified already, because of the large attend- 


ance at this, the opening session of this year’s 
congress. 


Secretary Whisnant also confined his report 
to very brief remarks. He touched on former 
sessions of the congress that had been held in 
Spokane, and told of some of the most in- 
terested leaders in Logging Congress work of 
the past. He recounted briefly changes that 
have come about in methods and equipment 
used in logging during the stretch of time 
since the annual congress had been held. He 
then outlined the program for the present ses- 
sion and urged the members to study the mat- 
ters that were to come up for discussion and 
take their part in the discussions. 


At this point, Roy Morse, manager Long- 
Bell operations at Longview, Wash., presented 
President Mills with a gavel and striking plate. 
These were made up of several West Coast 
pieces of wood, supplied by different members 
of the industry. The striking plate was made 
of Douglas fir plywood from the Douglas Fir 
Plywood Association, and was trimmed with 
Sitka spruce from the Pacific Spruce Corpora- 
tion. The handle of the gavel was made of 
cedar from the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., and 
the head of the gavel of West Coast hemlock 
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from the Long-Bell Lumber Co., inlaid with 
Idaho white pine from Clearwater Timber (Co, 


Reducing Logging Costs 


What is the biggest idea in the minds of 
operators in all lines, everywhere? The first 
subject up for discussion on the program was 
that of reducing logging costs. The title, as 
shown on the official program, was “A Little 
Saving Here and There—What Have Yoy 
Done? An Open Forum Topic.” 

T. E. Kinney, Clearwater Timber (Co, 
Lewiston, Idaho, opened this discussion. Mr, 
Kinney had some suggestions to make of things 
that might help in the reduction of cost. He 
spoke of logging in the Inland Empire where 
they use chutes, which add very heavily to 
logging costs in the section, and said he be- 
lieved there was room for a 45-horsepower 
tractor, which being capable of hauling on 
steep grades, would eliminate the use of these 
chutes. He said he would like to see a 
tractor equipped with a Diesel engine tried out 
in the Inland Empire. He thought such a 
machine would handle a larger load at a lower 
fuel cost, if it could be operated in the rough 
country there. 

Mr. Kinney then told of a heavy duty speeder 
which they had developed during the last year, 
and which proved to be a labor-saving piece of 
equipment. He said: 

We took a 2%-ton International truck that 
we had worked four years and made it over 
into a heavy duty speeder. We increased the 
width of the old truck frame about two feet; 
braced the new frame to the old, and put four 
wheels with roller bearings and spring boxes 
on the frame. We added a rim gear and clutch 
so the speeder will go baekward or forward 
at the same speed. At a cost of $700 in labor 
and material we made a heavy duty speeder 
that will haul 10 tons on a 4% percent grade, 


using about 5 gallons of gasoline a day and 
requiring only one man to run. This speeder 
hauls all the freight for the three logging 
camps. It has in many instances done work 


which formerly 
motive. 


would have required a loco- 


Save by Burning Coal 


In the logging operations of the St. Paul 
& Tacoma Lumber Co. the costs have been 
reduced through the burning of coal, both on 
locomotives and steam skidders. Corydon 
Wagner, of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Co., had prepared a paper on this subject, 
which was read by Henry Dennis, of the same 
company. This told of the developments and 
efficiency of burning coal with mechanical 
stoking devices. Their records show that coal 
efficiency, by means of the mechanical stokers, 
was increased more than 100 percent. He 
stated that the burning of coal, both in locomo- 
tives and skidders, had proven much cheaper 
than oil and other fuels, and predicted that 
coal will stage a come-back, because of the 
improvements made in its efficient use. 

George R. Steuart, engineer for the Standard 
Stoker Co., of Erie, Pa., enlarged on Mr. 
Dennis’ statements in regard to the burning of 
coal. He pointed to the vast strides made in 
the advancement and scientific development of 
coal combustion during the last seven years. 
He told of reduction of costs by use of me- 
chanical stokers with coal that were very 
striking. 

During the discussion W. D. Beardshear, of 
the Homestake Mining Co., Nemo, S. D., was 
asked to tell what its logging operations have 
been able to accomplish in reducing cost. Mr. 
Beardshear pointed out that logging conditions 
in the Black Hills of South Dakota are very 
different from those of the Coast country. He 
said that what the company had done was to 
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abolish its railroad entirely and motorize the 
entire operation by the use of “Cats” and Linn 
tractors and trailers and Mack trucks. This, 
he said, brought about a big reduction in the 
costs. 

Charles Murphy, Long-Bell Lumber Co., 
Weed, Calif., one of the veterans of the Pacific 
coast logging industry, and a well known 
figure at many logging congresses, was asked 
to say something. Mr. Murphy claimed that 
he was one of the old-timers that should take 
a back seat and let some of the young fellows 
with new ideas do all the talking, with the 
exception of George Cornwall, whom he would 
allow to talk. He said: “There is no use for 
us old fellows to say a thing can not be done, 
because you will get run over by some one 
doing it. What constitutes a good logger today 
is one who changes his mind every fifteen 
minutes.” 

Mr. Cornwall replied with a pleasant re- 
miniscence of the earlier days on the Columbia 
River, when he knew Mr. Murphy as a logger 
in that section. 


Increased Efficiency, Reduced Cost 


Continuing the discussion under the same 
general heading, E. P. Stamm, Crown-Willa- 
mette Paper Co., told how he had greatly in- 
creased the efficiency and reduced the cost in 
the company’s camp since business depression 
had made curtailment necessary. It had had 
to reduce its output at the camp from about 
seven sides to about two and a half sides, 
therefore, was faced with the necessity of run- 
ning one side at least as cheap as if three sides 
were running. This he had done through 
organization of the men into groups, taking the 
married men and the best men and putting the 
matter squarely up to them on a per thousand 
cost basis. At the same time they had reduced 
breakage about 15 percent. 

Mr. Stamm also told how he had reduced 
cost by making savings in oil burning. This 
he had done by throwing out the old style 
type of burners and putting in new automatic 
burners. The difference was astonishing as the 
fuel consumption was reduced about 30 percent. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


The Wednesday afternoon session was de- 
voted to the general subject of Selective Log- 
ging. 

Thornton T. Munger, director of the Pacific 
Northwest Forest Experiment Station, prepared 
the way for the other speakers in a short ad- 
dress in which he contrasted the methods of 
the bull team logger of thirty years ago, the 
first selective logger, with those of today’s log- 
ging engineer, who uses modern machinery to 
log the entire stand over extensive areas in the 
hope that high speed and mass production will 
give good, bad and indifferent timber an aver- 
age value high enough to show a profit. 

He pointed out some of the advantages of 
careful selective planning in advance of opera- 
tions, and described the field work which had 
been done by his colleague, Prof. Axel Brand- 
strom (who was to address the gathering 
later), in his efforts to demonstrate by actual 
cases whether there are methods of cutting and 
logging that will yield more profits than the 
present clear cutting, mass production system. 

The second speaker on the Wednesday after- 
noon program was Carl M. Stevens, of Mason 
& Stevens, Portland. Mr. Stevens’ paper, pre- 
pared in collaboration with Donald Bruce, was 
Selective Cutting and How It Should be 
Planned. He had a series of charts or graphs 
to illustrate his points, and spoke to an ex- 
ceedingly interested audience on this subject, 
and impressed his listeners with the complete- 
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ness with which actual measurements may be 
substituted for guesswork. The more impor- 
tant parts of his address follow: 


While selective cutting of a sort has al- 
ways been practised, there was never a 
greater need than there is today for close 
analyses and careful figuring, said Mr. 
Stevens. Selection may be by area, by trees 
or by logs, and the easiest way to explain 
the basis for arriving at these various selec- 
tions is to outline the more important points 
of procedure which is followed in analyzing 
a timber property. 


Stand, Stock and Log Analyses 


One of the first steps to decide what plan 
of selection will be most profitable is the 
preparation of a type map. Before this can 
be done a decision must be reached as to 
what types are to be recognized. Sound judg- 
ment rather than any arbitrary rules should 
govern this decision. 

In some cases it might be well to use a 
fixed assortment of species, while in others 
it has been preferable to base the distinction 
on the volume per acre of the most valuable 
species. 

It is next necessary to determine more 
exactly the nature of each of these types. 
There will obviously be great diversity left 
within each type, but by splitting the prop- 
erty up into a number of types each should 
have enough uniformity to get a useful aver- 
age for each. 

For each type, a stand table is prepared, 
stating the number of trees per acre of each 
species and diameter class on an average 
acre. The most economical way appears to 
be to measure all the trees on a large num- 
ber of plots, widely scattered at random 
throughout each type. Judgment and expe- 


rience will tell when a_ sufficiently large 
sample has thus been obtained. The more 
uniform the type, the smaller the sample 


that can be used. 

These stand tables are next converted into 
stock tables, which show the average volume 
per acre for each type in trees of each dia- 
meter class and _ species. The conversion 
may be made by means of volume tables, 
which show the average volume per tree of 
different species and _ sizes. Mr. Stevens 
showed charts demonstrating how the pro- 
portion of white pine to other species was 
found on a certain Idaho white pine property. 

Values should not be allocated by ordinary 
cost keeping accounts for they give average 
costs and average realizations only. It is 
the departure from the averages of which 
selective logging takes advantage. The next 
step, therefore, is to determine the actual 
realization of logs and trees of different 
species and sizes. For this, tests must be 
made in the sawmill to determine the per- 
centages of the different grades produced 
from logs of different sizes and characteris- 
tics. This involves a piece tally of the pro- 
duce of each log as well as a careful de- 
scription and scale. (A characteristic result 
from such a log analysis was shown. The 
most striking feature was the increase of 
the percentage of clear as the diameter in- 
creased and the corresponding decrease of 
the No. 2 common.) 

Current market prices are applied to these 
results and thus the average sale price per 
thousand for logs of different grades and 
sizes is obtained. 

Coming to cost analysis, many elements 
of the cost manufacture vary as strikingly 
with log size as to the values of the lumber 
produced. Among these are falling, bucking 
and yarding. Other elements are completely 
independent of sizes, A few of them may 
best be treated as fixed per thousand, but a 
larger number will be found to be fixed per 
acre, as railroad construction costs. Such 
costs must be segregated and given special 
treatment. 

“For most of the items which vary with 
diameter, time studies must be made to de- 
termine the cost of handling the trees and 
logs of different sizes. Fortunately, a num- 
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ber of cost factors will 
usually be found which 
vary directly with 
some other factor and 
which need not there- 
fore be separately 
studied. An example is 
loading, which nor- 
mally follows the yard- 
ing because of the way 
the work is organized. 
Results of these stud- 
ies can usually be 
shown in a chart. 


Mr. Stevens then ex- 
Plained the conception 
of marginal value as 
the difference between 
returns and future out- 
of-pocket expenditures. 
He said every log has a different marginal 
value at different stages of the operation 
in the pond, on the car, at the landing, in the 
woods after bucking but before yarding etc. 
Similarly, a tree has a marginal value after 
the railroad has been built but before it has 
been felled. 

The next step in the analysis, then, is the 
determination of the marginal values at va- 
rious stages. It is best to start at the mill 
and “back out” the costs from the selling 
price of the lumber produced for logs of each 
size and grade to the marginal value in the 
woods after bucking but before yarding etc. 

To change from the log to the tree basis, 
as is necessary for the stage before falling, 
it is necessary to have taper tables, which 
can readily be prepared from measurements 
of down timber. By combining the values 
of appropriate logs after falling, the corre- 
sponding marginal values of the trees of 
different diameters at the same stage can be 
obtained; the cost of falling may then be de- 
ducted to give the tree marginal values be- 
fore falling. These are a guide as to what 
trees should be felled. 

Similarly, the speaker said, the marginal 
values per acre before falling can be ob- 
tained by combining the tree marginal values 
and the stock tables for each type. The 
quantities stated in the latter are merely 
multiplied by the appropriate marginal values 
per thousand in the former. Deduct from 
the per acre results the cost per acre of 
setting up yarders and the like, and we have 
marginal values per acre which indicate 
whether it will pay to yard any particular 
type of timber, assuming that the railroad 
has already been built. Deduct once more 
the cost of building the railroad per acre 
and the result is a marginal value which 
indicates what types should be included in 
the railroad development. 
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Determination of Minimum Marginal Value 
to Be Logged 


It is not implied that all areas, trees and 
logs should be taken which show any positive 
marginal value at all. In most instances this 
is not the case, as the aim is to get the 
maximum realization per thousand. 

If all the material which has a marginal 
value of less than $1 per thousand is aban- 
doned, it will usually raise the realization 
per thousand. A still further raise of the 
minimum value may increase the realization 
again. 

The next step, therefore, is to calculate the 
effect on the realization per thousand of us- 
ing different minimum margins. This in- 
volves merely adding up the volumes and 
values above each assumed marginal base, 
subtracting the costs which are fixed per acre 
and then dividing the difference by the in- 
dicated volume from the stock table. It will 
be found that up to a certain point raising 
the minimum increases the realization per 
thousand, but beyond that it decreases it. 
The decrease is caused, of course, by the in- 
creased influence of the costs fixed per acre 
as the volume removed per acre is reduced. 

Whether to work for the maximum realiza- 
tion per acre or the maximum realization 
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per thousand, or for some compromise be- 
tween them depends on individual cases. If 
an operation is practically cut out it may 
be best to secure the maximum realization 
per acre. On an operation of very long life, 
where it is a good second growth gamble, 
the maximum realization per thousand is a 
better guide. But in most cases the line 
should be drawn somewhere in between. 
What is desired is not the greatest total 
realization, regardless of the time required 


to obtain it, but the greatest possible pres- 
ent worth of all the future returns. In other 
words, the effect of discounting the future 


returns to the present must be carefully cal- 
culated. This is merely a basic principle of 
standard banking practice. 


What One Analysis Showed 


Mr. Stevens then turned to a chart which 
showed what was determined by such an 
analysis in the case of one property. It was 


designed that 
thousand and the present 
realization of the property 
be shown simultaneously. 
The effect of clean cutting was clearly 
seen. The realization per thousand was un- 
der $1 per thousand, and the present worth 
of the property was slightly over a half mil- 
lion dollars. The highest realization per 


so both the realization per 
worth of the total 


as a whole could 


thousand was almost $7, and this was ob- 
tained by cutting only 25 percent of the 
volume. The present worth under this sys- 
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costs. 


The Timber Left 


which has so far been de- 
on a “hard-boiled” consid- 
eration of what will constitute the most 
profitable type of operation during the first 
cutting cycle. Yet, strange though it may 
seem, these results often turn out to be very 
good silviculture. It is a common experience 
to find that much as half of the timber 
should be “abandoned.” What, if anything, 
should be done with it? 

It is almost an axiom that low value timber 
is a better speculation than high value tim- 
ber. Not only is it much cheaper to carry, 
but the percentage rise in value is normally 
far greater than for timber that already 
commands a good stumpage price. Here is 
timber that has no initial capital value at 
all; the carrying charges should be light, 
and all that is required is fire protection. 
It can not be logged at a profit until eco- 
nomic conditions change, but it is often ob- 
viously desirable to hold it. 


Changing Market Conditions 


It may appear that the rather complicated 
analysis described would yield results which 


values or 


The analysis 
scribed is based 


as 


might become valueless as soon as market 
prices or wage levels change materially. 
There is an element of truth in this thought. 
Any plan adopted must be kept up to date 
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the trip to these operations the following day 
The big Clearwater project was about the last 
of the large bodies of Idaho white Pine that 
had not been opened up until this company p 
went in there two years ago. He pointed out 
the difficulties and the cost of opening up this 
huge tract. He stated that its selective logging 
plans were based entirely on a profit in cop, 
version, with no account taken of the future 
value irom re-foresting. ; 


Quality Logging 

Under the same general topic, with the sub. 
head, “Quality Logging,” Prof. Axel Brand. 
strom, of the Pacific Northwest Forest Experi. 
ment Station, Portland, further discussed this 
subject. 

He dealt with a series of time and cog 
studies covering various phases of logging in 
the Douglas fir region which have been made 
recently by the research branch of the Forest 
Service. The object was to determine the éf. 
fect of size and accessibility of the log or tree 
on such logging costs as yarding, swinging, 
loading, railroad transportation etc. : 

After discussing several tables which were 
exhibited, based on a total of 30 studies jn. 
volving seven different groups of yarding ma- 
chinery and four distinct methods of yarding, 
Prof. Brandstrom then quoted the following 
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DELEGATES TO THE TWENTY-SECOND CONVENTION OF THE PACIFIC LOGGING CONGRESS, AT HEADQUARTERS, IDAHO) WHERE 


tem was about 
the maximum 


$1,400,000 
present 


The chart 
worth which 


showed 
could be 


obtained, about $1,900,000—and this was ob- 
tained by cutting about 50 percent of the 
volume The corresponding realization per 
thousand was nearly $5.50. 


Effects of Defects on Variations in Quality 


Variations in 
defect and other 
log grade may 
Stevens. 

Defect 


tree values due to 
besides diameter and 
important, said Mr 


log and 
factors 
be very 
has an influence on sales value, on 
the one hand, and on costs on the other. The 
former may be less serious than would at 
first be expected, for heart rot in particular 
affects the low grade portion of the log. Its 
influence, at any rate, may be determined 
from the log analyses. The effect on costs 
is usually more serious. It costs about as 
much to yard a defective log as it does a 
sound log of the same dimensions, but the 
scale is, of course, less, so that the cost per 
thousand is higher. 

The net effect of both cost and value dif- 
ferences must be traced back to the various 
marginal values (Mr. Stevens here pointed 
to a typical chart which showed that the 
sound logs had a positive marginal value if 
they were about 15 inches in diameter or 
more, while 60 percent defective logs had to 
be at least 35 inches in diameter before they 
were worth removing.) 

With such charts as these available, he 
continued, it is obviously fairly simple to 
make exceptions in the case of unsound logs 
from the general policy adopted. Somewhat 
similar charts are often useful for variations 


if the greatest benefits are to be derived. 
The labor involved is, however, far less than 
might be expected, for much of the data and 
many of the computations of the original 
analysis can be used without revision. 

How great the gains may prove to be can 
not be predicted in advance. The longer the 
life of the operation, and the greater the 
diversity of conditions which are involved, 
the greater these gains will normally prove 
to be. 3ut even in the simplest cases the 
gains are very substantial. 

In reviewing some of the work that we 
have done we have found that the increase 
in the possible realizations per thousand has 
ranged from 63 percent to as high as 500 


percent. The corresponding increase in the 
present worth of the properties has been 
from 28 percent to 232 percent. With large 


properties these last gains may well run into 
the millions of dollars, so that the few thou- 
sands which must be expended in making the 
analyses are insignificant. 

In the discussion that followed Mr. Stevens’ 
paper one point that was brought up was the 
problem of broadcast slash burning according 
to the State laws of Washington and Oregon 
if selective logging were practiced in the fir 
districts. This is a problem that has not been 
satisfactorily settled as yet. 

C. L. Billings, of the Potlatch Forests 
(Inc.), Clearwater division, said that his com- 
pany has practiced selective cutting following 
the survey measuring the timber values based 
on present market conditions, and he described 
to those present what they afterwards saw on 


summary table as applicable to a skidder or 
slack line operation: 
Cost in Dol- 
lars Per M. 


Cost in Dol- 
lars Per M. 


Vol. of Including Excluding Cost PerM 
Logs in Road Road in Percent 
Bd. Feet Changes Changes (Ave. 100%) 
100 $19.26 $15.40 713 
200 9.78 7.82 362 
100 5.06 1.05 187 
800 (Ave.) 2.70 2.16 100 
2,000 1.35 1.08 50 
1,000 1.01 a 37 


He took this table as indicating that under 
average conditions based on the present mar- 
ket, the small logs under 200 board feet volume 
do not pay their way out from the stump to 





the car, with all costs dropped except those 
occurring in the actual work of yarding, swing- 
ing and loading, without including the cost of 
rigging ahead, moving, or changing roads. 
One may argue, he 


said, that this sad pic- 


ture of the status of the small log is brought 
on mainly through the present business de- 
pression. However, compared with two years 
ago, the small log is today benefiting from 
a very substantial reduction in the direct 
cost of production, directly in proportion to 
the spread in costs listed above. The large 
high grade logs which two years ago came 
to market with a three, four or five dollar 
cost behind them and a twenty-six, thirty, 


or thirty-six dollar cash value ahead of them, 
look rather bedraggled and forlorn today, 
with a reduction of only about a dollar per 
thousand, board measure, in cost to offset 
over a ten dollar value. No 
great fundamental occurred, but 


reduction in 
change 


has 
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it is plain that the higher timber values have 
taken a severe punishment while the low 
yalues have been boosted. 


Form Selection Should Take 


Answering the question of what form selec- 
tion should take in order to meet the complex 
demands arising from differential values and 
differential earning power, Prof. Brandstrom 
went on to state that if present logging meth- 
ods, types of equipment and general plan of 
operation represent the last word in the man- 
agement of properties so that the policy of 
selection of area, trees or logs can be used only 
after the full assumption of all the costs pre- 
yiously demonstrated, then log selection is the 
only form of selection to resort to, since it 
is an unfair practice to continue to produce 
lumber selling at $4 to $12 per thousand from 
logs which cost $10 to $25 per thousand board 
measure, to transport from the stump to the 
mill. 

Hinting 
mechanics 

Present 
use in the 


at the necessity for revisions in the 
of logging, he said: 

methods and equipment in general 
Douglas fir region represent work- 
ing tools which have been developed in re- 
sponse to the general theory that the main 
object in logging is to remove all the stand- 
ing timber on an area in the most economical 
manner. In the light of the present series of 
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Chicago, was asked to discuss his company’s 
equipment. Athey wheels of recent years have 
come to be used extensively in western log- 
ging, particularly where they have been applied 
to arches and other equipment in connection 
with crawler type tractors. Mr. Patterson says 
that his company has been building crawler 
wheels for thirteen years, and during that time 
has brought out fourteen or fifteen models. 
There are many different conditions which de- 
termine the life of the wheels, he said. Under 
some conditions where they try to keep the 
weight down, especially for hauling up steepest 
grades, the life of the wheels may not be over 
one year; that is, if the user must have a light 
wheel, he can not expect one to stand the rough 
treatment that much heavier equipment would. 

Asked about a self-loading bummer, he said 
that his company is looking into the possibili- 
ties of such equipment, but it is not ready to 
make an announcement. 


Three Speeds Backward—One Forward 


E. P. Stamm, of the Crown-Willammette 
Co., created both interest and amusement when 
he described how his company had reversed 
the gears of a “Caterpillar” tractor. He said 
that a “Cat,” working on road work, should 
go fast when it doesn’t have a pay load. The 
company took its old “Caterpillar” and re- 
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especially for steep grades, and ground full of 
stumps, or for other reasons where it is hard 
to make a wider road. Mr. Pape pointed out 
that there were numbers of arches used on the 


Coast that justified their investment, and the 
latest and newest one is rapidly growing in 


popularity. 

Charles Murphy, Long-Bell Lumber Co., 
Weed, Calif., said that his company is using 
seven, Willammette-Ersted arches. It has had 
great success with them and considers them 
the best equipment obtainable for the purpose. 

The Tennant bummer, manufactured by the 
Tennant Steel Co., Tacoma, Wash., is a new 
piece of logging equipment more _ recently 
brought on the market. This bummer, used 
behind crawler-type tractors and taking the 
same width of road as the tractor, has only 
been put into use during the last year. It has 
man worth while features. 

In speaking of the use of crawler-type trac- 
tors, Tom Kinney, of the Clearwater company, 
said he believed from experience that lots of 
people could build less railroad and_ skid 
further with tractors than they have thought. 
Those people who have opportunities to build 
railroads are likely to limit tractor skidding 
to 1300 or 1400 feet. Some of them might be 
mistaken in that idea. 

This was a_ rather interesting, 


short, but 
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time and cost studies, it appears that big, 
high speed machinery does not measure up 
to expectations in regard to economy and 
efficiency in yarding. The small flexible ma- 


lower costs. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


Thursday morning being occupied in visit- 
ing the camps of Potlatch Forests (Inc.) at 
Headquarters, Idaho, the afternoon session took 
place in the social hall of the company. 

Fred Madigan, of Crater Lake Lumber Co., 
Crater Lake, Ore., presided. This was the 
session at which the representatives of equip- 
ment and machinery were to be given a chance 
to do their stuff, or be put on the pan by the 
loggers. 

Will Wagne 
was the first 


chines show 


r, of the Caterpillar Tractor Co., 
man called upon by Chairman 
Madigan, who asked him to tell about the 
“Caterpillar” with the Diesel motor. Mr. 
Vagner replied that his company had_ been 
experimenting for a few years with Diesel’s, 
and that it now has some tractors equipped 
with Diesel’s on agricultural jobs. The com- 
pany’s idea is that it can be operated at about 
one-fifth the cost of gas for fuel. The com- 
pany has not as yet developed a logging cruiser 
equipped with Diesel engine. He stated that 
both the factory price and the weight of Diesel 
equipped “Caterpillars” would be increased over 
the gas rigs. 

C. A. Patterson, Wheel Co., 
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versed the gears, so it had three speeds back- 
ward and only one forward. Thus going for- 
ward with the pay load, and then backing up 
empty it was able to back up much faster, 
and they figured that they were moving 30 
percent more dirt on building railroad grades 
than they had before changing the gears. 

W. G. Fleming, Euclid Road Machinery Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, pointed out that he was mak- 
ing his first trip to the north Pacific coast 
country and Inland Empire. His company 
manufactures the Euclid wheel, and he said it 
was comparatively new in this section of the 
country, although it has had extensive use in 
other parts of the United States. He described 
some of the features of the wheel, particularly 
the quality of easy pulling, because of its bear- 


ing construction. 
Ed Pape, of the Willammette-Ersted Co., 
Portland, told the loggers that for the last 


decade his company had tried to develop equip- 
ment to work behind track-laying tractors that 
would justify their expense and up-keep. This 
company developed a fair lead arch which is 
better known than its newer models, probably 
the one with the most universal use, particu- 
larly in pine country. This is known as the 
“Seven Foot Five” arch with the top hitch. 
Later the company brought out a somewhat 
narrower arch, which it designates as _ the 
skidder arch, and which has the bottom hitch. 
The newest one is its so-called narrow arch, 
which is smaller, considerably lighter, designed 





session, which adjourned to go out and see the 


demonstration of loading logs on the Linn 
tractor, and then to see this equipment per- 
form. 


The discussion had been largely devoted to 
tractor logging during the entire time, and this 
subject was up for further discussion at the 
next day’s session. 


FRIDAY MORNING 


Back in the Davenport Hotel, Spokane again. 
Scarcely a logger lost after the big day in the 
woods, with a few more additions among late 
comers to the congress swelling the audience; 
and they were ready for more. 

Charles Murphy, of Weed, 
thinks of the right thing to do, or say, and 
how to say it, in the fewest and best words, 
was on his feet as soon as the Friday morning 
session opened, with a resolution of apprecia- 
tion and thanks to Tom Kinney and C. L. 
Billings, of Potlatch Forests (Inc.), for their 
fine hospitality. Mr. Murphy paid a special 
tribute to the delightful turkey dinner of the 
evening before, which called forth a rising vote 
of thanks for the hosts of the occasion. 

Then followed the announcement that the 
directors had chosen Paul Freydig, Charles R. 
McCormick Lumber Co., Seattle, Wash., as 
president of the Logging Congress for the 
ensuing year. Retiring President Lewis Mills 
called Mr. Freydig to the platform, saying 
that no one had more interest, or had the good 


who always 
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of the congress at heart, as shown by his will- 
ingness to work for it, than had the incoming 
president. 

Mr. Freydig briefly acknowledged his pleas- 
ure at the great honor that had been bestowed 
upon him, and appreciated the wonderful work 
of the past administration, and prophesied that 
the incoming administration had a great work 
cut out for it. He expressed confidence that 
it would be taken care of with the help of the 
directors and the very active secretary; Mr. 
Whisnant. 

The present plans are that when the con- 
egress is held next year it will spend a com- 
plete day in the camps of the Simpson Logging 
Co., Shelton, Wash. 


Industrial Accidents and Workmen's 


Compensation 

In the early years of the Logging Congress 
workmen’s compensation was one of the sub- 
jects brought up. It has been an important 
topic ever since, with most of the States having 
workmen’s compensation laws. Industrial ac- 
cidents and workmen’s compensation were the 
principal subjects for discussion at the Friday 
morning session. 

Sen. Ralph H. Nelson, Couer d’Alene, Idaho, 
was the first speaker. He explained the work- 
men’s compensation law of Idaho, comparing 
it with other States in the Northwest. He told 
how the cost of workmen’s compensation in all 
the States has increased at an alarming rate, 
and said it is felt that compensation laws are 
reaching a crisis on account of these costs. 
He pointed out some weaknesses; said lawyers 
are becoming more familiar with the liberal 
interpretations of the law by the courts, and 
he predicted still further increased costs. 

A number of Washington State officials were 
present to learn what the logging industry had 
to offer in regard to workmen’s compensation, 
and to take part in the discussions. Among 
them was Clair Bowman, director of labor and 
industry ; John Shaughnessy, director of safety; 
Lloyd Rickard, supervisor of safety, and Dr. 
Van Dorn, statistician. 

C. S. Chapman, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., 
Tacoma, Wash., who has long taken an active 
part in committee work in connection with 
compensation laws, discussed the subject fol- 
lowing Senator Nelson. He expressed alarm 
af the rapidly rising cost of industrial insur- 
ance in all parts of the country. While there 
have been many reasons for increases in cost, 
Mr. Chapman pointed out that at present time, 
when in the loggers’ classification the cost has 
risen one-third within the last year, or from 
4 to 6 percent, it is largely due to industrial 
conditions. With only about half the same 
number of men on the payroll, but the reduced 
wage making the payroll about one-third what 
it was before, has increased the rate con- 
siderably. 

Others who discussed this important subject 
were George Sypher, manager of the Western 
Operators’ Association of Seattle; Roy Morse, 
Long-Bell Lumber Co., Longview, Wash., who 
gave some very striking figures as to the cost, 
and George M. Cornwall, who many years ago 
as a member of the Pacific Logging Congress 
was very active in connection with passing of 
the workmen's compensation act in Oregon. 
He discussed the various features of the laws 
of different Northwestern States. Mr. Corn- 
wall also insisted that employees should pay 
directly a portion of the cost. He particularly 
stressed that there should be no lump sum set- 
tlement, but rather a monthly payment, espe- 
cially in case of death. 

Tom Murray pointed out that loggers are 
just beginning to realize that workmen’s com- 
pensation is one of the most important sub- 
jects, and has become a major item of expense 
in the logging industry. Mr. Murray proposed 
that because of the great importance of this 
subject a standing committee should be ap- 
pointed by the Logging Congress to study these 
problems and advise with State commissions, 
in bringing about improvement. Later the per- 
sonnel of this committee was named by the 
Chair, as follows: Roy Morse, Longview, 
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Wash.; Senator Ralph Nelson, Coeur d’Alene, 
Idaho; C. S. Chapman, Tacoma, Wash.; D. S. 
Painter, San Francisco, Calif.; George Corn- 
wall, Portland, Ore.; Tom Murray, Tacoma, 
Wash.; George Sypher, Seattle, Wash.. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON 


The Friday afternoon session was given over 
to tractor logging and the discussion of the 
use of tractors and equipment used behind 
tractors. 

An interesting and instructive point of this 
program was moving pictures showing various 
types of tractors and equipment being used in 
the woods, hauling logs or building roads. 
They showed Cletracs, “Caterpillars” and Linn 
tractors in use with arches, bummers and bull- 
dosers. This session was in charge of Tom 
Jackson of the Fruit Growers’ Supply Co., 
Hill, Calif. (Mr. Jackson had prepared a paper 
on “Tractor Logging” which was not read, 
but was used as sort of an outline for remarks 
Mr. Jackson made in connection with the dis- 
cussion on tractor logging.—EbITor. ) 

Mr. Jackson referred to the Red River Lum- 
ber Co., Westwood, Calif., as one concern 
that pioneered tractor logging as it is used 
today. That company operates more than sixty 
“Caterpillar” tractors, and in the development 
of its logging with this equipment does a great 
deal of work improving the-tractors to make a 
logging tool out of them. Mr. Jackson gave 
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together and give the tractor people informa- 
tion and opportunity to provide them with just 
what they want. 

In this respect William Wagner, of the 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. San Leandro, Calif, 
said that his company made an effort to find 
out every point whereby it could improve its 
equipment to fit the loggers’ needs, but stated 
that what one logger considers improvement 
another one doesn’t, but likes something else 
better. That, of course, would make it hard 
to standardize the improvements to suit them 
all. At this time Mr. Wagner announced g 
new model 50-horsepower “Caterpillar” which 
will be put on the market Nov. 1. 

E. C. Bates, of the Western Tractor Co, 
Seattle, explained the first moving picture reel, 
which showed “Caterpillars” working with 
skidder arches of the Willamette-Ersted (Co, 
under some of the most difficult conditions 
imaginable. These pictures were taken in the 
works of the North Bend Timber Co., well up 
in the Cascade Mountains, with large, high 
grade fir, steep, rocky ground, adverse grades, 
and many trying difficulties, and the results, 
quoted from Webb Vinnedge, president of the 
North Bend Timber Co., “were very grati- 
fying.” 

Another reel showing a Linn tractor in 
operation in the logging works of the Warren 
& Lamb Lumber Co., Rapid City, S. D., was 
explained by W. D. Beardshear, of Nemo, 
>. D. 

Pictures also showed 
the new bummer man- 
ufactured by the Ten- 
nant Steel Co. Ta- 
coma, Wash., in action. 

Another striking pic- 
ture showed a 40 Cle- 
trac of the Cleveland 
Tractor Co., equipped 
with an Isaacson bull- 
doser, building roads 
for the Forest Service. 
This machine, working 
on steep hillsides, in 


very rocky ground, 
which had previously 
been. blasted, showed 
great speed and high 


efficiency for this equip- 
ment under these ad- 
verse conditions. 
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credit to that company for originating the steel 
transmission case, and declared that it had also 
started to make steel tracks of its own. 

Fred Madigan pointed out that the tractor 
particularly lends itself to selective logging 
methods. He expressed the opinion that there 
is a great opportunity in the fir region to save 
money in logging costs by the use of crawler- 
type tractors, He stressed the point, however, 
that these tractors must be taken out of the 
farmer class and made into a logging tool. 

In the discussion it developed that practically 
all operators are of the opinion that it pays 
better to rebuild and improve their tractors 
rather than trade in old ones for new ones. 
Some of these companies are operating trac- 
tors purchased as early as 1925, and by re- 
building and keeping them up, consider them 
equal to new ones, 

C. S. Murphy, of Weed, Calif., in one of 
his characteristically pointed statements, said 
the “Caterpillar” people had a fine principle, 
but the bullheaded logger is working out the 
necessary improvements, as usual. 


Should Help the Tractor Manufacturers 


Rather than have it appear that tractor 
manufacturers are not doing their part, Tom 
Jackson pointed out that loggers do not get 


Five in attendance at first 
congress, 1909, were also at the twenty-second congress. 
to right: J. P. Austin, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Seattle; Tom Shields, 
Simonds Saw & Steel Co., Seattle; George Cornwall, The Timberman, 
Portland, Ore.; E. S. Collins, Ostrander Railway & Timber Co., Port 
land, Ore.; Frank H. Lamb, Lamb Machinery Co., Hoquiam, Wash. 


E. P. Stamm, of the 
Crown-Willamette com- 
pany, explained the pic- 
ture taken in Cathla- 
met, Ore., logging op- 
erations with the rapid 
backing “Caterpil- 
lar,” using a bulldoser 
in building a railroad 
grade. This is the tractor in which Mr. Stamm 
reversed the gears so it would back up with 
three speeds empty and one speed ahead for 
the heavy work. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 


Resolutions presented by Huntington Taylor, 
chairman of the resolutions committee, and 
adopted by the members, tendered thanks to 
Potlatch Forests (Inc.) for its splendid hospi- 
tality in entertaining the entire membership of 
the congress at the Clearwater camps and the 
Clearwater Timber Co.’s big plant at Lewiston. 


A resolution of thanks and appreciation was 
tendered to the Davenport Hotel Co. for its 
splendid co-operation and hospitality. 

Resolutions authorizing the president to ap- 
point a committee on workmen’s compensation, 
urging the adequate maintenance of the Forest 
experiment station, and early completion of the 
forestry survey of standing timber, were all 
passed. 

Walter Ryan, of the Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Co., Tacoma, reported that the technical com- 
mittee, appointed at last year’s congress to 
work in co-operation with a committee of the 
American Society of Industrial Engineering, 
investigating the life of wire rope, is active, 
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but has not reached a point where any report 
can be made. 


viSIT CLEARWATER AND LEWISTON 
OPERATIONS 


After a day’s business sessions the loggers 
left Spokane Wednesday night in a fifteen-car 
special train, composed of Pullmans and two 
parlor cars. About two hundred were aboard. 
Arriving at the company’s main camp at Head- 
quarters, Idaho, the following morning, they 
received breakfast in the cookhouse and then 
aboard the company’s train, on this occasion 
known as the “Tom Kinney Special,” they 
were taken up to Camp 10 for a closer view 
of some of the operations. Brought back at 
noon they were served luncheon. Here, after 
surveying the camp, its equipment and logged- 
off land that has been logged under the selec- 
tive cutting plan, they conducted a_ business 
session in the social hall. At 5 o’clock they 
were served with a turkey dinner in the cook- 
house. It really should be called a banquet. 

At 5:30 the big special train with three 
locomotives pulling it, left Headquarters, bound 
for Lewiston. Arriving at Lewiston, where 
the big mills of the Clearwater Timber Co. 
were working night shift, the loggers were 
divided into squads, and with various depart- 
ment heads of the company leading each sep- 
arate squad, they were taken through this big, 
modern white pine manufacturing plant. Un- 
doubtedly one of the finest sawmill plants in 
the United States, and with an annual capacity 
of 200,000,000 feet, the loggers were deeply 
impressed. They saw the five double cutting 
band mills rapidly working up white pine logs. 
They saw all the latest devices that modern 
ingenuity has brought out for the efficient care- 
ful manufacturing, handling and shipping of 
high grade lumber products. They saw many 
methods of utilizing the logs to the best ad- 
vantage, among these the briquet machine in- 
vented by the company’s engineer. This 
machine manufactures briquets from shavings. 

Then, shortly after midnight, boarding the 
special, they started back to Spokane for an- 
other day of business sessions. 


THE BANQUET 


Since earliest days the crowning feature of 
the Logging Congress has been the annual ban- 
quet, where the loggers threw off the discus- 
sion of reduction of costs and became playboys 
for the moment. The banquet Friday night in 
the Marie Antionette room of the Davenport 
Hotel was no exception. If the reader thinks 
loggers, because they come from the woods, 
are not modern and uptodate, he should have 
seen the entertainment at the banquet. Not 
even Flo Ziegfeld himself could have asked for 
more abbreviated costumes or a greater dis- 
play of pulchritude. The dinner was excellent. 
The menu was printed on “Alpha Pulp,” manu- 
factured out of 100 percent Pacific coast hem- 
lock, for use in the manufacture of rayon, and 
was presented through the courtesy of the 
Rainier Pulp & Paper Co., of Shelton, Wash. 

Walter Leuthold, of the Deer Park Lumber 


Co., Deer Park, Wash., was toastmaster of 
the evening. 
Paul Freydig, as incoming president, was 


introduced by the toastmaster. He briefly paid 
tribute to the splendid work of his predecessor, 
expressed his appreciation of the hospitality of 
the Inland Empire, city of Spokane, and Pot- 
latch Forests (Inc.), and in concluding pre- 
dicted continued progress in the development 
of the logging industry. 

The retiring president, Lew Mills, also took 
his bow and briefly acknowledged his special 
interest in this congress held in the pine pro- 
ducing territory. 

The speaker of the evening was Frank Lamb, 
of Lamb Machinery Co., Hoquiam, Wash., 
many years a logger and producer of logging 
equipment. Mr. Lamb was one of the few 
loggers present who had attended the first 
Logging Congress in Seattle in 1909, and he 
named four others present who had attended 
the first congress, as well as himself. 

Mr. Lamb dwelt largely on the history and 
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accomplishments that have grown out of Log- 
ging Congresses each year. He announced his 
pride in having had the honor to write the 
first and only constitution of the Pacific Log- 
ging Congress. He spoke of the equipment in 
use in the days when the Logging Congress 
was first started, and the various steps in the 
progress of developing the high power, speedy, 
labor-saving equipment of today. 

Among other things he mentioned that at 
one of the early congresses the subject of 
workmen’s compensation came up. It is still 
a live and an important topic. What was then 
a new subject came up at an early congress, 
nainely topographical maps for use of loggers. 
One of the earlier congresses passed a resolu- 
tion to induce the universities to establish 
courses in logging engineering. Today many 
logs are taken out under the direction of tech- 
nically trained logging engineers. In 1913 the 
Diesel engine was first discussed. In later 
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years the Logging Congress gave attention to 
tractor logging. In this last congress the 
greatest contribution has been the subject of 
selective logging. Mr. Lamb expressed the 
opinion that the day of the camp-run logger 
is passing. 

In closing he offered a word of encourage- 
ment, notwithstanding present marketing condi- 
tions. He said the lumbermen are handling a 
product the world needs. He expressed the 
opinion that no material would ever serve man 
as well as wood for such purposes as homes 
and many others. He expressed the opinion 
that lumber is coming back to its own. He 
pointed out many new uses for wood products 
that are making up for losses, saying that we 
had reached only the beginning of wood chem- 
istry and wood engineering, and today lumber- 
men can look forward to new things, and with 
confidence to a greater future than anything 
that has been in the past. 


Among the Lumbermen’s Clubs 


West Side Club in Good Meeting 


Pine Biurr, ArK., Oct. 26—The West Side 
Hardwood Club met here last Wednesday at 
the Hotel Pines and while the attendance was 
a little below the usual mark, nevertheless all 
present considered it one of the best meetings 
of the year. President G. R. McSwine occu- 
pied the chair and upon taking his place was 
given a rising vote of confidence. 

The first order of business was the taking of 
statistics as compiled by Secretary O. S. Rob- 
inson, which showed for 20 mills reporting 
1,400,000 feet of green flooring oak stock on 
hand with 1,300,000 feet of this item dry and 
orders for 835,000 feet. Orders for other 
woods totaled 4,600,000 feet. Logs on hand 
amounted to 1,200,000 feet with total stocks 
of green and dry lumber 46,600,000 feet. The 
total sales of flooring oak for the period 
Sept. 23 to Oct. 21 showed 835,000 feet as 
against 760,000 feet for the previous month. 

A roundtable discussion followed, which de- 
veloped that all of the flooring factories in this 
section were now on curtailed production and 
not buying much flooring oak at this time. 
Gum has been moving rather freely for all 
kinds of thicknesses, with 4/4 No. 1 com- 
mon sap leading, the price of this item being 
about $15, average at the mill. Some mem- 
bers reported their export business had been 
holding up very well considering conditions 
and had experienced no trouble in having their 
drafts being paid promptly thoygh there were 
one or two exceptions where customers asked 
for an extension of thirty days’ time, thinking 
the pound sterling rate would be stabilized in 
that time. The farmers are holding their cot- 
ton for better prices and with the banks back- 
ing them up this is going to help general con- 
ditions considerably. 

Following a resolution adopted by the Mem- 
phis Lumbermen’s Club, to have the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association hold its next 
convention in Memphis, a motion was made 
and seconded that a similar resolution be writ- 
ten and forwarded to L. S. Beale, secretary 
of that association, urging that the next con- 
vention be held in Memphis. It was unani- 
mously agreed that the association should hold 
a convention in Memphis every three or four 
years, as this territory, of which Pine Bluff 
is a part, is the center of the hardwood lumber 
market of the world and in view of the large 
number of producers in this territory it would 
afford a more common touch between a lot of 
producers of this territory and the National 
association, that would be mutually beneficial. 
The convention held in Memphis about three 
years ago was a great success and there is no 





A Classified Ad Will 
Sell It for You 


doubt but what a good convention could be 
held there again. 

Guests of the club today were E. V. French, 
of the Atlantic Lumber Co., Boston, and Lyon 
P. Wilbur, of Memphis. 

The next meeting will be held here Wednes- 
day, Nov. 18. 





Hear Explanations of New Hardwood 
Rules 


New York, Oct. 27.—Why the new hard- 
wood trading rules will benefit the retailer 
and his customers as well as the manufacturer 
was explained last Friday at the weekly Nylta 
Club meeting by L. S. Beale and William H. 
Nelson, of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association. Stanley Tracey and A. J. Wil- 
liams, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., also 
addressed the meeting, which was well at- 
tended. 

Before the first speaker took the floor, Pres- 
ident Barlow Shuit introduced C. A. Moore, 
who, as chairman of the lumber industry divi- 
sion of the emergency unemployment relief 
committee, asked for volunteers to help the 
committee in soliciting funds. 

Mr. Beale outlined the movement behind the 
change in rules for grading hardwood. He 
explained that under the old rules it was nec- 
essary for a mill to remanufacture about 3 
percent of all its hardwood in order to com- 
pete in the various price grades. This added 
expense was passed along to the retailer in 
increased prices, Mr. Beale said. He consid- 
ered it of benefit to the hardwood industry in 
general to keep prices as low as possible, in 
order to combat substitution. 

Mr. Nelson, on being introduced, said that 
he would tell the meeting a few things he had 
found out in helping the committee make the 
tests of the new rules, and would then be glad 
to answer questions. He said he had found 
that the Nos. 1 and 2 grades of hardwood rep- 
resented a better grade of lumber under the 
old rules in short lengths, but that these grades 
received more high grade long length lumber 
under the 1932 rules. He was asked to draw 
the worst board that could be sold in the FAS 
class under the present rules, and then to draw 
the same board under the new rules. He did 
so, explaining, however, that although he had 
inspected miliions of feet of lumber in his life, 
he had never seen a board like the one he had 
drawn to illustrate his point. 

Mr. Williams in his talk gave some amus- 
ing reminiscences of the time 30 years ago 
when he and a new set of rules. started in 
business at the same time. He said there was 
a tremendous opposition to the new rules of 
that day, but that they were finally accepted 
generally. He pointed out that the manufac- 
turer had to satisfy the public as well as the 
retailer, if he wished to stay in business, 
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Seeking Greater Efficiency in the Woods 


Members of Southern Logging Association Exchange Experiences in Sap Stain 


Prevention, Budget Use, Skidding, Railroad Spurs, and Tractor 


New Organs, La., Oct. 26.—With stumpage 
values and costs of logging equipment not 
materially lower special effort has to be made 
in reduction of handling costs on poles and pil- 
ing in order to make a return under present 
price level, declared Scherer Preston, of A. A. 
Preston & Co., Brewton, Ala., in a paper read 
for him by James Boyd to the Southern Log- 
ging Association convention at its session here 
last Wednesday morning. (Note: A report of 
the first day’s session appeared on pages 42-43 
and 53 of the Oct. 24 issue of the AMERICAN 
Lu MBERMAN.—EDITOR. ) 

Mr. Preston told of the study he had made 
of log and piling handling equipment; that he 
had had difficulty in finding the kind of a trac- 
tor truck that would successfully handle a large 
load with a trailer, but that he had successfully 
located one manufactured in Texas. A gasoline 
crane and trailer to haul it to and from the 
woods were also secured after considerable in- 
vestigation. The total cost of truck, crane and 
trailer equipment was $21,250. He then de- 
scribed his method of utilizing this equipment 
to best advantage and at a minimum cost, his 
estimate of the cost of getting out poles and 
piling with the outfit being 3.45 cents per lineal 
toot. He had also compiled figures showing 
operating charges of his trucks, semi-trailers 
which permitted him to give estimated costs for 
operating in certain stands. 

Mr. Preston told of studies of the best sea- 
soning methods and as a result worked out a 
table showing how he rated the various months 
of the year for their seasoning abilities. Poles 
should be seasoned four months, he said, but 
once seasoned should be shipped immediately 
or a roof placed over them. He had also care- 
fully worked out a table showing values of 
pole stumpage, giving the prices for poles from 
20 to 70 feet per pole, per lineal foot, and per 
thousand feet board measure. 

Following Mr. Preston’s paper there was a 
short general discussion in which it was de- 
clared that pole buyers will not scale as the 
mill scales a log. Referring to an old experi- 
ence in selling piling D. R. Durant said they 
had actually tested out scaling on a number of 
piling and found the most money in the 60 foot 
lengths. He said they did not like to sell their 
big poles. 


Benefit of Discussions Cited 


James Boyd, in referring to the benefit of 
discussions in the logging meetings, declared 
their good was not confined only to the present 
but carried on down through future years. He 
read a letter from J. F. Woods, of Macog- 
doches, Tex., a former active member but not 
in the business at present, who said, referring 
to past meetings: “Suggestions have been made 
for the solution of difficult problems. I was 
enabled to steer clear of mistakes in the logging 
business by the advice received from others. 
To be brief, our logging crew was more effi- 
cient than otherwise might have been the case, 
consequently the company was benefitted. The 
object having been to help those in the logging 
industries in the South, the efforts in this 
direction have not been in vain.” 

Clarence Vandercook, former president, wrote 
from the West Coast expressing his best wishes 
for the success of the meeting. He attended 
logging meetings out there. 

Trucks are taking the place of trains, de- 
clared W. W. Goodson, who said they are not 
as practical in the woods but their use does not 
involve a large investment in steel tracks. Gen- 
eral discussion indicated views that taxes on 
spurs are now on a par with main track and 





the taxes on from 20 to 25 miles would be far 
above any taxes imposed on trucks hauling logs 
that distance instead. 


Sap Stain Prevention 


A summary of work done by the Southern 
Forest Experiment Station in determining 
methods for prevention of sap stain and insect 
damage to hardwood and pine logs was given 
by A. Dale Chapman, agent of the United 
States bureau of plant industry. 

Mr. Chapman outlined the various causes of 
deterioration of logs and their nature as ob- 
served in the southern and northern portions of 
the Gulf States. He pointed out that deteriora- 
tion may be controlled by various methods, the 
most satisfactory of which is chemical treat- 
ment, and he then described briefly the results 
of field experiments conducted by the Forest 
Products Laboratory in 1925. He then detailed 
the results of the experiments made in 1930 on 
four hardwood operations located in Mississippi 
and Louisiana, and the 
different chemicals and 





chemical combinations 
used to make the tests. 
(Note: A _ report of 


these tests appeared in 
the June 13, 1931, issue 
of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN. — EDITOR.) 





GEORGE McAFEE, 
Canton, Miss.; 
Describes Budget Plan 
for Loggers 








Again in 1931, tests sim- 
ilar to those made in 
1930 were conducted 
with the use of some 
new chemicals. These 
were made on a small 
scale, but are being 
conducted on a larger 
hardwood mills in Louis- 
Both of these series of 


several 


scale in 
iana and Mississippi. 
tests, Mr. Chapman said, show that satisfactory 
control of stain and decay in hardwood logs 
can be obtained with several of the treatments 
used to date if injury by insects is slight. 


P. H. RoGers, of Eastman, Gardiner & 
Laurel, Miss., recounted an experience when 
his logs accumulated ahead due to favorable 
working conditions in which he used a Lig- 
nasan mixture to protect the ends from in- 
jury through the summer successfully. The 
acid does not prevent checking but does pre- 
vent sap stain, he said. On shipments from 
Dutch Guiana he said the first load of logs 


Co., 


was eaten up while the second, of 100,000 
feet, had been treated before shipment and 
was untouched. All abrasions had been 
treated, he said, and there were no checks 
and no insect damage. 

Ordinarily logs carried over ten days will 
stain but treated logs had been carried six 


to eight weeks, coming out absolutely clean 
and the treatment is desirable. 

It was asserted that insect control is not 
necessary from Nov. 1 to March 1, but stain 
treatment should be carried on throughout 
the year. Discussion revealed that insects 
will attack fresh logs in the spring before 
going after the carried over stock, which 
they usually did. 

W. D. Wi.iiAMs, of R. F. Learned & Son, 
Natchez, Miss., said they operated west of 
Natchez, cutting 11,000,000 feet a year and 
banking 5,000,000. In their experience they 
had to cut as much as two feet from the 
ends of logs because of damage. Logs were 
banked in the woods, 


Logging 


Mr. ROGERS said any chemical to prevent 
check and insect damage in the summer would 
be valuable. Mr. CHAPMAN stated that any 
for that purpose would have to be brushed 
on, not sprayed. General comment on its 
application followed, the treatment being ap. 
plied on all bark injury and ends. 


Logging Under a Budget System 


Explanation of operation of logging under a 
budget was given by GrorGeE McAFEE, of Pear| 
River Valley Lumber Co., Canton, Miss, He 
said every department has to furnish an esti- 
mate on the first of each month as to labor 
and material to be utilized during the com- 
ing period. On a payroll and material cost 
of $30,000 a month his estimates seldom run 
$500 or $600 over the figure, he said. When 
the budget was first started he didn’t think 
it could be done, but it had to be done and 
is effectively carried out now. Estimates are 
furnished covering what the mill will saw 
and the footage to come from the woods, 
Figures include what will be skidded, what 
transported either by team, truck or other- 
wise, and everything must be itemized. The 
biggest trouble, he said, is to estimate skid- 
ding. They haven’t used a skidder lately 
but will bring one in. In order to make 
a budget, he said, he must know what each 
truck will do and what it will cost. By 
means of the budget the main office can see 
whether it will have an increase in log in- 
ventory. 

If any particular department, trucks etc, 
shows signs of exhausting the budget in 
advance an effort is made to determine where 
a saving can be made. If necessary an ap- 
peal is made for additional funds. If any 
budgetted funds are not exhausted they are 
not carried over as a credit nor transferred 
to another department. Practice has found 
that too many logs are brought in from 
Nov. 1 to Christmas because of favorable 
conditions and if this gain in inventory can 
be foreseen it must go into the budget, he 
said. Bad weather, however, can affect a 
department and necessitate a call for more 
funds. 

The effect of the 
is to keep the logger on his toes. 
statement of costs and results is prepared 
and checked against the budget for the 
month. If any department is slipping the 
head is called in and the situation gone over. 
In good weather changes in the budget are 


budget Mr. MCAFEE said, 
A weekly 


not likely to occur but bad weather may 
result in modification. The burget system 
has been in affect for fifteen to eighteen 
months, he said. 


Budget Aids in Waste Elimination 


Mr. MCAFEE estimated the budget resulted 
in a saving of 10 percent in costs’ through 
elimination of waste. In starting the budget, 
he said, if you are paying 50 cents for pine 
logs go back into the records and see what 
your overhead is. Then multiply the overhead 
plus the 50 cents by the thousand feet you 
expect to get out during the month. The mill 
superintendent is supposed to advise what will 
be cut. Questioned on allowance for over-run 
Mr. MCAFEE said the budget carries footage 
and money, as also any gain on the mill. The 
department records will show cost and out- 
put for budget making. He said no toler- 
ance percentage was included. in figuring 
cost; it went to rock bottom. 

An illustration given that of a 
gang of eight budgetted to work 40 hours 
a week and use certain materials, so many 
ties etc. In making the budget he confers 
with the department heads. He goes over 
the ground the skidder will work and esti- 
mates what it will do. He gets a cost state- 


section 


ment on loz and board measure both. A 
blackboard record shows mill cut and aver- 
age per log. 

J. R. Carr, of Eastman, Gardiner & Co. 


Laurel, Miss, said they budgetted at the first 


of the year for the 12-month period, running 
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up and down but balancing out, com- 
mented that scaling in the woods and at the 
mill balanced fairly well. 

President Durant called for comment on 
safety work and George McAfee referred to 
his company’s safety department. It handles all 
legal matters in injury cases and carries things 
through to a conclusion. Several months ago 
it offered a prize of $250 for the logging crew 
having the least injury reports over a 6-month 
period. In carrying this program out he talks 
to the foremen about the men’s welfare, not the 
dollar end of it. It takes loyalty to put a cam- 
paign over, he said. If a man is injured he is 
taken care of and there have been no lawsuits 
since the department was started. All men are 
interested in the contest. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


D. R. Durant, of the Swift-Hunter Lumber 
Co., Atmore, Ala., was re-elected president of 
the Southern Logging Association at the close 
of its twenty-first annual session here last 
Wednesday. George McAfee, of the Pearl 
River Valley Lumber Co., Canton, Miss., was 
elected first vice president, and W. W. Goodson, 
of Hillyer Deutsch Edwards (Inc.), Oakdale, 
La., second vice president. James Boyd, of 
New Orleans, continues as secretary. 

State vice presidents selected for the year are: 

Ww. L. Wooten, Sipsey Valley Lumber Co., 
Buhl, Ala.; R. L. Davis, Southern Lumber 
Co., Warren, Ark.; A. M. Lowery, Bagdad 
Land & Lumber Co., Bagdad, Fla.; J. S. Lee, 
Industrial Lumber Co., Elizabeth, La.; J. R. 
Carr, Eastman, Gardiner & Co, Laurel, Miss.; 
J. M. Campbell, Choctaw Lumber Co., Broken 
Bow, Okla.; A. M. Horton, Stimson interests, 
Memphis, Tenn.; F. Goetzman, Southern Pine 
Lumber Co., Diboll, Tex.; and J. M. Camp, 
Camp Manufacturing Co., Franklin, Va. 

The two-day session was well attended de- 
spite conditions in the industry and its discus- 
sions revealed practical short cuts to lower log- 
ging costs which were marked by close interest 
and general participation by the superintendents. 
Care for labor to carry the personnel through 
the present slack employment times contributed 
a new but interesting subject to the programs. 
It was revealed that Mr. Ford’s suggestion to 
his employees to cultivate home gardens was 
approved by southern lumbermen, who went 
further in aiding them by free use of lands, 
and in some cases seeds and implements. 

Power Skidding 

The Wednesday afternoon session opened with 
a paper on skidding with a self-propelling ma- 
chine by John H. Hecker, Putnam Lumber 
Co., Shamrock, Fla., read for him by James 


3oyd. Mr. Hecker said: 

The type of skidder we like best is not 
a recent departure from high line skidding, 
as no doubt many of them are in use. I 
know of two at Lutcher, La, of which ours 
is substantially a copy and I have heard of 
another used by Lamar Lumber Co., near 


S3ogalusa, La. We are very pleased with the 
performance of these machines. 

The spur tree is displaced with a _ steel 
boom on the front of the machine, rising 55 
feet from the track level, and the cable lies 
over the top. Having the rigging on the 
boom attached to the skidder guarantees that 
all the skidding, re-haul, slack, and setting 
lines will be in correct alignment with the 
line drums, making for good cable wearing 
as well block wearing conditions. 

The skidder is self propelling and moves 
for each trail, knocking down, moving, and 
being ready for the next pull in from 12 to 
15 minutes. Trails are usually made at right 


as 


angles except at the end set of the spur. 
Pulling at right angles Keeps the cable 
lengths largely at one length and makes for 
shortest pulls possible in skidding, conse- 
quenty smaller cables may be used than in 
round sets. Our longest pulls average 660 


feet and as a consequence the average for all 
timber is approximately one-half, or 330 feet. 
A fast machine produces well at this length 
of average pull. 

Cable and skidding lines stand up for from 
15 to 30 percent more timber scale skidding 


life. Our labor, superintendents, and skid- 
ding expense has been under $1 a thousand 
feet log scale for the last twelve months 


in timber of about 12,000 feet per acre aver- 
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age. These machines do not load. Their 
function is to skid lots of logs cheaply and 
that is what they do. 


Discussion on Railroad Construction 


General discussion on railroad construction 
features followed Mr. Hecker’s paper. J. R. 
Carr, of Eastman, Gardiner & Co., Laurel, 


Miss., said his cross ties, which are 6x8, four- 
faced and square cost 10 cents. He also said 
he used much material that would be left 
in the woods and from which he wouldn’t get 
lumber. All of his cost factors such as track 
maintenance are based on the thousand feet 
on the cost sheet. Costs on present basis 
from the stump to the pond, including every- 
thing, would not be over $3.50 a thousand. 
He is logging 60 miles; burns coal on the 
main line and wood in the woods. Wood 
costs him $1 a cord. On water supply he 
tries to locate on a good live stream and if 
unable to do this carries out some water 
tanks to place on the spurs. He pays sec- 
tion hands $1 a day and foremen $2 a day. 
He finds it hard to figure out in cutting as 
he uses tree saws but makes a saving through 
having 4-inch stumps (in lumber) and in 
skidding. When he starts up again he ex- 
pects to pay 40 cents a thousand with a cut 
down and cut-up cost (timber) of 45 cents a 
thousand. He has three men to a saw and 
has a foreman for each two or three saws 
and cutting up. When asked, he said the 
mill did not allow him shingles and lath 
when figuring his return on the basis of 
lumber out. He usually runs two or three 
skidders but is not operating any now. 
W. W. Goopson said they used a 
pile driver and their log 
$1 a foot and main line 
$3 a foot. On spurs, 
he said, labor cost $1 
a foot as material cost 
did not enter as they 
used timber from which 
logs could not be taken. 
He uses 12- to 40-foot 
pilings, 14-foot bents, 


steam 
bridges cost 


spur 





E. H. STEVENS, 
Picayune, Miss.; 
Told of Gardens 
for Employees 








long. stringers, and 
caps them. He saws 
the timbers. He uses 
a 6x5 rail of 40 to 50 
pounds on spurs and 
60 pounds on main line. 
Spurs run mostly 50- 
pound. 
D. R. Durant said he figured a cost of 40 
to 50 cents a foot, material not being in- 


cluded. 


Logging With "Caterpillars" 


In talking on “Caterpiller’’ tractor use in 
logging W. W. Goopson said they were using 
a No. 30 just to drag in logs, pulling them 
out of holes. Is not rigged up to really oper- 
ate with “Caterpillars,” but is trying one out 
to see what it can do. Said can pull 20,000 
feet, 200 yards out of the slough at $10 a 
car. Could pull cheaper if the tractor had 
a winch, 

D. R. DuRANT said his company put a No. 30 
in three years ago, starting like Mr. Goodson. 
Uses it to pull logs from ravines and branches 
to the teams at places where they could go. 
He found in 1% year’s experience it cost too 
much to keep them running on the road all 
the time as they burnt gas and wore out the 


tracks so he decided to put a winch on. This 
resulted in using less gas and reducing re- 
placement to a slight cost. Said he wouldn't 


know what to do without one now. Is in 
hilly country and uses a mule and two men 


getting logs from any place they can go. 

Mr. DuRANT said he cut logs up to 45 feet 
and the tractor can handle logs of any size. 
He uses }}-inch cable but ranges from ,; to 
i}. The tractor adds to cost but gets logs 
he would either have to cut up and bring 
out with oxen or else leave. Some timber is 


2 miles from rails and can’t be brought in 
so he uses tractor in conjunction with trucks 
and oxen, Operating mostly in pine, but a 
little hardwood, If country were open he 


«high 
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would go to the stump with teams. He cited 
an Alabama company that used tractors with 
wagons on the road; was sure they had a 
cost; didn’t see how they could have 
logged otherwise. 


I. R. Davis, “Caterpillar” representative, spoke 
on the use of fair leads, mentioning a drum 
and fair lead made by a Georgia concern. 


D. R. Durant said he found a “Caterpillar” 
resulted in a full load on a wagon; that if 
a wagon went in to get the logs it couldn't 
carry the load out; adds from 25 to 50 per- 
cent load to a team in a difficult country. 
Would recommend getting tracks in if pos- 
sible, so as to use steam skidder. 


J. R. Carr said he would like to have some 
definite figures on costs of tractors and high 
priced trucks over three-year periods. He in- 
vited the “Caterpillar” representative to sur- 
vey his operation and if a saving of 25 cents 
a thousand can be shown he will buy one. 


Mr. DuRANT said he was going into a new 
country, hilly, with plenty of limestone; referred 


to wearing of wire cable by the rock. OSCAR 
MARSAN, Louisiana Cypress Co., Ponchatoula, 
said he lubricated his wire and found it 


on machine didn’t 
that it was used; 
wire. 


lasted much longer; man 
like lubricant but saw 
lubricant cheaper than 


J. M. VERNON, Homochitto Lumber Co., Bude, 
Miss., said he skidded over hills; his re-haul 
wire sometimes 5 feet in ground; sometimes 
cut a log in two; just kept on buying line; 
has four drums and average life of wire four 
months, buying one each month; uses %-inch 
wire. 

E. H. STEVENS, Goodyear Yellow Pine, Pica- 
yune, Miss., thought it a mistake to lubricate 
a ground wire as it picks up sand and wears 
out the block. He uses %-inch wire; uses 
re-haul at times; lines last about 6 months; 
is in sand, but no rock; goes back as far as 
1,000 feet but skids mostly 500 to 600 feet; re- 
haul main line doesn’t cut out any faster than a 


horse line. Thinks would be fine to lubri- 
cate cable when in mud and water as on 
Mr. Marsan’s operation. 


Various Topics Discussed 


Discussion of locomotive fuel was brief, be- 
ing confined mostly to the fact that a new sup- 
ply man for wood on the spurs gives a full 
cord at first but you can always tell a new con- 
tractor’s woodpile from that of an old one. C-. 
QO. Blackburn, of Hillyer Edwards Fuller (Inc.), 
Glenmore, La., spoke on this. 


JOHN H. HECKER, of Putnam Lumber Co., 
Shamrock, Fla., sent word he made a record 
of loading during October. In nine hours 
he loaded 50 cars with logs scaling a total 
of 240,684 feet. Equipment included skeleton 
type cars with 10-foot 6-inch bunks and 
18-inch steel tripstakes and a converted Mc- 
Giffert to Clyde rapid decker type leader, a 
substantially rebuilt machine with self-pro- 
pelling, steam guying mechanism and 36-foot 
boom. 


E. H. STEVENS outlined steps taken by his 
company to care for employees during the 
depression. With the mill running three 
days a week, the company outlined 2,00€ 
acres of land. The land was prepared for 
cultivation and is worked by the men on 
days they are not in the mill. The company 
furnishes everything but labor, and the men 
are in on shares. They get their food first, 
and the balance is sold by the mill for their 
joint account. The company expects the op- 
eration to cost them money but the men will 
be taken care of. Are putting in 400 acres 
in strawberries. Have ample acreage of gar- 
den truck, peas, beans, potatoes, corn ete. The 
men have had good results so far. Planted in 
August. Expect to have beneficial effect on 
the community as the timber will be cut out 
some day, anyway. No rent charged. Pays sec- 
tion men $1.50; skidder ground men_ $1.60; 
skidder drum men $2 25; and steel gang $1.60 
for task of 5 up and 5 down with Bell ma- 
chine. 

Mr. DURANT said 
urged to put in gardens 
food expense 50 percent. 
better off. Mr. Goopson said they are start- 
ing a community garden; no crop yet. MR. 
CARR said employees urged to garden and fur- 
nished land; very successful move; 80 percent 
of employees have canned enough for a year 
already. 


men living in camps were 
and have reduced 
Some say they are 
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Associations’ Plans and Activities 


Nov. 10 


Club, 
10-12—Associated 


America, Brown Hotel, 
annual, 


Hardwood 
Fla. 


Southeastern Manufacturers’ 


Jacksonville, 
Nov. Cooperage Industries of 
Louisville, Ky. Semi- 


Nov. 11—Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Mayflower Hotel, Jacksonville, Fla. Semi- 
annual meeting. 

Novy. 11-12—Southern Pine Association, Rooseveit 
Hotel, New Orleans, La. Fall meeting. 
Nov. 13-—Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lumber 
Association, Milwaukee Athletic Club, Milwau- 

kee, Wis. Fall quarterly meeting. 

Nov. 13-14—National Association of Wooden Box 


Manufacturers, Pacific Coast Division, Willard 


Hotel, Klamath Falls, Ore. Tri-annual meet- 
ing. 

Nov. 16—Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen, 
Portland, Ore. Twenty-sixth semiannual meet- 
ing board of directors. 

Nov. 18—West Side Hardwood Club, Pine Bluff, 
Ark. 

Nov. 19-21—California Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 


ciation, Hotel Oakland, Oakland, Calif. Annual. 


Dec. 1—Appalachian Hardwood Club, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Annual. 
Dec. 7—National Homes Finance Corporation, Con- 


gress Hotel, 
ers’ meeting. 


Chicago. First annual stockhold- 


Dec, 7-9—Associated Leaders of Lumber & Fuel 
Dealers of America, Congress Hotel, Chicago. 
Annual. 

13-14, 1932—Retail 
ation of Indiana, 
lis, Ind. Annual. 

14-16, 1932—Mountain States Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, Cosmopolitan Hotel, Denver, 
Colo. Annual. 

19-21, 1932—Northwestern Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Auditorium, Minneapolis, Minn. An- 
nual, 

20-22, 1932—Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, King Edward Hotel, Toronto, Ont. 
Annual, 

20-22, 
sociation, 
phia, Pa. 


26-28, 


Jan, Associ- 


Indianapo- 


Lumber Dealers’ 
Claypool Hotel, 


Jan, 


Jan, 


Jan. 


Jan. Lumbermen’s As- 


Hotel, Philadel- 


1932—-Pennsylvania 
Bellevue-Stratford 
Annual, 
1932—Northeastern 
men's Association, Hotel 
York City. Annual, 
27-29, 1932—Southwestern 
sociation, Ararat Temple, 
Annual, 
Jan. 27-28, 1932—Tennessee Lumber, Millwork & 
Supply Dealers’ Association, Hotel Noel, Nash- 


Jan. Retail Lumber- 


Pennsylvania, New 


As- 
Mo. 


Jan. Lumbermen’s 


Kansas City, 


ville, Tenn. Annual. 

Jan, 27-28, 1932—-Western Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation (Canada), Royal Alexandra Hotel, 
Winnipeg, Man. Annual. 


Feb. 2-3, 
tion, 
nual, 


Associa- 
Que. An- 


1932—Canadian Lumbermen’s 
Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal, 


Feb. 2-4, 1932—Iowa Lumber & Material Deajle, 
Association, Coliseum, Des Moines, lowa, An. 
nual, 


3-5, 1932—Michigan Retail Lumber Deale, 
Association, Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapijgq 
Mich. Annual. 


9-11, 1932—Illinois Lumber & Material Dey). 
ers’ Association, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, 4p. 
nual, 

10-12, 1932—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associ. 
ation of Western Pennsylvania, William Pen, 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual, 

12-13, 
Supply 
Hotel, 

16-18, 
Association, 
nual, 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 1932—Virginia Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, 
Richmond, Va. Annual. 


1932—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermey;, 
Auditorium, Milwaukee, Wis, Ap. 


& Buildin: 
John Marshajj 


Feb. 


Feb, 18-20, 1932—Western Retail Lumbermen’s As. 

sociation (U. S.), Davenport Hotel, Spokane 

Wash. Annual, 

25-26, 1932 

ers’ Association, 

son, Miss. First annual. 

March 10-11, 1932—South Dakota Retail 

men’s Association, Watertown, S. 
12-14, 1932—-Lumbermen’s 

Texas, Texas Hotel, 


12-13, 1932—F'lorida Lumber & 
sociation, Orlando, Fla. Annual. 


Feb. Lumber 


Hotel, 


Retaii 
E. Lee 


Mississippi 
Robert 


Dea! 
Jack 


Lumber. 
Annual 
Apr. Association of 
Fort Worth, Tex. Annual 


May Millwork As 





Seek Changes in Forest Laws 


SPOKANE, WaASH., Oct. 24—At a meeting 
here this week, of the North Idaho Timber 
Protective Association, the organization went 
on record as asking for changes in Federal 
laws to make it possible for the Forest Service 
to extend the boundaries of the present forest 
area to embrace contiguous areas mainly valu- 
able for reforestation. J]. Isaacson, land com- 
missioner of Idaho, said that “We propose such 
amendments to the present laws as to make 
exchange by the Forest Service possible in 
such a manner that it can acquire these lands.” 
The menace to growing timber was the chief 
reason brought out by the speakers for the 
changes sought. Fritz Jewett, Potlatch For- 
ests (Inc.), Coeur d'Alene, presided and other 
speakers who took part in discussions were 
Assistant State Forester Sherman and Major 
Evan Kelly, of Missoula, forester of the first 


Federal district. 

Preceding the meeting of the North Idaho 
association, the different units held individual 
meetings on Monday. The Potlatch Timber 


Protective Association’s meeting was presided 
over by R. E. Irwin, manager of the Potlatch 
units of Potlatch Forests (Inc.). The Coeur 
d’Alene and Cicarwater Timber Protective as- 
sociations also met. Their experiences this 
year were similar to those of the Potlatch as- 
sociation. 





Dates for Southern Pine Meeting 


NEW Orceans, La., Oct. -27.—The dates for 
the annual fall meeting of subscribers to the 


Southern Pine Association have been definitely 
set for Wednesday and Thursday, Nov. 11 and 
12, at New Orleans, La., according to an an- 
nouncement made today by H. C. Berckes, sec- 
retary-manager of the association. All sessions 
will be held at the Roosevelt Hotel. 

This will not be 
scribers exclusively, said Mr. 
we are reaching the point 
evident than ever before 
welfare of our industry lies in unified effort. 
Accordingly, we have mailed invitations 
large number of non-subscribers in order 
they may participate in the discussions 
learn more of what their organized 
operators are doing to help them 
industry. 

The first day, 
the customary meetings 
the board of directors 
this year’s conferences 
the 
dition of our industry. 
will meet on 


meeting confined sub- 
Berckes, because 
where it 


that the future 


to 


is 


more 


to a 
that 
and 
fellow- 
and their 
Nov. 11, will be devoted to 
of committees and 
of the association, but 
will be of extreme im- 
present economic con- 
Our finance committee 
Wednesday morning to review 


portance because of 


the financial condition of the association and 
report to the board of directors, at their meet- 
ing later in the day. 

There will also be an important meeting of 
the grading committee, to which all sub- 
scribers are being invited. The grading rules 
of the association are undergoing a series of 
changes which must be discussed before final 
adoption by subscribers on the following day. 
The transportation committee will also meet 
on Wednesday. 

The general meeting will convene promptly 
at ten o’clock Thursday morning. The pro- 
gram will bring out the accomplishments of 
the association during the present period of 
depression, and what it plans for the future. 
All subscribers and other manufacturers in 
attendance will be given ample opportunity to 
present their views from the floor and it is 
expected that this fall meeting will prove one 
of the most interesting and constructive ever 
held. 


Northern Wholesale Hardwood 
Quarterly 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 26.—Announcé- 
ment is made by J. F. Hayden, secretary of the 
Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lumber As- 
sociation, that the fall quarterly meeting of the 
organization will be held on Friday, Nov. 13, 
at the Milwaukee Athletic Club, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 





Decides Not to Publish 1932 Year 
Book 


Jelieving that manufacturers and distributers 
would not care to place advertising contracts 
for a 1932 year book. the board of directors of 
the Illinois Lumber & Material Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation has decided to suspend publication of 
next year’s association year book. In a state- 
ment just issued, the publicity committee says: 

This 





action 


was taken by our directors 
after thoroughly considering conditions and 
with the thought that it would be better to 


miss the publication one year rather than ask 
our friends in the manufacturing and whole- 
sale distribution portion of our industry to 
place advertisements in a 1932 publication. 

Our officers realize that manufacturers in 
our industry have had a pretty tough time 
during the last year—that their business has 
been at a very low ebb, and the directors 
thought, perhaps, some of you may have your 
advertising appropriations pretty well ex- 


hausted. We expect to publish a Year Book 
in 1933 and you will be given opportunity 
to reserve space at the proper time. 


It was decided to publish a directory of IIli- 
nois dealers early next year, a copy of which 
will be mailed to all 1931 year book advertisers. 





HOO-HOO DOINGS | 





Prominent Visitors at Spokane 
Hoo-Hoo Luncheon 


SpoKANE, WaASH., Oct. 24.—There were a 
large number of out of town guests at. the 
Hoo-Hoo luncheon in the Hall of the Doges 
here yesterday. A number of men prominent 
in lumber circles, who were in attendance at 


the Pacific Logging Congress sessions here, 
took occasion to drop in to the Hoo-Hoo 
luncheon. 


Walter Shaw, manager of the trade exter 


sion department of the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, spoke of the work o 
that department, and of the excellent co-opera- 
tion being afforded this work through Hoo 
Hoo clubs, and more particularly the Spokane 
Hoo-Hoo club, which has been an inspiration 
to all of them. He told of some of the spe 
cific instances where he had been able to call 
on the Spokane club, and because of its help 
secured results from various parts of the cout 
try. He spoke very encouragingly of the fr 
ture of the lumber industry, saying that it b 
better situated than most other industries for 
the better times that are on the way. 

Another visitor who contributed a great deal 
to the program was George Cornwall, of Port- 
land, and he spoke particularly regarding the 
so-called Columbia River Basin project, which 
is of so much importance to the people of 
Spokane. Among other things Mr. Cornwall 
quoted the late Frederick Weyerhaeuser wh 
spoke of the problem of marketing common 
lumber being manufactured in the Inland Em- 
pire district. Mr. Weyerhaeuser had said that 
for the common grades of lumber manutfac- 
tured in the Inland Empire a_ close-to-home 
market must be developed, because of the ex- 
cessive cost of delivery of low grade material 
to the big eastern markets. Mr. Weyerhaeuser 
said that a market for common lumber of the 
Inland Empire can not be developed until the 
West is watered. 

Mr. Cornwall expressed his pleasure in the 
reports of splendid progress that has_ been 
made toward getting a start in the develop- 
ment of this great project. 
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The Spokane Hoo-Hoo Club is one of the 
outstanding clubs of the United States. Its 
regular luncheons are always well attended. It 
has sponsored many important activities in 
Spokane. Its membership largely repre- 
sented on various important committees that 
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gre doing work to promote the use of lumber. 
The club carries on through some of its com- 
mittees very effective publicity work, favor- 
able to the various branches of the lumber in 
dustry. 

Its president this year, and the man who 
presided at today’s luncheon is C. D, Hudson, 
formerly an official of the Western Pine Man- 
afacturing Co., but who is at the present time 
engaged in the retail lumber business in Spo- 


kane. : : . 
Prominently displayed in the center of the 
hig horse-shoe table at each of its regular 


meetings is the large silver cup which the club 
won three consecutive times, giving it perma- 
nent possession, as the Hoo-Hoo club with the 
best record for achievement of value to the 
lumber industry. 





Hear Talk on Procest of Treating 
Lumber 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 27.—K. R. Mackenzie, 
chairman of the Boston Lumber School, which 
is sponsored by the local Hoo-Hoo club, advises 
that the feature of the October meeting was a 
very instructive talk by Ralph H. Mann, field 
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Memorial Building Features 
Douglas Fir 


KouLer, Wis., Oct. 26.—Widely known as 
a town-planned industrial village, where plumb- 
ing fixtures, heating equipment and electric 
plants are manufactured, Kohler has come into 
the spotlight again through the presentation of 
a picturesque old-world chalet to the Girl Scouts 
of the village by Miss Marie Christine Kohler, 
in memory of her father, John Michael Kohler, 
pioneer Sheboygan County manufacturer. 

This structure is the Waelderhaus, which has 
just been completed after two years’ painstak- 
ing planning and construction and faithfully re- 
producing the architecture which for centuries 
has been peculiar to the picturesque Bregenzer- 
wald, near Lake Constance in the Alpine prov- 
ince of Vorarlberg, Austria, the ancestral home 
of Mr. Kohler. Kasper Albrecht, noted Aus- 
trian architect and sculptor, designed the build- 
ing and personally executed the stained glass 
windows, tapestry, carvings, pottery reliefs, 
wood cuts, maps and other handiwork that con- 
tributes to the distinctly novel character of the 
building. Many of the furnishings are originals, 





A view of the Baden-Powell room on the second floor of the Waelderhaus, presented to the Girl 
Scouts of Kohler, Wis., by Miss Marie Christine Kohler, in memory of her father 


engineer for the American Wood Preservers’ 
Association, on “Preservatively Treated Lum- 
ber by the Pressure Process,” the speaker being 
secured through the courtesy of the Century 
Wood Preserving Co., of Boston. Mr. Mac- 
kenzie stated that the talk was greatly appreci- 
ated. 





. 
Los Angeles Receipts 
[Special to 
Los ANGELES, CALIF., Oct. 28.—Cargo arrivals 
at Los Angeles harbor last week amounted to 
a total of 5,444,000 feet, there having been seven 
cargoes of fir and none of redwood. Arrivals 
the preceding week amounted to 8,797,000 feet, 
consisting of ten of fir 8,455,000 feet, and one 
of redwood, 342,000 feet. Unsold lumber on 
the harbor totaled 3,992,000 feet, another new 
low, compared with 5,038,000 feet the preced- 
ing week. Sixty vessels are reported laid up 
and one operating off shore; the preceding week 
fifty-nine were laid up and one operating off- 
shore 
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brought to America for the Waelderhaus and 
are hundreds of years old. 

This three-story structure, 97x46 feet in size, 
is built of square fir timbers supplied by the 
St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., of Tacoma, 
Wash., from the great forests of western Wash- 
ington, the timbers being set in moss and 
stained to a weathered appearance. Inside are 
many unusual features. There is the great 
“sall,”” or auditorium, built of waxed fir in 
natural colors and at one end is a large fire- 
place over which, incorporated in the mantel, 
is the pine tree escutcheon of the Bregenzer- 
wald, carved in wood. In the front of the house 
are the living room, the workroom, the kitchen 
and the bedroom, all constructed with paneled 
fir ceilings and walls, furnished in typical 
Bregenzerwalder style. 

On the second floor is the Baden-Powell 
room, named for Sir Robert Baden-Powell, 
father of Scouting, who sent greetings to the 
Kohler Girl Scouts. Among the special _fea- 
tures of this room are the ten Girl Scout laws, 
carved in wooden tablets and gilded. 
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In commenting on the dedication of the build- 


ing to the memory of their father, former 
Governor Walter J. Kohler said that the 
Waelderhaus “is in keeping with John M. 


Kohler’s conception of work, recreation and the 
arts as essential elements of life. While the 
founding of the Girl Scouts, as well as the Boy 
Scouts, did not occur in his lifetime, he would 
be thoroughly in accord with the spirit and 
principles of these great movements.” Miss 
Kohler initiated the Girl Scouts in the village 
in 1919. She is Wisconsin chairman of Better 
Homes in America. 





Some Securities Above Par 


Over the signature of M. J. Fox, of the Von 
Platen-Fox Co., Iron Mountain, Mich., there 
appeared, in the Oct. 10 issue of the weekly 
bulletin of the Rotary Club of that city, a 
“market report’? of unusual character and de- 
cided interest. This report is reproduced here- 
with: 

FINANCIAL ITEMS 


eS RO ee Se er eee eee rrr er ee 82% 
CN Sie Sire ewids wins Hee aed Bie ork 120% 
I Nd 6. pada wide cesses eeenaawe 26% 
II fans nota tha as po bib: bl bie Awe we easton 150 

en TRUE WOODS oo 5 5co 5 4066 re ree e ewes 61% 
eI a aba Gin ra ple o.0'e ale eck Cele oom ees 105 

CE... cobs em asece ee wwe mune 4% 
a a i et aka wind bloe e Oa ee eo ake 103% 
RY I wc scack ie wre we Hk ae oe bree ee 4014 
EE ee ree 140 

SI on in nian Steal gh aie! arakta way aie 26% 
I a ie sn oa aah a ed 9 pg rmcahei ae 118% 
Standard Oil of Indiana...... 2514 
oe ds vii dm Vinnintee eee eke bb gee ed 115 

a ge er ere ra 1% 


oe re 
SES pa eer ea 
Co-operation ee 

The foregoing quotations were the market 
today (Saturday, Oct. 10) at 12:15 It is very 
evident that the unseen, unknown, unmarketable 
commodity prices are all above par and I will 
personally guarantee that they are going higher 
—including lumber. 


M. J. FOX. 
All rights reserved. 





Installs Panel Re-Dryer 


WeEstwoop, CALir., Oct. 24.—The Red River 
Lumber Co., here, recently installed a panel 
re-dryer of the Moore cross circulation type 
in its yeneer factory for redrying Ponderosa 
pine plywood and also high grade furniture 
panels made with pine core and hardwood 
faces. It has been found desirable to redry 
the glue moisture from the panels. This re- 
drying eliminates the tendency of panels to 
warp and also places the panels in proper con- 
dition for interior use. The kiln was designed 
and equipment furnished by the Moore Dry 
Kiln Co., of North Portland, Ore. 





Species of Canadian Pine 


Nine. species of pine are found in Canada. 
Of these six species are important lumber pro- 
ducers; they are the white pine of the East, the 
western white pine, and the red, jack, lodge- 
pole, and western yellow pine. Of these the 
white pines, taken together, now occupy third 
place among the kinds of wood cut. Of the 
525,533,000 feet board measure of white pine 
cut in Canada in 1929, according to figures com- 
piled by the Dominion bureau of statistics in 
co-operation with the Forest Service, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, eastern white pine supplied 
486,494,000 feet. The jack pine of the East 
and the lodgepole pine (sometimes called west- 
ern jack pine) are classed together, and these 
occupy sixth place. Red pine, which grows 
only in eastern Canada, comes eighth, and west- 
ern yellow pine (often called pondosa pine) 
eleventh. 





Airplanes manufactured in the United States 
the first six months of 1931 totaled 1,606. Of 
these 1,069 were for civil use, including 750 
monoplanes, 277 biplanes, 40 autogyros, and 2 
helicopters. 
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Naval Stores Industry to Air 
Problems 
WasuHincTon, D. C., Oct. 27.—There has 


been a highly satisfactory return of question- 
naires sent to naval stores operators and a 
hearing on conditions in the naval stores in- 
dustry has been scheduled by the U. S. Timber 
Conservation Board to be held in Washington 
on Nov. 10, Ripley Bowman, secretary of the 
board announces. 

The industry will be invited to present its 
problems at the hearing, which will be con- 
ducted in the Department of Commerce con- 
ference room, and to suggest ways and means 
for alleviating existing unfavorable conditions. 
Members of the board, its advisory committee, 
representatives of governmental departments 
interested in forestry, and representatives of pri- 
vate forestry enterprises will attend the hear- 
ing. This inquiry will constitute a further step 
in the board’s plan to make a comprehensive 
investigation of the entire forest industries 
problem, lumber and pulpwood having already 
received considerable attention. 

The naval stores industry has suffered in 
recent years from both production and market- 
ing problems. Among the topics expected to be 
opened for inquiry in the forthcoming hear- 
ings will be the trend in supply of turpentin- 
ing timber, its ownership, the trend in size 
of units and croppage and the extent to which 
over-production is influencing prices. Measures 
for developing a self-regulated permanent in- 
dustry will be discussed. 





Situation in the English Market 


Lonpon, ENGLAND, Oct. 15.—The suspension 
of the gold standard and the consequent fall of 
the pound on the New York Exchange has 
naturally had the effect of curtailing the further 
buying of American timbers. These woods are 
paid for on a dollar basis, and the fall in value 
of the pound would make exports at the present 
rate of exchange considerably more costly. The 
timber trade over here, however, is generally 
of the opinion that such a reduction of imports 
is all for the good of the industry, it being 
agreed that to a great extent the unsatisfactory 
conditions ruling in the trade are due to the 
continued heavy imports which are far greater 
than our powers of absorption. 

There is, it is emphasized, far more timber 
available than is wanted, and while this over- 
production continues the trade is necessarily 
hampered by unstable and weakening prices. It 
is estimated that in English docks and yards 
there is a sufficiency of timber to fulfil all re- 
quirements for at least nine months, and it is 
thought by leading timbermen that the fall in 
the pound will provide an excellent opportunity 
for holders to clear off their existing stocks, 
and will eventually lead to a firmer position 
being attained. 

As far as America is concerned, drastic re- 
ductions in exports to Britain have undoubtedly 
taken place in the last few months, and im- 
porters here urge that a return to more settled 
conditions is absolutely dependent on this level 
not being exceeded. 

The general demand for American hardwoods 
continues very much on the quiet side—a condi- 
tion of affairs which is due more to unstable 
prices than to any untoward decline in con- 
sumption. In every timber center importers can 
be found who complain of. the great disparity 
in prices quoted by different shippers for goods 
which appear to be identical, and this is doing 
nothing to increase confidence among English 
buyers. The falling off in all luxury trades is 
affecting the market for high-class cabinet oak 
which is used extensively for good furniture, 
and southern red oak is still the best seller 
among American hardwoods. 

Magnolia appears to be the timber which has 
suffered most from the universal tumbling of 
wood values, and today it is selling at far be- 
low equitable prices. Pitchpine is still in con- 
siderable request as a joinery timber, but the 
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continued slump in the shipyards has affected 
the demand to a large extent. 

With the failure of the Scottish herring fish- 
ing, and the large quantities of ready-made 
barrels now being imported from abroad, the 
English coopers are having an extremely dull 
time. The financial crisis has had a marked 
effect on the cooperage trade, and with business 
unusually quiet there is no inquiry for Ameri- 
can stavewood and practically no import. 





They Might as Well Be Made 
of Wood 


Robert K. Eaton, Chicago sales representa- 
tive of the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co., has 
some new souvenirs for his customers, and he 
handed one to a representative of the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN last Friday, and the snap- 
shot for the accompanying illustration was 
taken. 

It is an ash tray, and the base as shown is 
made of Ponderosa pine from the Brooks- 
Scanlon mill at Bend, Ore. A glass insert is 
furnished with the tray, but this was removed 
for the picture, so as to show the wood part. 
It is convenient and distinctive. 

“One retailer here in Chicago,” 
said, 


Mr. Eaton 
“is considering having the manufacturer 


r- 














Sunlight streaming in through a window cast 

a heavy shadow when this photo of a Brooks- 

Scanlon souvenir ash-tray was made, but the 

beautiful grain of the Ponderosa pine may 
be seen 


make him a bunch of them, to hand out to his 
contractors and other large customers. It seems 
a bit out of place, you know, for a lumberman 
to hand out metal ash trays as souvenirs. 
Brooks-Scanlon is equipped to turn out quite 
a bunch of little specialties like this, and I be- 
lieve it will be an increasingly large part of 
the business.” 





Urges "Fearless Purchasing" 


MemMPHIs, TENN., Oct. 26.—In his latest let- 
ter to progressive Bruce dealers, E. L. Fell- 
man, manager of better advertising for the E. 
L. Bruce Co., points out that now is a good 
time to think and hope that the bottom in the 
present business situation has been reached and 
that, as some prominent prophets have been 
saying, “Recovery is started about sixty days 
before most people notice it.” Hope that this 
is so will not make it so, Mr. Fellman said. 
Hard work and greater spending have been 
suggested as remedies. Reckless spending, he 
says, is not needed, but fearless purchasing is; 
but all of us must do it. 

Attention is called to the fact that during 
the last few weeks, Bruce preserving plants 
have for the first time treated lumber in Dal- 
las, Tex., and Jacksonville, Fla., the names of 
the new concerns, respectively, being Wood 
Treating Corporation of North Texas and the 
Mahoney Terminix & Wood Preserving Co. 
Both plants are using the Bruce company’s rot- 
and termite-proof 5-B preservative. 
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Housing Shortage in England 
and Wales 


Wasuincton, D. C., Oct. 26.—There ap 
pears to be an actual housing shortage in Eng. 
land and Wales, despite construction of a mij.’ 
lion and a half new houses providing surply § 
accommodations for 4,000,000 persons since th. 
war. The shortage arises from the demanj 
for individual family accommodations and the 
fact that most of the new dwellings are fy. 
yond the means, even for renting, of the poore 
members of the working class. This informa. 
tion has been recently received by the Unite 
States Department of Commerce, and is base 
upon a report of the Inter-Departmental Com. 
mittee on Rent Restrictions Acts of 
Britain. 

The population has increased about 2,000,009 
in the last ten years, the report states, and the 
new accommodations are ample for 6,000,009 
persons. About one-third of the new properties 
are for rent and the balance for sale. There 
has been a widespread movement toward jn. 
dividual dwelling accommodations and this has 
absorbed much of the new construction. The 
increased cost of building and the higher stand- 
ard now required have placed those available 
for rent beyond the reach of the working class, 


Great 





Hold Convention at Resort 
Owned by Lumber Firm 


SLANEY, MicuH., Oct. 26.—About 80 persons, 
members and wives, attended the annual con- 
vention and get-together of the Michigan Motor- 
bus Association last week, held at Blaney Park, 
an Upper Peninsula resort expressing a new 
idea in conservation and recreational centers f 
which is owned and operated by the Wisconsin 
Land & Lumber Co., of Hermansville, manu- 
facturer of IXL hardwood flooring. 

Only a small portion of the time was spent in 
business meetings, the convention being more 


= 


of a social outing than a series of formal dis- f 
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cussions on business topics. Former Goy. Chase 


S. Osborn greatly interested the gathering with f 
a delightful address regarding the different | 


types of transportation he had had experiences | 
with in his travels overseas. Various excursion | 


trips were made by car, bus and on foot about 


Blaney Park and the surrounding country, 
where there are many spots of historical in- 
terest and great natural beauty within three 
hours drive. A favorite diversion was sighting 
the wild native deer, which are very numerous 
in this section, and may be observed very readily 
by means of an automobile spotlight in the early 
evening as they come down to the golf course 
and cottages at Lake Anne Louise. The visi- 
tors went home with very pleasant impressions 
of the Upper Peninsula—‘Land of Hiawatha,” 
and many expressed their intention of visiting 
Blaney Park again soon. 








Temporary Receiver Appointed 
for Timber Land Factors 
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Announcement was made in Chicago _ this 
week that the Michigan Trust Co., of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., and John W.. McCurdy, of 
Chicago, were appointed temporary receivers 
for James D. Lacey & Co. by the United States 
district court at Grand Rapids, on Oct. 16, in 
a proceeding instituted by the Michigan Trust 
Co., and Guy C. Lillie, trustees under the col- 
lateral trust agreement of the Lacey company. 

No default is charged in the payment of the 
collateral notes of the Lacey company but the 
complaint was made that its assets were frozen 
and that certain bank creditors were threaten- 
ing action which it was feared might seriously 
injure the rights of other general creditors as 
well as secured creditors. The company’s state- 
ment set forth in the complaint indicates 4 
net worth in excess of $2,500,000 based on 
normal timber values. 

It is understood that the action was 4 
friendly one and that the company consented 
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to the appointment of receivers. Mr. McCurdy, 
who was appointed one of the receivers, was 
4 vice president of the company and in charge 
of its Chicago” office. ' ; 

The court directed that notice be given to 
all creditors of a hearing on Nov. 30, 1931, 
at which time it is expected that the appoint- 
ments will be confirmed. It is reported that 
plans are being discussed fora financial reor- 
ganization. Meanwhile the business is being 
conducted as usual by the receivers under the 
direction of the court. 

Allied companies—the James D. Lacey Co. 
of Florida, which operates in many of the 
southern States, James D. Lacey & Co. (Can- 
ada) Ltd., and Lacey Securities Corporation— 
are not involved in the receivership proceed- 
ings. _ 


Establishing Branch Manu- 
facturing Plant 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 27—-The Wheeler 
Lumber, Bridge & Supply Co., of Des Moines, 
lowa, which has been in business about 45 
years, is leasing a building here in which to 
establish a manufacturing branch. The expan- 
sion move is based on a new commodity on 
which the company recently obtained patents. 
It is a laminated, creosoted wood culvert and 
will be manufactured here in the new North 
Kansas City factory which will swing into full 
operation about Nov. 1, employing 25 men. 

Not only will the Wheeler company manu- 
facture here but it will also warehouse a com- 
plete stock of its products and for that pur- 
pose will probably lease one or two acres ad- 
joining the factory for open storage. 

A. C. Reinking will be in charge of the Kan- 
sas City branch with offices at the factory. 
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Former President in Home Mod- 
ernizing Campaign 


PiymoutH, Vr., Oct. 27.—Calvin Coolidge, 
former President of the United States, liber- 
ally applying the “give-a-job” formula, is doing 
his bit to hasten prosperity by becoming an 
ardent and active participant in the home mod- 
ernization campaign, launched some time ago 
by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation and more or less aggressively prose- 
cuted by lumbermen in various sections of the 
country. Not only is the former President 
aiding in a most practical manner some fifteen 
of his fellow citizens of this rural village where 
he was born and spent his boyhood, but he is 
thriftily favoring the Coolidge exchequer by 
accomplishing numerous needed repairs and 
improvements on the two old homesteads here 
he inherited from his father and grandfather. 

“Keeping fifteen men busy repairing my farm 
buildings is harder work than being President 
of the United States,” Mr. Coolidge told a 
recent caller who found him in workaday farm 
clothes with knee length rubber boots, survey- 
ing the operations of his gang of workers. 

With a few exceptions the men employed by 
Mr. Coolidge on his own private and person- 
ally conducted home modernization campaign 
are Plymouth residents. They include carpen- 
ters, painters, stone masons and farm hands. 
Their tasks have been varied and multiple. 
First they gave the historic Coolidge home- 
stead where Calvin was sworn in as President 
of the United States by his father a new coat 
of white paint. The cellar walls were re- 
cemented and other minor repairs were made. 
A board was set in here, a new door or win- 
dow placed where needed. Turning to the old 
Coolidge farmhouse some fifty rods north, a 
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seven-room dwelling where the former Presi- 
dent’s grandfather, Galusha Coolidge, lived and 
died, more extensive improvements were made. 
In recent years this has been the home of 
Lynn Cady, a young farmer who has the 
unique distinction of having Calvin Coolidge 
for a landlord. One end of the century-old 
home, weather-beaten by the years, was given a 
new coat of clapboards. Fresh paint trans- 
formed the house from dull brown to light 
gray. New flooring was laid in the kitchen, 
where Calvin spent many a happy hour as a 
boy sampling molasses cookies baked by his 
grandmother, Sarah Coolidge. The big barn, 
heretofore paintless, was made a cherry red, 
given a new foundation of sturdy timbers and 
otherwise improved. The horse stable was 
entirely rebuilt. 

One large pasture on the 125-acre estate 
was re-seeded, new fences were erected, and 
now foresters are enlarging the pasture area 
by cutting some hundreds of evergreens. 





Last Board Sawed Preserved as 


Memento 


Eau CLaire, Wis., Oct. 26.—The last board 
of the last log to be sawed at the New Dells 
Lumber Co. mill here, which closed perma- 
nently in July, 1929, a 16-foot white pine board, 
will be hung over the log that lies under the 
west canopy of the Grand Avenue bridge. The 
log was presented to the city some years ago 
as a relic of old lumbering days in the city, 
being an exceptionally large “prime” log of the 
kind that were floated down the river 30 years 
ago. Together, they will be fitting mementoes 
of the former glory of Eau Claire as a sawmill 
center. 





Now She’s In Her Own Home 


Mapison, Wis., Oct. 26.—Mrs. T. C. Rich- 
mond is at home in her new bungalow at 721 
West Lakeside Avenue, and is well pleased. 
She is paying for it like rent. 

Nothing unusual in that? Well, perhaps not, 
but only a few months ago she was living in 
rented quarters, and was a collector—of rent 
receipts. In the meantime this lot she owned 
was taking good money for taxes, and she was 
getting no benefit from the expenditures. But 
she heard that building costs are low, now, and 
so one day she dropped in at the office of the 
C. W. Davis Lumber Co. and asked it what 
the home would cost, and how about financing 
it. That was a Tuesday. On the next Thurs- 
day she was given an estimate of the cost by 
the contractor, John W. Rose, who had been 
sent to her by the lumberman, and the latter 
also helped her to arrange the financing, which 


a 
—— - 





was completed on Saturday, and the next Mon- 
day construction started on the new home. In 
a couple of months it was ready for her to 
move in. 

It was two weeks later that a representative 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, accompanied by 
J. J. Fitzpatrick, local commission lumberman, 
called to see the happy woman (a widow) and 
to get the pictures reproduced in the accompany- 
ing illustrations. Mts. Richmond was proud 
of her home, and immensely pleased with the 
service the lumber retailer had given. 

“They supervised everything,” she told us, “and 
guaranteed it for a year, agreeing to repair any 
faults that show up in that time. And the con- 
tractors that did the different jobs, like the 
electrician, the mason, and the 7 made the 

have 


same agreement. I am told a $6,500 
house, but it cost me only $5,500, because 
things are so cheap 
now. 
“It is different for 


me, because I have al- 
ways been used to liv- 
ing in a large house, 
but I really don’t need 
so much room, now, 
and I will get accus- 
tomed to this soon. I 
think it’s pretty, and 
convenient as can be,- 
with its tile bath and 
shower, and cabinets in 
the kitchen, and such 
things as that. I have 
had g lot of things to 
do, moving in and get- 
ting it in condition. I 





A lumber dealer’s “completed home” service made it possible for Mrs. 

T. C. Richmond to have this pleasant bungalow built on her lot in 

beautiful Madison, Wis., and pay for it like rent, giving her the home 

she wanted and keeping her from paying taxes on a vacant lot from 
which there was no return 


didn’t realize there was 
so much work in get- 
ting a new house really 


ready to live in. Of 
course the men left it 
clean when they fin- 








Planning of the entire home, incorporating the 

comfort evident here, was accomplished when 

the C. W. Davis Lumber Co. took over the 
supervision of the job 


ished it and turned the key over to me, but 
what a man thinks is clean and what a woman 
thinks is clean are two different things, I find. 
They did a good job of cleaning, but I wanted 
to do more, so I’ve really been busy.” 

Mrs. Richmond truly has every reason to 
be pleased with her home, for it is well planned 
and well constructed. The plans were drawn up 
by the contractor’s son, Leland Rose. The oak 
floors are carefully laid, the oak and birch trim 
is beautifully finished, and the pine siding 
glistens with its white paint. The house is 
insulated with Celotex, so comfort is assured 
in all five rooms. 
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Hardwood Demand Still Improving 


Export Trade Much Better 


Mempuis, TENN., Oct. 26.—Revival of busi- 
ness in the United Kingdom, which has meant 
an influx of orders for exporters, continues 
to be the bright spot in the southern hardwood 
market. Orders have been in rather a nice 
volume for the last week or ten days, and 
shipments are heavy compared with previous 
months. 

Domestic sales are running around 40 per- 
cent of normal production and shipments are 
keeping pace with orders. Production is around 
30 percent of normal. The radio cabinet peo- 
ple are buying in slightly better volume than 
in the previous weeks. Automobile body build- 
ers are purchasing hardwoods for bodies now 
on order, but this business is not good. There 
has also been a slight improvement in the de- 
mand from furniture manufacturers. Demand 
from manufacturers of oak flooring has fallen 
off, as they are curtailing production because 
of slow demand for flooring. Box and crate 
manufacturers are placing some orders. Manu- 
facturers of sash and doors and interior trim 
are taking only a small volume. Many mills 
that were running short of various items have 
started up, but other mills are closing down. 

Frank W. Snepp, who since January, 1930, 
has been associated with the Erskine William 
Lumber Co., has sold out his interest to Frank 


B. Robertson. ae 
Oak in Better Demand 
Boston, Mass., Oct. 27.—Hardwood mer- 


chants interested in the export trade are much 
encouraged by recent inquiries and some actual 
orders from their transatlantic customers, espe- 


cially the British. There also has been some 
recent improvement in domestic demand for 
oak, both quartered and plain. The Federal 


Government has placed a very large order for 
oak furniture with a New England manufac- 
turer, and some of the lumber has yet to be 
bought. Some venture to predict an early ad- 
vance of oak quotations. Several wholesalers 
speak encouragingly of the demand for ash, and 
birch is now moving fairly well. Prices re- 
main more or less unsatisfactory, and conces- 
sions are too insistently demanded and too 
readily granted. 

There is much variation in flooring quota- 
tions and business is quiet. Flooring quota- 
tions: Plain white oak, clear, $607@64.50; se- 
lect, $47@52.50; No. 1 common, $34@38.50; 
Michigan maple, clear, $60@63.50; Michigan 
and Wisconsin birch, clear, $54@56. 

Hardwood quotations, 4/4, FAS and No. 1 


common: Ash, $68@77 and $44@49; bass- 
wood, $63@67 and $42@48; beech, $67@72 


and $46@50; birch, $70@80 and $45@52; ma- 
ple, $70@75 and $48@53; oak, plain hard red, 
$68@72 and $50@53; white, $88@93 and 
$53@55; plain soft white, $105@110 and $61G 
67; quartered medium texture white, $120@ 
125 and $75@80; soft, $145@150 and $83@90; 
poplar, medium texture, $73@80 (saps, $50@53 
and $400 44); soft, $977103 (saps, $6672) 
and $48@52. 


Some Report Fair Business 


Loutsvit_e, Ky., Oct. 26.—Some local hard- 
wood concerns reported a fair business last 
week, with better orders, inqyiries and ship- 
ments, while others complain that they are 
doing little or nothing. Hardwood men claim 
that with inventories much reduced the aver- 
age consumer when he receives an order 
directly in the market. It is hard to sell the 
consumer anything until he needs it. 30x 
plants were reported to be taking a fair amount 
of low grade poplar. 

Prices of inch stock f. 0. b. Louisville remain: 


1S 


Poplar, FAS, southern, $70; Appalachian, $80; 
saps and selects, southern, $45; Appalachian, 
$50@52; No. 1 southern, $29@33; Appalachian, 


$42; No. 2-A, southern, $25; Appalachian, 
$30@32; No. 2-B, $19@21. Walnut, FAS, 


$195@197 ; selects, $125; No. 1, $65; No. 2, $30. 


Sap gum, FAS, $35; common, $23@25; quar- 
tered, FAS, $48@50; common, $32@34. Red 
gum, plain, FAS, $72@75; common, $37. Ash, 


FAS, $65; common, $37. Cottonwood, FAS, 
$34(@37 ; common, $26. Southern plain red oak, 
FAS, $58; common, $37; plain, white, southern, 
FAS, $70@75; common, $39; Appalachian plain 
red oak, FAS, $65; common, $42; Appalachian 
plain white oak, FAS, $80; common, $45; Ap- 
palachian quartered white, FAS, $125; com- 
mon, $65@70; southern quartered white oak, 
FAS, $110; common, $62@65; southern quar- 
tered red oak, FAS, $85; common, $52.50; 
sound wormy oak, $24. 

It is reported that the local interests work- 
ing on formation of a Hoo-Hoo Club to rep- 
resent some 11,000 workers in the lumber and 
allied industries, have already signed up forty 
individual members. 

W. A. Gates, traffic manager of the W. P. 
Brown & Sons Lumber Co., left Sunday for 
Tulsa, Okla., to represent the Louisville Trans- 


offered the Wells officials, concluding by saying 
that : 

Beautiful flowers sent to the officials of th, 
J. W. Wells office yesterday embodied no; 
only messages of friendly greetings and con. 
gratulations, but a spirit of appreciation tha; 
is reflected throughout the city of Me. 
nominee. 


Oak Flooring Booklet Out 


The latest edition of the Oak Flooring Many. 
facturers’ Association booklet—“Laying, Fip. 
ishing and Care of Oak Floors” is just off the 
press and is being distributed from the associa. 
tion officers at Memphis. This new edition 
the thirty-ninth, contains many improvement: 
and revisions, and dispenses much practical jp. 
formation for prospective buyers of oak floors, 


New Liners Have California Made 
Hardwood Panelling 


San Francisco, CALir., Oct. 27.—When the 
President Coolidge, the new $8,000,000 express 
liner of the Dollar Lines arrives in San Fran- 
cisco early in November, she will carry back 
to California the product of a California lum- 

ber industry which was 











shipped across the con- 
tinent to the Atlantic 
seaboard where the ves- 
sel was built. 

Hardwood 
on walls and_ ceilings 
of this vessel, and her 
sister ship, the Presi 
dent Hoover also, rep- 
resents a distinguished 
example of marine 
architecture, for which 
the finest American and 


panelling 


; 





imported woods were 
used. These panels 
which were built on to 
California pine 
were made by the Red 
River Lumber Co. at 
Westwood, Calif., and 
shipped to Newport 
News, Va., where the 
vessels were built. 
The two liners are 





The “President Hoover,” one of two new liners just built for the Dol 
lar Lines which feature hardwood panelling in their interior decoration 


portation Club at the meeting of the Associated 
Trafic Clubs of America, planning to stop 
off in Kansas City Monday with the club in 
that city. 


Flooring Plant Moves Into New 


Offices 


MENOMINEE, Micu., Oct. 26.—Officials of the 
J. W. Wells Lumber Co. have moved into quar- 
ters in the new building which the company has 
erected on the scene of the disastrous fire of 
April 13, which wiped out the company’s mill 
buildings, office, and a great quantity of lum- 
ber. Business of the company has been trans- 
acted from the former office of the Thompson- 
Wells Lumber Co. since the fire. The interior 
of the new building is in birch finish. 

Work on the modern hardwood flooring plant, 
warehouse, dry kilns, and other equipment, 
which will continue the manufacture of the com- 
pany’s famous Diamond hard maple flooring, is 
progressing steadily. A. C. Wells, president of 
the company, said that another month will see 
the plant well along toward completion. 

In an editorial in the Oct. 23 issue of the 
Menominee Herald-Leader congratulations were 


said to be the largest 
and finest commercial 
vessels ever built in 
America. Their length 
is 653 feet, displacement 33,800 tons, and they 
will carry a crew of 300 and 1,260 passengers 


Uses Century Old Walnut in New 
Home 


KANSAS City, Mo., Oct. 27.—Native grown 
walnut approximately 100 years old will be used 
as siding boards in building a modern suburbat 
home in Platte County, near here. The ma 
terial was originally cut from trees on the site 
by some pioneer whose name has been forgot- 
ten, and was used to build the old farmhouse 
recently razed to make way for a modern early 


' 


cores, § 





colonial type farmhouse dwelling which D. 5. | 


Wyrick, livestock dealer, is having erected as 
his home. The oldest residents of the vicinity 
believe the original house was built about a 
century ago. 

Besides the walnut siding, which will go into 
the exterior walls, the builder plans to utilize 
a large portion of the lumber used in the old 


house, as it is still in first class condition. Wide J 
oak floor boards which have been worn to a§ 


rich satiny finish by the feet of many genera- 
tions of residents will serve the same use 1 


For Current Market Prices on Hardwoods See Pages 64 and 65 
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the Wyrick homestead, while even the old 
foundation stones, which are_ native stone 
quarried from the site, and_ brick which the 
pioneer must have formed and baked in a home- 
made kiln of his own, will both find a place in 
the new home. ‘—_ 
Mr. Wyrick has commissioned a local cabinet- 
maker to fashion several pieces of early Amer- 
ican furniture from some of the walnut which 
has been exposed to the weather of a century. 





Retailers’ Association Sponsors 
New and Better Calendar 


A new calendar designed to iron out incon- 
sistencies and inconveniences to business occa- 
sioned with the present Gregorian calendar, 
especially when making comparisons between 
past and present statistical data, when tedious 
readjustments have to be made to allow for 
differences in the number of week-days in the 
months, has been promulgated by the Chicago 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association in a book 
called “The Chicago Calendar Plan.” 

It was at the request of George Eastman, 
chairman of the National Committee on Calen- 
dar Simplification for the United States, that 
the association made a study of the question 
and arrived at conclusions which are presented 
in “The Chicago Plan.” The book is printed 
in six languages, and was submitted to dele- 
gates to the International Conference on Cal- 
endar Reform of the League of Nations, which 
took place at Geneva in October. 

Outlining the association’s study of the 
question of the calendar, the book states that 
the Gregorian calendar should be modernized 
to fit the new conditions of the present day, 
and says that all requirements are met in the 
proposed calendar plan of the National Com- 
mittee on Calendar Simplification. This divides 
the year into thirteen equal months of four 
weeks each, with a “Year Day” to take up the 
odd day at the end of the year, a “Leap Day” 
for the extra day in leap years, and a new month 
between June and July. The Thirteen Months 
Year Plan thus gives a calendar of uniform 
months with exact multiples of the week and 
the year and fixes the days of the weeks on 
the same dates in every month. 

While heartily recommending this plan, the 
Chicago Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
feels it may not be adopted because of the 
deep-seated prejudice against changes as radi- 
cal as this. The association accordingly de- 
vised the Chicago Calendar Plan as a substi- 
tute or compromise in case the League of Na- 
tions decides to retain a twelve month year. 

Under the Chicago Plan, based on the new 
calendar starting Jan. 1, 1933: 

1. Each month would contain 26 week days. 


2. Only six months of the year would be 
changed from the present calendar, as fol- 
lows: February, 30 days; March, 30 days; 


April, 31 days; May, 30 days; August, 30 days; 
December, 30 days. 

3. Each quarter would contain exactly 91 
days, consisting of 13 Sundays and 78 week 
days, 13 of each day, making a year of 364 
days consisting of 52 Sundays and 312 week 
days, 52 of each day. 

4. The first days of each quarter would 
come on Sunday exactly 13 weeks after the 
first day of the preceding quarter, and, because 
of this and the fact that all quarters would 
have the same number of days and the same 
kind of days, this arrangement would facili- 
tate comparisons of statistical data _ tre- 
mendously 

5. Each year would have a “Year Day” (the 
present December 31) to take stock and close 
books, and a “Leap Day” every fourth year 
between Saturday, June 30, and Sunday, July 1, 
aS an extra week-end vacation day. 

The advantages of such a plan in compari- 
son with the present calendar are stressed in a 
plea for calendar reform just issued on behalf 
ot the National Committee on Calendar Sim- 
Plification by Senator Arthur Capper, who says : 

The unit of the calendar, the 
month, length and is variable as to 


principal 
varies in 
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the kind of days it contains. Some months 
sometimes have fewer working days than 
others, or fewer days of distinctive economic 
value one way or another. Again, eleven of 
the twelve months will not contain a complete 
number of weeks which are also an important 
time unit. Again, holidays change each year 
either to different week days or different dates. 
Again, no week this year is exactly the same 
as the “corresponding week” a year ago. The 
whole scheme is a hodge podge. We do indeed 
manage to make comparisons, but innumerable 
instances of deceptive data result, and in 
order to get a true picture, laborious computa- 
tions are necessary. Why should we not have 
a calendar of uniform months which shall be 
an exact multiple of the week and as nearly 
as possible an exact sub-multiple of the year, 
and with the days of the weeks fixed to the 
same dates in every month? If we could 
have such a calendar immediately, it would 
put an end to these difficulties and facilitate 
the accurate compilation of the comparative 
statistical information which we are examin- 
ing more Closely in this critical period than 
ever before. It would be a real aid to the 
restoration of our economic progress. 





Trade-Mark Department 


conducted by 


National Trade-Mark Company 


Washington Loan & Trust Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


We have arranged with the National Trade- 
mark Co., Washington Loan & Trust Building, 
Washington, D. C., to conduct this department 
for our readers. Trade-marks below have recently 
been passed for publication by the United States 
Patent Office and are in line for early registration 
unless opposition is filed. For further information 
address National Trade-mark Co. 

As an additional service to its readers, this jour- 
nal gladly offers to them an advance search free 
of charge on any mark they may contemplate 
adopting or registering. You may communicate 
with the editor of this department, or send your 
inquiry direct to the National Trade-mark Co., 
stating that you are a reader of this journal. 

BRADLEY BRAND, within a diamond-shaped fig- 
ure, Ser. No. 308,475.—Bradley Lumber Co. of 
Arkansas, Warren, Ark. For hardwood flooring 
and trim. 

J. L. Co. within a circle, Ser. No. 308,547.— 
Jackson Lumber Co., Lockhart Ala. For lum- 
ber, beams, scantling, poles, piling and posts. 

Picture of an airplane, Ser. No. 309,528.—The 
Mengel Co., Louisville, Ky. For mahogany 
lumber. 

WEsSTPLY, Ser. No. 309,878.—Western Plywood 
Export Co., Tacoma, Wash. For bundles of 
plywood. 

G, and picture of an arrow, Ser. No. 310,253.— 
Golf Shaft & Block Co., Memphis, Tenn. For 
unfinished or partly finished dimension stock 
and turnings of hickory, persimmon, dogwood 
and other woods etc. 

F, in a circle, in red, Ser. No. 308,926.—Cana- 
dian Western Lumber Co. (Ltd.), Fraser Mills, 
Canada. For lumber and lumber products of 
Douglas fir, hemlock, spruce and cedar. 

FAIRHURST, and fanciful representation of a 
moth, Ser. No. 309,309.—Fairhurst Lumber Co., 
Tacoma, Wash. For all kinds of construction 
and finishing lumber, such as timbers, door and 
window frames, doors, sash, moldings, and other 
finished lumber. 





Patents Recently Issued 


The following patents of interest to lumbermen 
recently were issued from the United States Pat- 
ent Office. Copies thereof may be obtained from 
R. E. Burnham, patent and trade-mark attorney, 
1343 H. Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., at the 
rate of 20 cents each. State number of patent and 
name of inventor when ordering. 


1,805,831. Re-toothing machine. Vincent J 


Mathieu, New Bedford, Mass., assignor to Foley 
Saw Tool Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

1,805,856. Scrap removing device for wood- 
working machinery. Carl F. Streit and George J. 
Kuehnle, Cincinnati, Ohio; said Kuehnle assignor 
to said Streit. 

1,805,888. Box making machine. Albert H. 


Schmidke, St. Joseph, Mich., assignor to St. Joseph 
Iron Works, same place. 
1,805,906. Jointer. 
Rapids, Mich., 

same place. 


Alfred A. 
assignor to Veneer 


Dennis, Grand 
Machinery Co., 


1,805,907. Veneer taping machine. Alfred A. 
Dennis, Grand Rapids, Mich., assignor to Veneer 
Machinery Co., same place. 

1,805,936. Saw. Vincey A. Wilcox, Los Garos, 
Calif. 

1,806,222 Saw filer. Edward A. Ross, Gernt, 
Tenn. 

1,806,235. Grooving machine. Andrew T. RBut- 
key, Youngstown, Ohio, assignor to Safety Process- 
ing Co, 
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ASmooth Cutting 
Saw That Stands 
Fast Hand Feed 


Smoother work and faster 
hand feed are results ob- 
tained with THE PLANER 
SAW, a new SIMONDS CIR- 
CULAR blade that is being 
installed in woodworking 
plants in every section. It 
is a most versatile and suc- 
cessful saw that gives a 
smooth, even surface al- 
most equal to that of a 
planer knife. Rips, cross- 
cuts, miters, and stands 
fast hand feed. Made 6 to 
24 inches in diameter. 


Your dealer can supply you. Order 
by the name “The Planer Saw” 


SIMONDS 


Saw and Steel Co. 


“ The Saw Makers” 
ESTABLISHED 1832—FITCHBURG, MASS. 


Chicago, III. Lockport, N.Y. Portland, Ore. 
Boston, Mass. Memphis, Tenn. San Francisco, Cay 
Detroit, Mich. Atlanta, Ga. Los Angeles, Cal 
New York City London, England Seattle, Wash. 
New Orleans, La. Montreal, Que. Toronto, Ont. 
Vancouver, B. C. St. John, N.B. 
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R,POWERt= 
. 
As. ‘ HOME LUMBE 
Sisal-reenforced TANS veg | ERG 
4 +4 7 2 L\ — ———— = 
waterproof building paper i and far = 
10,000 dealers now pushing Sisalkraft — 
—‘“the building paper of a thousand , 
uses.” Unlimited sales outlets; 85% = site ! _* 
sales repeats. So strong you can hardly ; ; Ga 
tear it—eliminates the faults of ordinary More About Heavy Trucks They Still Use Big Ones , 
paper, yet costs no more in the job. We ee oeeeage ae ' jis dee elie Wa en ie An 
help you sell it. Write for details of our Last Friday a representative of the AMER- CAMINO, CALIF., Oct. 24.—Maybe some folks ( 
A ttin 1] ti d ICAN LUMBERMAN, out cruising around Chicago think that the day of the heavy truck in the Fo 
res t-ge g Sales promotion plan, an for what he might find, stopped in at the lumber business is past, because such a large 
free samples. “ yard of Maisey & Dion, on Loomis Street. Joe portion of the lumber being moved is being < 
. Cisar and his brother John, who own the hard- moved in small lots. Let him who has that AI 
205 W. Worker Doietcea on) Chi oO wood yard, were both there. Discussion idea take a look at the accompanying illustra- 
- Wacker Driv ) cag * touched on motor trucks, and the former re- tion, showing a 10-ton Fageol that was halted 
marked that they have now only one truck in for a few minutes in Camino recently by a rep- W 
operation, a Packard which, while capable of resentative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN So its 
of Se carrying seven tons, on the average has a load picture could be taken. 
“More than a building paper” of only around six. The truck is owned by the California Cedar W 
AL10-31 Gray “For most of the deliveries,’ he continued, Products Co., of Stockton, Calif., but it is not 
“a ton-and-a-half, or two-ton, truck would cedar the truck is carrying every day; it is A 


be heavy enough. But for one of the big jobs . 
you've just about got to have the heavy truck. rE 8 ee pas 5 pata | 
We wouldn’t want to have an order for 3,500 
feet, say, and have to send it out in two jags. 
Chances are that the customer would look 
at the first load, and think it was a lot of 
lumber, and would decide he didn’t need the 
second jag, after all.” 
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A few minutes later, at the corner of Racine to you, 

Avenue and 35th Street, we saw another heavy LUMBER 

truck, a mighty International, come out of the you. me 

Rittenhouse & Embree yard and head for a Muskeg 

job somewhere. It was loaded with finish Corner, 

lumber, and was covered with a ’paulin for arity, ‘ 

protection against the drizzling rain. A new early d 

coat of red paint helped to give it a generally born, a 

: well kept appearance. man fe 

We're supplying the needs of exact- locality 

ing buyers for furniture factories, sash (oo a — 

and door plants, retail yards, etc. . a pictu 
Clb aril oun, en, Gene ws atin What Gas Has Been Costing river, 

in Northern Veneers and Plywood. When some one asks “What does it cost ” Fo b 

ee : you to run your truck?” the first § thing, who ev 

Pleoring hoe imeem veneer yoo oe usually, that comes to mind is the cost of With 2 
Manufacturers . x ae nee » Sian, oo gasoline. There are other items just as im- Grand 

+e Peerless Brand” Rock Maple, Beech and Birch flooring. portant, but this one is ever present, so it is a smal 
in straight or mixed cars. j sresting : , ‘ ‘ ter renresen- - ‘ 

- acer aimee ce ee Reno yp Revo Poo. erry "| A 10-ton Fageol truck with a load of Ponderosa pee a 

THE NORTHWESTERN COOPERAGE the average price for a gallon of gasoline was pine halts at Camino, Calif., long enough for a sma 

& LUMBER COMPANY 16.4 cents, according to records of the Amer- this photo to be taken. It belongs to the Cali- with | 
GLADSTONE, MICHIGAN ican Petroleum Institute. Of this average fornia Cedar Products Co., of Stockton, Calif. rhe; 

disseny itasth 0 Guntentes te, tome tahiti amount, a0 sents wae for gasoline taxes. and although the average load is 7,500 feet of melee 
Mianeapelis Ofer: G. W Chieeen, 316 Lumber Eachenge p. anes the — e ‘. year the prices sel rough lumber, the driver, A, G. Winning, is 11988) 
cluding tax) have fluctuated like this: Jan- able to make four round trips, from the mill be 

uary, 18.3 cents; February, 18.63; March, 18.32; ° oy ° There 

April, 17.27; May, 16.81; June, 16.52; July. to Placerville (22 miles) every day io 

16.49; August, 16.10; September, 16.06; Octo- remen 

“Superior Brand’ ber, 16.40. , , Ponderosa pine. The average load is about 7,500 with |: 
DIMENSION LUMBER There has been no such fluctuation in gaso- feet of rough lumber, and four times a day the _My 

B line taxes. They have changed, but always truck carries such a load the eleven miles from Point 

AND upward, as_ follows: January, 3.82 cents; the mill to the railroad at Placerville—four floate 

HARD MAPLE FLOORING February, 3.84: March, 3.86; April, 3.98; May, round trips of twenty-two miles each, forty-four stayes 

‘ . 4.00; June, 4.01; July, 4.05; and in August, miles a day thus loaded, and forty-four return- ee 

September and October, 4.09 cents. These, of ing empty. ica 

Brown Dimension Co. ng are averages—in New York, Connecti- ‘The kane is excellent, and this powerful to Ne 
(Subsidiary of Bay De Noquet Co.) cut and Rhode Island the State tax is 2 cents, truck, riding on a cushion of ten big Goodyear ing a 

Main Office: while in the Carolinas the tax is 6 cents, per tires, is able to maintain a rapid rate of speed, strea. 
MANISTIQUE, MICH. gallon. providing very rapid transportation. —_— 

twen' 

7 17 — — ons ee the r 
; : Jy : a a ae gy ¥-- ‘ there 

VON PLATEN -FOX COMPANY uncle 
Iron Mountain, Michigan = 
Manufacturers of 17 different species Merr 
man, 

of Northern Hardwoods he 

1 7 lines 

Mus 
and 

Bird Houses nigh 
pict 

Boys Can Build look 
ren, 

Providing homes for birds adds interest to the ees 
homes of people, helps to reduce the insect popu- ing 
lation, gives pleasant recreation for boys, teaches nort 
them skill with tools in the working of wood con: 
and performs a valuable social and economic But 
community service. All this is promoted by the + x 
use of the book, “Bird Houses Boys Can Build,” _* Se ; - 
which contains plans and instructions for build- ; — . . = ; : an 
ing scores of varieties of bird houses. Bound in “ ey) é : ; ee an 
heavy paper, 60 pages. Price delivered, 65 cents. A “Caterpillar” Twenty tractor photographed during a logging demonstration at Conlie, France, Lal 
. in which, among others, three foreign makes of tractors participated. Not only did the “Cater- we! 
American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago pillar” Twenty capture all the honors, but the French “Caterpillar” dealers were able to sell two the 
tractors as a result of that demonstration aie 
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The Life to Come 


Green was a glorious tint, 
With summer here, 
And yet ’twas but a hint 
Of glories near. 
For now the autumn scene 
Has come instead, 
And woods that once were green 
Are gold and red. 


We think this life of ours 
Is fair to see, 

With all its meadow flow’rs, 
And grass and trees, 

And yet the life we find 
May fairer seem 

Than any human mind 
Could even dream. 


The Old River 


MEDFORD, ORE.—This letter may seem strange 
to you, but, as I have been a reader of the 
LUMBERMAN ever since it was published, when 
you mention something of boyhood days at 
Muskegon, of Wheeler‘s drugstore, Odell’s 
Corner, the old Forest City House, D. J. Mori- 
arity, or any of the old landmarks of the 
early days along the Muskegon, where I was 
born, and grew up, and, as I have not seen a 
man for years that was familiar with that 
locality or that day, I feel like dropping you 
a line—but when in the last issue you showed 
a picture of old Mill Iron Point and the old 
river, that was a little too much. So here 
goes, 

To begin with, my father was the first man 
who ever rolled a log into the Muskegon River. 
With a man by the name of Page, he came to 
Grand Rapids in the fall of 1837. There was 
a small village there then, and one small mill 
with an old sash saw. He ran the saw for 
a few months cutting lumber, and then built 
a small camp up the river and supplied it 
with logs. 

They had come by boat and stage from 
Maine to Detroit, and followed an Indian trail 
from there to Grand Rapids. The next spring 
(1838) they moved over to Muskegon Lake. 
There was one log house there then. Soon 
after a man by the name of Rudiford, if I 
remember correctly, built a mill with one saw, 
with a capacity of 4,000 feet in twelve hours. 

My father and Page went up to Mill Iron 
Point and cut the first logs for this mill, and 
floated them down the river to the mill. They 
stayed in their camp there through the hard 
winter of 1840. In the spring Page went to 
Chicago and never returned. My father went 
to Newaygo, where Jchn A. Brooks was build- 
ing a mill to run by water-power from a small 
stream that emptied into the river there. He 
stopped there one year, and then came down 
to where Sand Creek flowed into the river 
twenty miles above Muskegon, and lived there 
the rest of his life. I was born in the camp 
there in March, 1855. (In the year 1840 my 
uncle, M. W. Merrill, had come from Maine 
and settled at Muskegon. He later was post- 
master there for 18 years. My father, I. D. 
Merrill, with Judge Barton and one other 
man, organized Newaygo County.) 

As soon as I was big enough to handle the 
lines I drove the tote-team for the camp to 
Muskegon. The road was long and sandy, 
and in hot weather we used to leave town at 
night and reach camp in the morning. (The 
picture of Mill Iron Point has no familiar 
look to me. As I remember it, it was a bar- 
ren, burnt-off point with a few blackened old 
pine stumps there.) As all that I had ever 
learned was logging, driving logs, and cruis- 
ing timber, in 1878 I left the river and cruised 
north along Lake Superior, and on into Wis- 
consin and Minnesota, and then in the South. 
But in 1906 I settled on the Coast to stay. I 
saw the forests of Michigan cut away, and 
have seen a good start made on them out here. 

In the year 1840 there was a company or- 
ganized in Kenosha, Wis., to go into lumber- 
ing on a large scale. They came to Muskegon 
Lake and met my father and told him they 
were going to build a large mill somewhere, if 
they could find timber enough. Their plans 
were to build a mill at Muskegon Lake with 


12,000 feet capacity daily, if there was enough 
pine timber on the Muskegon River to war- 
rant that size mill. He told them of the vast 
forests of pine on the river. They hired an 
Indian and a canoe and went up above Mill 
Iron Point and, on their return, told him there 
was not enough timber on the river to war- 
rant the erection of a mill of that capacity. 
and went back to Kenosha and gave it up. 
Very truly, 
KE. T. MERRILM. 

The above intensely interesting letter was 
prompted by the picture of Mill Iron Point 
(or Mill Iron, as it is now generally called) 
which appeared in this department Sept. 12. 
The Rudiford who built the first mill in Mus- 
kegon may have been a Ruddiman, famous 
name in Muskegon’s sawmill days. The Mer- 
rill Block in Muskegon is still one of the city’s 
pioneer structures. In connection with the in- 
teresting story told by Mr. Merrill in his con- 
cluding paragraph, it is worthy of note that, 
although the Kenosha promoters could not find 
enough timber up the Muskegon River to war- 
rant building a sawmill of 12,000 feet daily 
capacity, in the early ’80s in a single season 
enough logs came down the same river to 
manufacture 800,000,000 feet of lumber and 
make Muskegon, as she proudly called her- 
self, “the lumber queen of the world.” 





We See b’ the Papers 


Believe it or not, lumber is sold by the yard. 
Al Capone didn’t like his bunk. Neither 
did we. 


Still, a chair might have been even more 
uncomfortable. 


Someway, we have a feeling that this M. 
Laval would make us a pretty good salesman. 

The trouble with France is that, when she 
comes to a peace conference, she packs a gun. 

Our President doesn’t carry a gun, but if he 
had, it is apparent that M. Laval would have 
come out with his own gun in one hip pocket 
and Mr. Hoover’s in the other. 

The value of the stocks of our oil companies 
have shrunk eight billion dollars in two years. 
Lumber, too, is sometimes sold that way. 

If you want to get over the idea there is a 
depression, run down to Sonny’s college for 
the week-end. You will find that the college 
students are spending as usual. 


Politicians who want to ride into public of- 
fice by attacking public utility rates might also 
mention that taxes on utilities have increased 
1,450 percent in 18 years 


These politicians remind us of what Tom 
Bates used to say when he and Mrs. Bates and 
Eddie used to play croquet: “Eddie, you watch 
your mother, and I'll watch you.” 


How's Things? 
How’s the house. All ready for 
Winter, almost at the door? 
Where that window doesn’t fit 
Won't the cold come in a bit? 
Which is better ?—fix the hole, 
Or an extra ton of coal? 


How’s the barn?—if one or two 
Places let the wind blow through? 
How’s the stable?—is the roof 
Really very weatherproof? 

When a profit farmers need, 
Which is cheaper, boards or feed? 


How about a few things more 
That you paid good money for? 
When the crop is harvested 

Is the mower in a shed? 

Which is cheaper finally, 
Lumber, or machinery ? 
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MEADOW 
RIVER 
BRAND 


FLOORING— 
Red Oak Maple 
White Oak Birch 
FINISH AND TRIM— 


Chestnut Birch Ash 
Oak Poplar 


MOULDINGS— 


Oak Poplar Basswood 
Chestnut Birch 


STEPPING AND RISERS— 
Oak Birch 


BEVEL SIDING— 
Poplar 


Beech 






Kinds Flooring 
5 Kinds Trim 
ALL IN ONE CAR 


Here is a mixed car prop- 


osition that is growing in 
favor with retail lumber 
dealers who like to combine 
profits with utmost satisfac- 
tion to their customers. 


All Meadow River stock 
is produced from famous 
West Virginia Hardwoods— 
the Cream of the Appala- 
chians. Meadow River stock 
is unusually well manufac- 
tured. It is handled and 
loaded with utmost care. 
All in all, Meadow River 
products are superior prod- 
ucts. And quality consid- 
ered they are very favorably 
priced. Other dealers are 
making a good margin on 
our products and are ex- 
tremely well pleased with 
our quality and service. 


You will find it to your ad- 
vantage to get acquainted 
with Meadow River Brand. 
Let us quote you. 


THE MEADOW RIVER 
LUMBER CO. 


RAINELLE, WEST VIRGINIA 
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Check Over Seidel’s 


Merchandi 


se Chart 


IT'S 100% COMPLETE IN 
EVERY DEPARTMENT 


LUMBER 


Fir, Redwood, 
Red Cypress, 
Wash. Cedar, 
Cal. Sugar Pine, 
Pondosa Pine, 
Oak Flooring, 
Maple Flooring, 
Cedar Lining, 
Red Cedar Posts, 
"Wolmanized™ 
impregnated 
Lumber 
Stained Wood 
Shingles 


. 
ASPHALT 
Shingles 
Roll Roofing 
Brick Siding 
SISALKRAFT 

- 
WALL BOARD 


MILLWORK 
Frames, Sash 
and Doors, 
Finish and 
Mouldings. 

+ 
INSULATION 

+ 
PLASTER BASE 

2 


ACOUSTICAL 
TILE 


GYPSUM BOARD 
WALL FINISH 
FLOOR FINISH 
LAWN FURNITURE 


PLYWOOD 
Fir & Hardwood 
Fir Wallboard 


Let Seidel Supply Your Needs 
With “Seidel’s Sudden Service” 


Sex 


LUMBER 


O. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


























‘ GOLDSBORO 


N. C. PINE 


Our “ Jiffy Service", by rail and water, will 
keep you supplied with all items in 


YARD STOCK 


SHED STOCK 


Let us prove it on your next order. 


JOHNSON & 


WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 


WIMSATT 




















Yellow P 


Timbers, Lumber 


Lath and Shin 


ine 





gles 


For our high grade dressed stock — 
“Ask the Wholesaler” 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 

















North Carolina Pine and 
West Virginia Hardwood 





Kiln Dried, Well Manu- 
factured, High Grade. 
Capacity, 250,000 feet 
Per Day. 


WILLSON BROTHE 
1530-35 Oliver Bldg., 











CASING, 
BASE AND 
MOULDINGS 
Mixed Cars Our Specialty. 
RS LUMBER CoO. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 














“The Heart 


Content’’ 


Have you delayed giving your wife this new book 
by ‘‘the lumberman poet’’? Let us send it tu you 
—take it home to her—how it will cheer her up! 


$1.25 postpaid. 
Address the F 


°ublisher 


American Lumberman 


431 So. Dearborn St., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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News Notes from Am 


Spokane, Wash. 


Oct. 24.—At a reforestation meeting at 
Davenport Hotel yesterday, George C. 
State supervisor of forestry, Olympia, 
lumbermen here that logged-off lands 
have reverted to counties for taxes 
be turned over to the State as State 
lands for fire protection. Under the 
forestation law, the State is 
classify all these logged-off lands, and pro- 
vide fire protection and administration, Mr. 
Joy explained. Classification already is un- 
der way. If the lands can be gathered in 
large, solid blocks, they can be closed to 
entry during the fire hazard seasons, so 
minimizing fire danger, he said. “These lands 
all will grow new forests, if they can be 
protected from fire,” he added. “If the coun- 
ties do not turn over these lands to the 
State, they certainly should provide for fire 
protection.” The Northwest Forest Experi- 
ment Station has just started a timber sur- 
vey of Oregon and Washington, to determine 
the amount of timber left and the progress 
of natural reforestation, Mr. Joy said. 

The Montana Lumber Co. closed its branch 
office at Melstone on Sept. 30. The lumber 
will be brought to Roundup, where the com- 


the 
Joy, 
told 
which 
should 
forest 
new re- 
prepared to 


pany also has a branch. 

Mrs. J. S. Foley came from Jacksonville, 
Fla., recently, to visit relatives at Martins- 
dale, Mont. Mrs. Foley, whose husband is 


president of the Brooks Scanlon Lumber Cor 
poration at Foley, Fla., says that these mills 
are the only lumber mills in the South run- 
ning to their full capacity. The company 
manufactures longleaf pine, with a daily out- 


put of 500,000 feet. Mr. Foley is also presi- 
dent of the Live Oak, Perry & Gulf Railway 
Co. of Florida. The Brooks Scanlon cor- 
poration ranks as second in the world in 


lumber production. The late M. J. Scanlon, 
brother of Mrs. Foley, was said to have done 
more for the lumber industry than any 
man in that business. He was hailed at the 
time of his death in October last year as one 
of the greatest figures of all times in that 
work. Since Mr. Scanlon’s passing, Mr. Foley 
has assumed many of his duties. 

Grant Dixon, president of the Western Pine 


one 


Manufacturing Co. (Ltd.), has just returned 
from a three weeks’ trip to New York and 
other points in the East. 


Tacoma, Wash. 


Oct. 24.—Mutual problems of lumbermen 
and architects were handled at a meeting 
of the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club yesterday, 
which was attended by the lumbermen, Ta- 
coma and Seattle architects, representatives 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’'s Association 
and local contractors. Robert Kohn, of New 
York, president of the American Institute of 
Architects, was guest of honor. Phil Gar- 
land, president of the club, told the architects 
that the club represents an annual produc- 
tion of 1,000,000,000 feet of lumber. He then 
introduced Roland E. Borhek, of Tacoma. 
president of the Washington State Insti- 
tute of Architects, who in turn presented 
Mr. Kohn. Mr. Kohn discussed the need for 
the employment of local architects on Gov- 
ernment construction, and declared this was 
the only way in which local conditions could 
be properly taken into account in figuring 
on this class of work. He also urged local 
retail lumbermen to develop plans for finane- 
ing home building. The large cities are now 
overbuilt, he said, but there remains a large 
demand for new homes in the smaller locali- 
ties. Mr. Kohn also told of the organization 
of the Construction League of the United 
States by which the leading organizations in 
the construction field will exchange informa- 


tion. Following Mr. Kohn’s talk, Mr. Garland 
suggested an informal discussion of specific 
problems. This brought out a large number 


of speakers from both lumbermen and archi- 
tects. The question of Government specifi- 
cations was discussed at length. Fred F. 
Willson, of Bozeman, Mont., regional director 
for the architects’ institute, urged the lum- 
bermen to simplify their grading rules on 
material designed for rail shipment. 
President Garland read a letter from United 
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States Senator C. C, Dill, who intends to visit 


the club in the near future and discuss the 
problems of the lumbermen. No date has 
yet been set. 


Stocks of lumber in the East are extremely 
low, and any turn for the better in the busj.- 
ness world will bring an immediate demand 
for lumber for construction work, according 
to Raymond R. Mattison, president of the 
National Bank of Tacoma, who returned from 
an eastern trip this week. Mr. Mattison de- 
clared the worst of the depression has passed, 
and that when recovery starts it will be more 
rapid than most people anticipate. 

Tacoma door manufacturers, who expected 
a decline in the European demand for doors 
when Great Britain went off the gold stand- 


ard, have been agreeably surprised, as the 
volume of business has been greater than 
before the slump in sterling exchange. This 


is accounted for by the fact that the English 
«Government is expected to put a tariff on 
doors after the general election, and English 
buyers are stocking up before that takes 
effect. Prices are very low, but the orders 
have enabled the local mills to keep running. 
Tacoma’s annual community chest drive 
started this week, many lumbermen taking 
an active part. Minot Davis, of the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co., is general chairman. 


Portland, Ore. 


Oct. 24.—Some new business is showing up, 
especially orders for material for heavy con- 
struction. In the meantime most mills are 
running under slow bell or are completely 
shut down. The only activity reported in the 
export market is shown by the United King- 
dom. Some orders have come from France 
for delivery after the first of the year. Japan 
and China are seemingly not interestéd while 
trying to settle their Manchurian dispute. 


Vessels operating from Pacific coast ports 
to the Atlantic coast have space available 
for lumber. California shipments are re- 
ported to be about steady. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 
Oct. 27.—The annual Better Homes & 





Building Exposition opened last evening at 
the Broadway Auditorium. The center of 
the hall is occupied by a large group of 


realtors, architects, lumber and building ma- 
terial dealers and representatives of financ- 
ing.companies. Lumber firms exhibiting in- 
clude: National Lumber Co., Zimmermann 
(Inec.), Hurd Bros., T. Sullivan & Co., B 
Brady Lumber Co., and Blanchard Lumber 
& Mill Co. 

The fall market of the Jamestown (N. Y.) 
furniture manufacturers opened yesterday in 
the Exposition Building of that city, and will 
continue until Nov. 7. Seventy-five lines are 
being shown, with a wide diversity of styles 
and patterns. The number of pieces is said 
to be the largest ever on display at the 
Jamestown shows. Fifteen manufacturers 
are making their initial showing on this oc- 
casion. 

Next week New York State will vote upon 
a proposal to give the State authority to 
carry on an extensive reforestation program. 
An amendment authorizes an appropriation 
of $1,000,000 for the purchase of idle lands 
and reforestation work the first year, and 
increases the appropriation $200,000 a year for 
five years, after which the State can spend 
$2,000,000 a year in planting and maintain- 
ing forests on idle lands. The plan is 
warmly supported by Gov. Roosevelt, but 
ex-Gov. Alfred E. Smith says that the re- 
forestation amendment is badly drafted and 
misleading because it saddles present tax- 
payers with a heavy burden for a doubtful 
experiment. He also says it opens the forest 
preserve to invasion. Says the Jamestown 
Evening Journal: “We may assume that 
voters of the regions which have land to sell 


to the State will favor the amendment, but 
it is doubtful if the voters elsewhere will 
sanction the enterprise.” 

George L. Gastel, of the Acme Builders’ 


Supply Co., was last week elected president 
of the Buffalo Lumber Dealers’ Credit Cor- 
poration. Other officers elected are: Gerard 
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Zimmermann, of Zimmermann (Inc.), first 
vice president; Thomas W. Mitchell, of the 


Elmwood Lumber & Shingle Co., second vice 
president; Albert S. Fowler, of the Bison 
Builders’ Supply Co., secretary-treasurer. 

Charles C. McLelland, head of the Buffalo 
Industrial Aid Bureau, spoke before the Buf- 
falo Lumber Exchange at the luncheon of 
Oct. 23, on the subject of “The Unemployment 
Situation.” 

The L. N. Whissel Lumber Co. is receiving 
this week two barge loads of Pacific Coast 
hemlock. The lumber shipping season, over 
the barge canal, closed this week. 

Kilburn Moore, president of the California 
Door Co., Diamond Springs, Calif., visited the 
trade here this week. Charles Harris, New 
York representative of the Winton Lumber 
Co., Minneapolis, was also here. 


Boston, Mass. 


effort to stimulate build- 
Building Trades Employers 
Association has requested building trades 
unions to secure the consent of their 25,000 
members to a lower wage scale for the next 
18 months to assist the thousands of unem- 
ployed. The business agents of the Boston 
Building Trades Council voted to have a spe- 
cial committee study the proposition. 

The continued depreciation of the Cana- 
dian dollar is stimulating interest here in 


Oct. 27.—In an 
ing, the Boston 


Canadian lumber. Local wholesalers in 
close touch with Quebec lumber exporters 
state that the latter look for a distinct up- 
turn in American orders, present exchange 
being equivalent to a discount of about 11 
percent. 


The Transcontinental Lumber Corporation 
has opened a Boston office in the Park Square 
3uilding, in charge of R. M. Davenport. 

R. E. Seeley, of the Puget Sound Associa- 
tion, has been in Boston the last week call- 
ing on local wholesale firms interested in 
Pacific Coast lumber. 

E. V. French, of the Atlantic 
is now in the South visiting 


Norfolk, Va. 


Lumber Co., 
mills. 


Oct. 


26.—Demand for North Carolina pine 
during the first three weeks of October has 
been very disappointing, but there has been 


an increase in inquiries and orders during the 
last week. The weather has been ideal but 
there has been no disposition to increase pro- 
duction, and many small mills are operating 
only when they get additional orders. Rainy 
weather is predicted throughout the South 
for next week. Prices show little change. 
A little more interest has been evidenced 
in 4/4 edge B&better circular sawn stock, and 
the price is holding steady. Band sawn stock 
is not so active. There has been a much bet- 
ter demand for 4/4 No. 1 common. Bé&better 


4/4 stock widths have not been moving so 
actively. There is not much good finish avail- 
able. There has been a better demand for 
4/4 B&better bark strips, rough and worked 
into flooring and partition. 

Very little activity has been noted in 4/4 
edge No. 1 box. Box makers are still allow- 


ing the mills to ship rather rapidly on old 
contracts, but have nothing in sight to in- 
fluence them to buy more lumber. Inquiries 
for dressed and resawn edge box have 
picked up. No. 1, 4/4 stock box dressed, 
also dressed and resawn, has been moving a 
little better, and Virginia and Carolina mills 
generally are pretty firm on 6- and 8-inch 


No. 1 box, for they have practically none 
to offer. No. 2, 4/4 box has been very 
quiet, in both edge and stock widths. The 


demand for crating lumber has also been very 
light, but a little more hardwood dunnage 
has been sold recently. 

There has been a fair demand for mixed 
ears of flooring, ceiling, roofers etc., and 
Planing mills have put in some hours running 
roofers, also dressing and resawing. Prices 
are far from strong. Some mills are sold up 
on 6- and 8-inch kiln dried roofers. Air dried 
roofers have not been moving so well, and 
can be bought at $10 for 6-inch, $11 for 8- 
and 10-inch, and $11.50 for 12-inch f. o. b. 
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ericas Lumber Centers 


cars Georgia main line rate. Quite a few 
good Georgia roofer mills are holding their 
stock for 50 cents more than the above prices, 
believing that bad weather will strengthen 
the market. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


26.—Retailers are selling No. 3, 1x4- 
inch flooring at $12 delivered on the job. 
Top for No. 38, 1x6-inch sheathing—worked 
in any manner, is $15. Cost delivered on 
cars is low enough to give the dealer a gross 
profit of 33 percent, and in some instances 
50 percent; the tendency is to get a flat 
addition of $10. As cotton is selling at $22.50 
a bale, the farmer’s buying is limited, hence 
the recent slowing down of country trade. 
Most of the city demand is for repairing and 
remodeling. The public work being done 
here now requires little lumber. Railroads 
are buying sparingly. Factories and planing 
mills are operating on short time at small 
prices. Industrial plants are taking some 
stock for remodeling and repairing. 

With few exceptions, lumber manufactur- 
ers have held strictly to the price lists 
issued Oct. 15. Lower grades were boosted. 
Most manufacturers have cut down to two 
and three days a week, and further curtail- 
ment is considered. Stocks at mills are badly 


Oct. 


broken, while Alabama retailers, with pos- 
sibly four exceptions, do not carry stock 
needed for even present trade. Yards are 


getting in new stock of rough green dimen- 
sion from the small mills, which are able to 
make yard delivery by truck. 


Bogalusa, La. 


Oct. 26.—C. W. Goodyear, Buffalo, N. Y., 
treasurer of the Great Southern Lumber Co., 
accompanied by his son, is spending several 
days in Bogalusa, looking after business in- 
terests. 

The exhibit of chairs, tables, desks, ash 
trays, candle-holders and other articles made 
of various kinds of wood by pupils in the 
woodworking department of the William 
Henry Sullivan Memorial Trades School at- 
tracted considerable attention at the Wash- 
ington Parish Free Fair. 

Col. D. T. Cushing, vice president and 
general manager of the Great Southern Lum- 
ber Co., and his wife have returned from a 
short visit to Chicago. 

W. A. Chandler, superintendent of the 
Great Southern Lumber Co., has returned 
from a business trip in the East and middle 
West. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


Oct. 26.—The wholesalers and mills are a 
little more optimistic than they have been 
for several weeks, although little new busi- 
ness has been placed. Inquiries have been 
heavier and call for larger quantities. More 
firm business is being figured and a slight 
increase in orders for items that have not 
been in demand are now in the wholesalers’ 
hands for placement with the mills. Some 
dealers complain, however, that business is 
not as good as it was two weeks ago. Prices 
have changed little, as there has not been 
enough new business placed to affect the 
market. Now and then a sale is made at a 
fair price of a small lot of stock for quick 
shipment, or for difficult cutting. 

Some of the southern railroads are already 
making small purchases for car repairs, and 
requisitions have already been made for shop 
lumber that should develop into orders 
shortly. 

The yards in the larger consuming areas 
are short on some good selling items, and 
will soon have to put in replacements. The 
mills need orders for some yard sizes, and 
will welcome the time when the large yards 
start buying. Most mills have had to pick 
their best and largest logs for timber cut- 
ting to keep going. For several months, only 
timbers have been in demand at fair prices, 
and many operators have left the smaller 
logs in the woods, as shed stocks and scant- 
ling sizes had to be stored. Shed stocks con- 
tinue to move very slowly, though mills are 
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‘NEWMAN 














Ask the “Old -Timers” 
—They Know 


Ask some of the older men in the construction 
“game” what they know about “Newman” 
stock, and they'll tell you that as far back 
as they can remember “Newman” 100% orig- 
inal growth longleaf timbers have been con- 
sidered as about the best available. 

For more than a quarter of a century 
“Newman” has been one of the largest sell- 
ing structural materials. When you see 
“Newman” on a big stick, you can be sure 
it is cut from some of the finest longleaf 
timber in the country—that it is cut true to 
specifications and possesses strength and 
durability. Make “Newman” your guide in 
the future, when buying— 


TIMBERS, DIMENSION, 
FLOORING, FINISH, 
LATH, SHINGLES, Etc. 


All stock is manufactured strictly in accord- 
ance with the American Lumber Standards. 
Trade Marked, Species Marked and Certified 


J.J. Newman Lumber Co. 
BROOKHAVEN, MISS. 


Members American Pitch Pine Export Co. 
New Orleans, La. 
Eastern Sales Office: SCRANTON, PA. 
Also Selling Famous “Bude Quality” Shortleaf Stock 





Also SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 
We are prepared to supply Poplar, Red and Sap 
Gum, Red and White plain and quartered Oak, 
Beech, Hickory, Soft Maple, plain and quartered 
Tupelo, Sycamore and Cypress. Can mix with 

Yellow Pine if desired. 
ae TRENT = tan me a 
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Sugar Pine 
California Soft Pine 
Arizona Soft Pine 

White Fir 


LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 


Shop—Selects—Common 
Dimension—Lath—Shiplap 
Pattern—Flask 


WRITE 
712 Railway Exchange Bldg., Chicago 











California Pine 


and Sugar Pine 


California Redwood 
WENDLING-NATHAN CO. 


Established 1914 
Lumbermen’s Bldg., 
110 Market St., 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF, 
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. In fact, the Klamath 
. Basin is famous for its 
dense stands of virgin- 
growth Pinus Ponderosa 
trees which are very uni- 
form in quality, size, and 
texture. 

That's just one of the rea- 
sons so many buyers rely 
upon us to supply their 
needs. 
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Crater Lake 
Lumber Co. 


SPRAGUE RIVER, ORE. 
Huntington Taylor 


GENERAL MANAGER 

















BOOKS—BOOKS—B00KS—Here’s the place 


to get them. Write now for catalog. 
American Lumberman, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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reducing prices on some of their poor selling 
items. The sheds are all running over. The 
mills that have recently cut out are anxious 
to dispose of their lumber, so are selling 
below the market. Building in Florida as a 
whole is showing a small increase as permits 
indicate, most of the building being done in 
a few of the larger cities. But not a great 
deal of lumber is being used. The largest 
yards report business is better by far than 
it was last month. However, competition 
seems to get keener and collections for small 
sales are hard to make. 

Exports from Jacksonville show an in- 
crease over last month, with September ship- 
ments of only 537,000 feet, and shipments so 
far this month of 836,000 feet. Both figures 
show that exports from Jacksonville are very 
low. Little lumber is being shipped to the 
European countries, most going to islands off 
the Florida coasts. 

Cypress dealers report that there has been 
a slight increase in demand for higher 
grades, but that prices are still low. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Oct. 27.—Bookings are showing no im- 
provement. Retail yards continue to order 
hand to mouth for immediate shipment. 


Shipments are holding up. Retail yards re- 
port that their sales do not justify any but 
meager purchases. In order to reduce their 
stocks in preparation for winter, mills have 
been offering concessions, and consequently 


the market is very soft, and buyers feel 
little confidence in it. 
Industrial consumers are limiting their 


purchases. Radio manufacturers, who dur- 
ing the past few months have been buying 
hardwoods quite actively, have now cut down 
their purchases. Other industrial consumers, 
too, are finding needs for lumber diminishing 
and are curtailing purchases. Sales to rail- 
roads have suffered most of all. 
September sales of lumber at 174 
yards in the tenth Federal Reserve district 
were 0.9 percent smaller than in the pre- 
ceding month, and 29.1 percent smaller than 
in the corresponding month last year. Stocks 
at retail yards were reduced 1.9 percent, and 
9.6 percent for the year. Collections and 
month-end outstanding accounts were slightly 
smaller than in August, and 36.3 and 27.5 per- 
cent, respectively, under those of a year ago. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Oct. 26.—Representatives of southern pine 
mills report that they are again on firm price 
instructions, effective today. Volume of sales 
for the last week have been anything but 
satisfactory, and apparently retailers are en- 
deavoring to reduce inventories before the 
end of the year, as they appear to have de- 
cided that any price advance in southern pine 
will not take place prior to the first of next 
year. Inquiries for railroad material have 
shown quite an improvement, but industrial 
business remains at about the same level as 
for the last sixty days. Bé&better flat grain 
flooring, 1x4-inch random lengths, small-mill 
stock, is $28@29; straight cars of 10- and 
12-foot are $25.50@26; straight cars of 16- 
foot and longer are $30.50@31.50; 1x4-inch, 
random lengths, large-mill stock, $30@31. 
No. 1 dimension, 2x4-inch, random lengths, 
small-mill stock, is $19@19.50; large-mill 
stock, $21.50@23; 8-, 9- and 10-foot, is $17@ 
17.50. No. 2 boards and shiplap, 8- and 
10-inch, are $18@19 for small-mill loading 
and transit cars; $21@22 for large-mill stock. 
B&better car siding, 1x4-inch, 9-foot, is $30; 
car lining, No. 1 common, 1x6-inch, is $26; 
18-foot, $30. 

tepresentatives of West Coast mills report 
that sales continue extremely light. B&better 
fir drop siding, 1x6-inch, standard pattern, 
is $28.50@29; 4-inch B&better flat fir flooring 
is $27; %x4-inch B&better fir ceiling, $22.50. 
Vertical grain fir flooring, 1x4-inch, B&bet- 
ter, is $38; slash grain, $28.50@29.50 for Rail 
B loading; $1 less for Rail C loading. All 
above fir prices are in straight cars. No. 1 
dimension, air dried, no moisture content 
guaranty, is $13.50@14; kiln dried, $9@9.50 
off Rail B list. Timbers up to 12x12-inch, 
40-foot long, full sawn, rough, No. 1 com- 
mon, are $32.50; select common, $34.50; select 
structural, $36.50. 

All above prices are f. o. b. St. Louis. 

Hardwood lumber demand continues about 
the same, with railroad business showing 
some slight improvement. Oak flooring de- 
mand shows no change. Prices, except on 
searce items, continue to decline. No. 2 sap 


retail 
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gum 4/4 continues to sell for $17 for both 
rough and surfaced stock, f. 0. b. St. Louis. 

Thomas C. Whitmarsh, president W. 7 
Ferguson Lumber Co., spent last Thursday 
Friday and Saturday in Chicago, with a day 
in Waukegan, on business. 

Earl Kenyon, manager of the sash ang 
door department, Long-Bell Lumber Sales Cor. 
poration, Kansas City, Mo., was here on busi. 
ness Friday. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Oct. 28.—Business in both northern white 
cedar and northern pine items has taken q 
slight spurt in this territory, and during the 
last week or more has attained a fairly 
satisfactory volume when general conditions 
are considered. 

Northern pine production to date has 
reached only about half the volume of that 
for a similar period in 1930, and the output 
has fallen off to almost negligible quantity, 
Orders are for badly mixed cars, for line 
yards, although box and crating interests 
are more active in the market than for some 
time. Prices remain fairly firm at levels es- 
tablished some months ago, although some 
concessions are being made here and there 
to meet competition from outside the terri- 
tory. 

The northern white cedar market is more 
active than the northern pine market. Con- 
siderable material is being sold for fencing, 
since mild fall weather and moist soil condi- 
tions permit farmers to do this work at a 
much later date than usual. In sections hard 





[Sales-o-gram No. 91] 


HEADLINES 


Americans have frequently been accused 
of being a nation of headline readers. Does 
it follow that: (1) Sales talks should be 
"headline" talks, with most attention paid 
to finding striking points. (2) Good sales- 
men should be more than headline readers 
of sales and lumber literature. (3) The 
depression has taught people to demand 
more facts to substantiate headlines. (4) 
The struggle for attention is becoming more 
difficult. Whether you agree or not, you 
will find room for thought around these 
topic sentences. 





hit by drouth last summer, trade is slow. 
There is little activity in pole lines at present. 

Good weather has had an encouraging 
effect on the sash and door market, and a 
considerable amount of modernizing and re- 
pair work is now reported in some of the 
rural sections as well as in the cities. New 
building work is in progress in quite satis- 
factory volume in Minneapolis, and more 
small sized dwellings are being constructed 
than builders expected. A fair amount of 
work is in sight for the entire winter. Orders 
already are being received for storm 
and this demand will increase with the ad- 
vent of cold weather. 


Warren, Ark. 


Oct. 26.—Orders booked last week exceeded 
production by 12 percent, but shipments were 
in excess of orders, so order files are at a 
very low ebb. Most orders are for mixed- 
car loadings. Flooring sales showed a nice 
increase; 3- and 4-inch Bé&better flat grain 
have been in good demand, with all grades 
moving well. Finish is in slightly better 
demand for mixed-car loading. A small 
amount of casing, base and molding along 
with some wrapped trim, is being included. 

Sales of No. 1 lath have covered available 
stocks, so prices have advanced to $2.50 to 
$2.60, mill basis. Some mills are limiting 
sales of lath to mixed cars, and shipments 
are being delayed a few days awaiting accu- 
mulation. With stocks of No. 1 lath cleaned 
up, the mills expect demand for No. 2 to im- 
prove. Several sales have been reported of 
1%%x1%-inch 4-foot fencing lath, at an aver- 
age of around $5 mill. The production of 
this item will curtail the supply of regular 
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¥-inch lath for the next two or three weeks 
at some mills. 

As a whole, mill stocks average about 10 
percent more than they did 90 days ago, and 
the mills want to reduce their stocks during 
the next thirty days. A few small mills are 
operating part time, although some small 
operators have given up plans to start their 
mills again before next spring. 

Lumbermen throughout this section would 
welcome a good rain to reduce fire hazards. 
Farmers are unable to do much fall plant- 
ing on account of the long dry spell. 


Macon, Ga. 


Oct. 26.—There is more construction work 
under way throughout this section than in 
many months, which naturally creates a de- 
mand for roofers. Manufacturers say they 
are also getting scattered orders from, other 
sections. The movement continues light, buy- 
ing being for immediate needs, but shipments 
are in excess of production. Prices show no 
improvement. 

Longleaf mills are working on short time. 
Railroads are placing very little business. 
Some orders are coming in for the domestic 
trade and some for export. Prices are sta- 
tionary. 

Inquiries for hardwood are in greater vol- 
ume and some of these are turning into or- 
ders, though the volume is still far below 
normal. Stock on mill yards are being re- 
duced. The furniture trade is still buying. 
Veneering mills are taking a large quantity. 
Basket and box factories are increasing their 
production. 


Laurel, Miss. 


Oct. 26.—The pine market shows little 
change, although it is thought that Novem- 
ber price lists will carry advances on a 
number of items that are getting scarce due 
to continued curtailment of production. Ex- 
port business is rather quiet, although local 
mills report receiving a few contracts for 
November and December shipment. 

Local hardwood mills reported an increase 
in orders during the last week. Most of the 
increase was in export trade. The demand 
from Belgium is rather heavy. Demand from 
other European countries is spotted, buyers 
apparently covering their immediate require- 
ments only. Inch oak is moving in volume 
for export, as well as to the domestic auto- 
mobile body trade. It is thought that this 
item is geting scarce, owing to production 
being very much curtailed. There has been 
little change in the demand from the furni- 
ture and radio industries. Box factories are 
still taking moderate quantities of low grade 


- Seattle, Wash. 


Oct. 24.—Lumber mills in some localities 
have resumed operations, and a few logging 
camps have opened, mostly because employ- 
ers desire to create temporary employment, 
especially in small communities where lum- 
ber provides almost the entire payroll. Rail 
volume of demand is light, but prices are 
holding 

Shingle sales reports reveal that all prices 
ire holding, and that XXXXX have jumped 
from $1.45 to as high as $1.90, and the popu- 
lar All Clears from $1.20 to $1.45. The No. 3, 
16-inch, 10-inch clear, jumped from $1.25 to 
$1.35. A manufacturer of stained shingles 
said there was more inquiry and a few more 
sales, especially of 16-inch extra clear and 
XXXXX Operations of Washington and 
Oregon shingle mills is now about 40 per- 
cent of capacity, while production in British 
Columbia has advanced to 45 percent of ca- 
pacity. During the week the following mills 
have resumed operation: Northwestern Lum- 
ber Co., Hoquiam; New England Manufactur- 
ing Co., Everett; Johnston-McGraw Shingle 
Co., Vernonia, Ore., and Whateom Falls Mill 
Co., Bellingham. Operation of cedar siding 
mills has increased to about 28 percent of 
Capacity. These include Hammond Cedar 
‘o, New Westminster, B. C.; Wm. Hulbert 
Mill Co., Everett; E. C. Miller Cedar Lumber 
“o., Aberdeen, Wash.; Thurston-Flavelle 
Lumber Co., Port Moody, B. C.; Whatcom 
Falls Mill Co., Bellingham, Wash. 

Dean Hugo Winkenwerder, of the college 
of forestry of the University of Washington, 
in an address before the Municipal League 
today, said that development of pulp and 
other by-products will add 50 to 400 percent 


(Continued on Page 68) 
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DENSE 
LONG LEAF 
YELLOW PINE 




















ingredient 
and a merited reputation for fair dealing that 
is founded upon over fifty-five years of lumber 


INTEGRITY 


Back of the manufactured 

product, whatever it may be, 

must stand the reputation, the 
experience and the integrity of 

the organization which produces it. 
When you judge the product, you 
invariably judge the men who made 
it... for they have given it whatever 


value it possesses. 


Wu EN you buy Brooks-Scanlon lumber 


timbers, you buy also a_ priceless 
a staunch integrity of purpose 





manufacturing experience. 





Strict adherence to a definite code of stand- 
ards, the constant improvement of facilities 
and the sincere desire to serve the retail 
lumber trade have always been outstand- 
ing characteristics of the Brooks-Scanlon 
Corporation. 


ASK ABOUT ALUM-WOOD—MILL-PRIMED WITH ALUMINUM PAINT 


WWBROOKS- SCANLON W 


FOLEY, FLORIDA 
Manufacturers 
100 MILLION BOARD FEET ANNUALLY 





HIEF 
SHOPPENAGON 


On the 


MICHIGAN 


AuSableRiver 


A rush wire order for a carload of flooring was received from 
Philadelphia on Friday afternoon. The car was loaded Saturday 
and left here Sunday noon. It was in Philadelphia on Consignee’s 
siding Wednesday afternoon and the flooring was all unloaded 
and delivered on the job by Thursday afternoon. 


This is not unusual service. We can do the same for you. 
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MAKE MONEY WITH A 
LANGE 


ECONOMY 


AUTO GLASS EDGER 








$55. 00 | 


less motor. 


With motor, $70.00 


A BIG VALUE 


Biggest value you ever saw in a high 
grade bench type Auto Glass Edger. 
Does as fine work as any edger made. 
Costs little to buy and less to run. In- 
stall it in your mill and pick up nice 
extra money doing edge work on glass. 
Write for complete catalog. 


HENRY G. LANGE MACHINE WORKS 
166 North May Street, CHICAGO 





Henry G. Lange Machiwe Works 
166 North May St., Chicago 
Please send me complete information 
about Lange Glass Edgers and Lange 
Tools and Supplies. 

Name 
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YARD, MILL AND OFFICE. 


Newsy Notes of Persons and Places 


























CYPRESS 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 


Lumber, Lath 
and Shingles 


Also Tupelo Lumber, and have Complete 
Planing Mill Facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Lid 


Manufacturers DONNER, LOUISIANA 














THE 


WILLIAM TAYLOR 
HOTEL 


in San Francisco 


Rooms with bath 
from $3.00 
WOODS-DRURY CO., Operators 


James Woods, Pres. 
Ernest Drury, Genl. Mor. 














WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 
WARREN, PA. 


rs Panama Pace GRAND PRIZE 


position 


national Ex 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tory capacity 3500 Axes & Tools 








BOOKS—B00 K$—BOOKS$—Here’s the place 


to get them. Write now for catalog. 
American Lumberman, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 











C. Whitmarsh, of St. Louis, Mo., presi- 
dent of the W. T. Ferguson Lumber Co., was 
in Chicago last week and called on friends in 
the lumber trade here. 


Kilburn Moore, of Diamond Springs, Calif., 
president of the California Door Co., was a 
recent visitor in Chicago on his way to the 


East, and called on local lumbermen while he 
was here. 
P. L. Musick, of Chicago, treasurer and 


general manager of the Hilgard Lumber Co., 
spent the first part of this week in Detroit, 
Mich., on business. He made the trip there 
and back in a hurry, by airplane. 


C. E. Klumb, of Brookhaven, 
sales manager of the J. J. 
Co., who had been on a business trip in the 
East, spent several days in Chicago last week 
visiting his local sales representatives, the 
Charles L. Baxter Lumber Co., before return- 
ing home. 


Earl M. 


Miss., general 
Newman Lumber 


McDonald, of the W. T. Smith 
Lumber Co., Chapman, Ala., was in Chicago 
on Friday of last week to survey the local 
market situation. He told his Chicago sales 
representative, the Vanlandingham Lumber Co., 
that in the few days before he left the South 
his mill enjoyed a noticeable spurt of business. 


Herbert A. Templeton, of Portland, Ore., 
president of the Herbert A. Templeton Lum- 
ber Co. (Inc.), was a recent visitor in Chi- 
cago and the middle West, where he called on 
sales connections. He has been in the West 
only a few years but has built up a steadily 
increasing wholesale business in western woods. 


David McLean, of Jacksonville, Fla., for- 
merly president of the White Star Lumber Co., 
was in Chicago all of last week and part of 
this week calling on some of his many friends 
in this city, where he made his home until he 
moved to Jacksonville two years ago. While 
here he sold out his interest in the White Star 
company to C. E. Conklin, for the last twenty- 
five years secretary-treasurer of the firm. Mr. 
McLean left Tuesday to return to Jacksonville. 


W. B. Ballord, of Somers, Mont., for many 
years general manager of the Somers Lumber 
Co., resigned effective Oct. 1, much to the re- 
gret of the company officials, so he might de- 
vote all of his attention to his personal affairs 
and accomplish some of the things he has 
wanted to do for years but had no time. He 
has been succeeded by E. C. McDevitt, for 
many years in charge of the company’s sales, 
who is well known in western pine manufac- 
turing circles. 


A Chicago hardwood wholesaler and manu- 
facturer was just in the middle of a phone 
conversation Wednesday when 4 representative 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN entered, and 
it was easy to see that what he was hearing 
was not unpleasant. He hung up presently, 
and, “That was a sash and door factory,” he 
said. “He told me he’s got better business 
now than he has had for three months. He’s 
getting several releases of orders, and is feel- 
ing much better.” 


John “Tuffy” 
ber Co., 


Norman, of the Norman Lum- 
Louisville, Ky., former Princeton 
University backfield star, again donned the 
moleskins Oct. 25. The Bonnycastle Club, 
which he has been serving as assistant coach 
and which is undefeated, needed power to ad- 
vance the ball that day, so “Tuffy” went in 
in the final quarter and promptly made eight 
yards directly through center. Mr. Norman 
hadn’t figured on playing this year, but the 
temptation was too great. 


J. Hubert Walker, of Monterey, Tenn 
president of the Monterey Hardwood Floor- 
ing Co., while in Chicago last week told his 
local sales representative, Minor E. Botts, that 
he believed the turning point in the prices of 
oak flooring is near. From Chicago he went 
to Boston, and the conaition of the market 
there, which allows several dollars greater 
f. o. b. mill prices than does the Chicago mar- 
ket, he wrote back, served to strengthen his 
conviction. 


Lumbermen Aiding Relief Fund 


Chicago lumbermen had contributed $14,746 
to the joint emergency relief fund, according 
to reports which he had received up to Tues- 
day evening, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was 
informed by Sangston Hettler, of the Herman 
Hettler Lumber Co., who is chairman of divi- 
sion A-10—the entire local woodworking in- 
dustry—under the general supervision of 
Charles S. Dewey, who is in general charge 
of the campaign among the trades, industries 
and professions. This amount does not include 
a $5,000 contribution by the C. H. Worcester 
Co., which was originally placed under special 
classification, but attempts are being made to 
have this credited to the lumber industry, and 
it probably will be. 

The goal of the woodworking division is 
$60,000, and working under Mr. Hettler in the 
campaign are several sub-chairmen. J. W. Em- 
bree, jr., of the Rittenhouse & Embree Co, 
and Morris Lippman, of the Lippman Lumber 
Co., are aiding him in soliciting the retail trade. 
Everett A. Thornton, of the E. A. Thornton 
Lumber Co., is sub-chairman for the whole- 
salers; John H. Shook, of the Shook Bros. 
Lumber Co., for the 
H. A. Sanderson, of the Sanderson Box (Co, 
for the box factories: 
Phillip Rinn Co., for the sash and door manv- 
facturers; John Winterbotham, of the J. H. 
Winterbotham Co., 
trade; and Tom Curley, of the William C. 
Schreiber Lumber Co., for the hardwood yards. 

Raising the fund is a tough job, Mr. Het- 
tler said, and one that needs the co-operation | 
of every lumberman. The need is pressing, he | 
continued, and one that must be met. 


Opens Wholesale Lumber Business 


The Midwest Coal Co., large Chicago dis- 
tributer of carload industrial coal, has opened 
a wholesale lumber department at its offices in 
the Builders’ Building, at 228 North La Salle 
Street. It will handle northern and southern 
hardwoods, pines, oak and maple flooring, West 
Coast stock, and panels, and will specialize in 
cut-to-size dimension for both production and 
crating purposes. Mahogany and walnut will 
be handled, also. 

W. S. Hermansen, formerly Chicago repre: | 
sentative of the Nichols & Cox Lumber Co., 
in charge of the new Midwest department. | 
his extensive sawmill and selling experience | 
well qualify him for the position. He is well | 
known throughout the consuming territories. 








Fifty Years a Lumberman 


Stephen S. Skidmore, manager of Skidmore 
& Bowers Lumber Co., Downey, Calif., cele- 
brated his fiftieth anniversary as a lumbermat 
on Oct. 10. It was on that day a half century 


| October 





commission lumbermen; | 


Jackson Rinn, of the! 


for the barrel and cooperage | | 





ago that he became manager of the J. M. Grif- 
fith Lumber Co., a business on the same loca- 
tion, which he has conducted for all that time. 
In 1921, he and A. C. Bowers took over the 
place. 

Mr. 1855 in 


Skidmore was born in 


Cass 
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October 


Texas, and when in 1869 his parents 
together with other pioneers formed a wagon 
train at Waxo, Tex., for their long treck over- 
land to California, the youth was given an 
g-mule team to drive. On Oct. 10, 1881, he 
made connections with the lumber business, in 
which he has been engaged ever since. 


County, 





donored by Dinner at Completion 


of 50 Years’ Service 


Derroit, Micu., Oct. 26.—Fifty years is a 
jong time to be associated with any one busi- 
ness or industry, and yet when one man serves 
continuously for 50 years with one concern, it 
calls for some official recognition. This was 
the thought of the owners of the Dwight Lum- 
ber Co., of this city, as they scanned the records 
of James J. Murdoch a short while ago. These 
records show that Mr. Murdoch had joined the 
company Oct. 14, 1881, at the age of thirteen. 
It is fitting, therefore, they thought, that he 
should be honored in some way and so, unbe- 
known to Mr. Murdoch, a testimonial dinner 
was planned and on Wednesday, Oct. 14, he 
was surprised when 125 fellow employees and 
lohn C. Lodge, former mayor of Detroit and 
vice president of the Dwight Lumber Co., 
greeted him in a corner of the experimental 
department of Dee Wite (Inc.), a subsidiary 
organization which manufactures Dee Wite 
motor boats and where a few hours prior to 
the actual serving of the dinner work was being 
pushed on several new motor boat models. 

As a token of their esteem, the officials of 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Still in Business 


CincInNATI, Onto, Oct. 26.—Cliff Hage- 
meyer, who has been associated with his 
brother, Hall Hagemeyer, in the Hagemeyer 
Lumber Co., announces that he is still in busi- 
ness at the old stand in the Second National 
3ank Building, though his brother recently 
took charge of the hardwood dimension de- 
partment of the M. B. Farrin Lumber Co. 

The change will not affect the general rou- 
tine of the Hagemeyer company, Cliff Hage- 
meyer says, because he wholesales only yellow 
pine, white pine and certain hardwoods, cater- 
ing to the retail trade. 


An All-Lumber House at the 1933 
World's Fair 


The lumber industry will have on exhibition 
a home built almost entirely of lumber at A 
Century of Progress, the 1933 Chicago World’s 
Fair, it was assured Wednesday when contracts 
were signed by the Fair officials and by Leo 
Kraemer, research engineer of the Chicago 
Lumber Institute, for the lumber industry. 

The National Lumber Manufacturers‘ As- 
sociation will cooperate with the local organiza- 
tion in the project, and members of the Na- 
tional will contribute the materials for the 
house. It will be a home designed by Ernest A. 
Grunsfeld, jr., Chicago architect, for a family 
with two children. Lumber will be used wher- 
ever the lumber industry thinks it is the best 
material, and it will be high quality lumber, 
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Dinner given to James J. Murdoch, general manager of the Dwight Lumber Co., 


Detroit, Mich., 


as a testimonial of esteem for his 50 years’ service with the company 


the Dwight Lumber Co. presented Mr. Murdoch 
with a gold watch, the presentation being made 
by Mr. Lodge. A beautiful chain was presented 
by Joseph B. Lodge, in behalf of Dee Wite 
(Inc.), and the fellow employees of Mr. Mur- 
doch, represented by Herman Sheel, gave him a 
set of gold cuff links. 

In his speech of acceptance, Mr. Murdoch 
paid an enthusiastic tribute to the new motor 
boat manufacturing subsidiary of the Dwight 
company and indicated that plans are now being 
laid for expansion of this line. 


— 


Commission Firm Enlarges 


C. E. Schlau, who has been selling lumber 
on commission in Chicago for several years, 
has joined the organization of the Vanlan- 
dingham Lumber Co., it was announced this 
week by C. C. Vanlandingham. Mr. Schlau 
will specialize in the handling of Inland Em- 
pire and West Coast woods. 

_The firm has taken on the local representa- 
tion of another company, the DeSoto Hard- 
wood Flooring Co., of Memphis, Tenn., and 
the manager of the latter, R. A. Taylor, was 
in Chicago Saturday to complete the necessary 
arrangements. HH. T. Jacocks, who has been 
the DeSoto sales representative in Chicago, 
has been transferred to Los Angeles, Calif., 
where he will take care of the company’s 
§ California sales. 





each piece selected for the particular use to 
which it is to be put and each piece given the 
advantage of correct application and installa- 
tion. Shop fabrication is expected to speed con- 
struction and decrease labor costs. 

The residence will be a two-story structure 
containing a living room, dining room, kitchen, 
two bed rooms, and bath. Flexibility of the 
interior, so that the dining room and living 
room may be combined when necessary to form 
a large room, will be borne in mind in the con- 
struction. A garage built of lumber will be 
built back of the house. The 75x75-foot lot 
(which will be landscaped) will be provided by 
the Fair, and the lumber association will stand 
the expense of building the house and garage. 

This residence will be the lumber industry’s 
opportunity to demonstrate to millions of visi- 
tors the utility, beauty, economy and durability 
of wood as a home construction material. These 
visitors will see how a modern and attractive 
home can be built at low cost, if good lumber, 
properly selected, is applied correctly. 

A five-acre tract has been set aside by the 
Fair for this and other housing exhibits, includ- 
ing homes by producers of tile (contract already 
made), face brick, steel, opaque glass, composi- 
tion asbestos, and others. Each home will be 
designed to provide accommodations for some 
specific purpose, as for families with children, 
for older couples with children no longer living 
regularly at home, for three or more adults who 
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CHICAGO 





sPECIALISTS 
Sou Can Rely Upon 


Anything you need in Yard 
or Shed Stock can be ship- 
ped promptly from large re- 
serve stocks. Order the 
items you need in mixed car. 


Special attention given to 
LCL orders and shipments. 


Ask for Quotations Now. 


Gregertsen Brothers Co. 
332 So. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 
Yards and Planing Mills, CAIRO, ILL. 





WHITE STAR LUMBER COMPANY 


811 Roanoke Bidg., CHICAGO 

Phone Randolph 1069 : 
Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in Maple, Birch 
and Oak Flooring, Redwood, old growth Yellow Fir, 
Red Cedar, Northern and Western Hemlock, Pondosa 
and California Pine, Yellow Pine, White Cedar Posts. 
Exclusive agents for Redwood Manufacturers Co., and 





‘Soo Brand’’ Maple and Birch Flooring. 
Kiln Dried 


and Air Dried ENGELMANN SPRUCE 


We own and represent exceptional quality stocks in 
Engelmann Spruce, Sitka Spruce and Western Pine 


We represent Nicola Pine Mills, Ltd., Merritt, B. C. 
PAUL MILLER CO. 


LUMBER 
General Offices: 308 W. Washington St., CHICAGO 














A Real Sales Help For Lumbermen 
Try It For 60 Days FREE—No Obligation 


Hundreds of new buyers 
are listed in each new edi- 
tion of the Red Book and 
Many others are announced 
by us TWICE a week as 
>>. they start in 
business. Red 
Book credit rat- 
mings and reports 
are recognized by 







lumbermen as the 
most reliable. 
Ask for Pamph- 
let No. 49-S and 
rates, also the 
details of the 60 
day FREE Trial 
offer. 

Our Collection 
Department has 
had many years 
of experience collecting lum- 
bermen’s accounts and will 
be glad to assist you. 


LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


Executive Offices, 608 South Dearborn St., Chicago, 111, 
Fast. Headquarters, 35 S. William St., New York City 














Builders’ Commercial Agency 
ESTABLISHED 1890 
1350 Builders’ Bldg., 228 N. La Salle St., Chicago 


A rating guide to the Contracting trade of 
Cook County and Cook County dealers 


Telephone Randolph 4893 Collection and Mechanics Liens 








Established 1847 


Foreign Forwar- 
ders, Customs 


Richard Shipping Corp. 


44 Beaver Street. NEW YORK 


y pooner. We 
Ocean Freight Brokers D7ndlcailciasess 
tend to collection 

and Contractors of invoices. 


Special department handling export lumber shipments 











LUMBERMEN! 


Write now for our catalog telling 
about our books that'll 


HELP YOU MAKE MONEY 


AMERICAN 431 S. Dearborn St. 
LUMBERMAN Chicago, Ill. 


AKROOW 
RAOOW 






































Every Building 
Order You Sell 


Should be backed 
by this Policy a, 





. *» 
SPECIFICATION 
Seeery PROTECTION ¢ 
POLICY 
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VEST MENT 
ex" ~“wars 
¢ «© of Your Property + + 








‘Your Contractors 
Will Welcome It. 


It is a blank specification (easily made out) for 
any building as well as a guarantee of materials 
and construction. 


Whether your customer is building a house, 
barn, store building or remodeling an old build- 
ing, you should accompany his order with one 
of these policies. 


Dealers in all parts of the country are giving 
this Protection Policy to their customers. You 
should do the same thing in your locality in the 
futvee. Don’t pass up this business building 
idea. 


A Booklet of Instructions 
sent with Each Order 

















AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 South Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Send us on approval sample “Specification 
Protection Policy.” Within 5 days we agree 


to remit 50c to cover cost of this sample or 
return same to you. 
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share living expenses, for several married mem- 
bers of the same family, vacation quarters pro- 
viding temporary accommodation for a family 
and guests, and other similar problems. The 
entire exhibit will comprise eight residences, an 
apartment building, an exhibit hall, and garages. 
The Fair assumes the responsibility of furnish- 
ing, decorating, and equipping with heating, 
plumbing and refrigeration equipment. It is ex- 
pected there will be contracts with department 
stores, furniture dealers, and producers of other 
commodities for the purchase of exhibit space. 





He Always Picks the Winner 


D. H. “Pop” Collins, master mechanic of the 
Manley-Moore Lumber Co., Fairfax, Wash., 
has picked the world’s series winners sixteen 
times during the last seventeen years. His only 
exception was in 1919, when, baseball fans will 
remember, there was a big scandal in world’s 
series baseball, because players on one team 
(which “Pop” had picked as the winner) were 
bribed to throw the game. All bets were later 
officially declared off that season, so technically 
“Pop” has never picked a loser. 

He says his interest in baseball started on 
the sand lots at Petrolia, Ont., when he was 
a very small lad. He was elevated to the posi- 
tion of water boy on the home town team later 
and grew up “baseball wise.” Each year since 
1915 he has named in advance the winner of 
the world’s series and notified the manager ot 
the team picked. Among his cherished posses- 
sions he has replies by letters and wires from 
many baseball celebrities, including Connie 
Mack, Bucky Harris, Rogers Hornsby, and 
the late Miller Huggins, as well as expressions 
of congratulations from 


October 31, 1931 


Eckerley, of Aberdeen, Wash. Port Orford 
cedar is used for the two outer layers, because 
of its ability to slice to .0005 inch, and the core 
is spruce, for stiffness. 

Immediately steps were taken to develop a 
market for the product, and with success, for 
inquiries are coming to Mr. Blood from New 
York and other cities in the East already, 





Enlarged Firm Will Specialize in 
Hardwood Exports 


MeEmpPHIs, TENN., Oct. 26.—Frank B. Rob- 
ertson, for the last six years sales manager of 
the Mississippi Valley Hardwood Co., has pur- 
chased stock in the Erskine Williams Lumber 
Co. (Inc.) and has become secretary-treasurer 
of the firm, according to announcement by 
Erskine Williams, the president. The company 
will continue its past policy of seeking both 
domestic and foreign trade, but with Mr. 
Robertson in complete charge of sales the firm 
will specialize in export business. 

Mr. Williams will have charge of the com- 
pany’s mill at Madison, Ark., and of the pur- 
chase of timber land and logs. Arkansas oak 
is the item with which the company expects 
to make its chief bid for foreign business, but 
other hardwoods, including cypress, also will 
be cut. Mr. Williams will leave to Mr. Rob- 
ertson supervision of the offices in 1526-1527 
Bank of Commerce Building here. 

Mr. Robertson has been in the hardwood 
business for many years, and has been asso- 
ciated with several well known operators, in- 
cluding the Anderson-Tully Co., the Ferguson- 
Palmer Hardwood Co., and the old Good- 
lander-Robertson Co. 


He knows the European 





Babe Ruth and Lou 
Gehrig. 

This year was no ex- 
ception. He told an 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
representative that the 
St. Louis Cardinals 
would be the winners, 
and two days before the 
series started he an- 
nounced his decision to 
the “world at large” on 
the mill bulletin board, 
as shown in the accom- 
panying cut. 

Unlike the prophet of 
old, “Pop” is highly re- 
spected by his fellow 
employees when it 
comes to dope on the 
world’s series, and each 
year for many years 
they have expressed 
their confidence in him 
by supplying him with 
a distinctive hat, which 
he wears to work each 
day during the period 
that the world’s series 
is being played. The 
collection includes hats 
of almost every description. In 1928 they appro- 
priately presented him with a brown derby. 
In 1929 it was one of the famous “seven gallon 
hats”: in 1930 a silk opera hat; but in 1931, 
recognizing the year of great depression, they 
supplied him with a large straw sombrero. 

“Pop” is regional director of District No. 6 
of the Four L organization, and is also noted 
for his mechanical ability in keeping the wheels 
running smoothly at the Manley-Moore sawmill. 





Wood Makes Distinctive Cards 


PorTLAND, Ore., Oct. 24.—Christmas cards 
of paper-thin wood, printed in three colors, are 
being manufactured by the Woodslide Products 
Co. The firm has offices in the Terminal Sales 
Building in Portland, and the partners are 
R. M. Boyd and C. C. Blood; the latter is sales 
manager. 

Last summer a machine that slices the wood 
into such thin sheets was invented by James 











Wearing the straw sombrero presented to him by admiring fellow 

employes of the Manley-Moore Lumber Co., D. H. “Pop” Collins an- 

nounces his annual forecast on the outcome of the baseball world’s 
series; of course he forecasted correctly again 


market well, by reason of many visits (from 
one of which he only recently returned), and 
is acquainted with many hardwood buyers. 





MANY PEOPLE think there is a relation be- 
tween the color and the appetite, and others 
know it. So it has been made possible to color 
foods as desired; the Federal Food and Drug 
Administration department has approved two 
blues, four reds, one orange, five yellows, and 
three greens. Readers can readily visualize, 
of course, what a wonderful improvement this 
will mean in the fare of the lumberjack, who 
now can have his flapjacks in Brilliant Blue 
FCF or in, perhaps, pea green, to suit his morn- 
ing fancy: “How now, Cuthbert, would you like 
your biscuits of a noble red hue, before you hie 
you out to cut down ye old pine tree?” “Many 
thanks, no, Chauncey, I wouldst they be of a 
delightful shade of orange, and see to it that 
ye bake them not too long, lest they be black!” 
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THIS WEEK’S LUMBER PRICES 

















SOUTHERN PINE 






































East and west side mills have reported the following average f. 0. b. mill sales prices on southern pine to the Southern Pine Lumber Ex- 
change, New Orleans, La., for sales made in the period Oct. 17-20 but, where prices for this period were not available, prices for the month 
to date have been inserted and distinguished by asterisk: 

West East West East West East West East West East West East 
Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side 
coring, Standard Surfaced Finish Ceiling, Standard No. 1 Fencing and No. 1 Shortleaf No. 1 Longleaf 

—_ Lengths B&bett 10-20 Lengths Boards, 10-20’ Dimension - Dimension 

etter . ss ‘ x4” 

eae x4”"— | ae 3 24,20 )2x4 a alae cé 
1x3” rift Inch thick— __ , Deeeter.. 22.83 20,00]1x6" ....: 3 22.45/12 & 14’.. 16.69 16.06]12, & 14’.. 16.00 15.54 
B&better oe. yeu mee 28.75 28.00)" 1xR” cc ea 7406 i... TGS S$EBAIEO wecce > *18.66 17.17 
Shortleaf.. 51.65 47.50] 6” ...... 30.03 29.67|No. 1 xe”. s6t0 si eelexé” 2x6" 

Longleaf.. 59.50 61.0¢) o ------ 33.03 27.61 | 54 x4" 1x12” .... 37.19 42.82]12 & 14’.. 13.40 14.12]12 & 14’.. 14.25 13.46 
to. 1I— > 37.97 34.82) pebetter.. 19.68 19.21 FRR vcccese 1471 14.00/16" ....... 15.00 15.70 
No. 1 042.95 eee 2.86 51.00] B&better.. 19.68 19.2 No. 1 Shiplap, 10-20 oxs 

Shortleaf.. 00 2.25 ” ee : z 9 g9}1x8” ..... 21.68 |2x8” 2x8” 

pon ef _. 51.07 6&6/4* | thick— seman No. 1 .... 20.00 18.89 ae = =e Bt. a 14 sg0t 44.001;) & 10.. 2008-2008 
No. 2 sees "25.75 Ser" 011 54°50 *51.53 | eee 15.64 14.81]16° ....... 17.11 14.33 
ix3” flat 12” esse 59.50 59.50|Casing & Base, 10-20’| No. 2 Fencing, Stand- |2x10” 2x10” 

grain— ard Lengths 12’ ....... 18.67 18.25)y9° ||, 21.75 20.00 

eae ' a B&better, S 20.00 18.00 , "699 6 59°47 
B&better 26.51 31.40 Inch thick 1x4” 12.43 10.72 a Dn éeneoees oo.0 6 22.17 
Mo. 1 ...- 2896 22.48) # «.---. 26.50 ....]1x4 & 6”.. 34.08 34.86 1*6” ale de | eee 20.62 19.44)16" |... 22.00 27.55 
No. 2 .... 15.06 14.64 6" ihe ke 26.50 24.50 cig 11.91 12.50[2%12” 14, 5909 94.56 ]2X22” 

” : 7 j#¢e80¢8 ove “4.0 m4 +e} my 4 2 4 14’ 30.00 25.56 
1x4” rift— 0” 29.50 *30.50| Drop Siding, Stand- kn caves 22.50 19.71\12,« ¥ 
Babetter | fiz” Liillisahlo #3850| ard Lengths Ho. @ Shipley and |!* a |e 35.31 38.76 
Shortleaf. .*52.30 *55.50 Boards, Std. Lgth. No. 2 Shortleaf No. 2 Longleaf 
Longleaf. .*59.50 55.00 Rough Finish 10-20’ No, 117— Shortleaf— Dimension Dimension 
> i o oe 5 Inch tnicks Bel etter 27.00 24.00 |1%8", ----> 13.67 12.87 lox4” 2x4” 

Shortleaf.. 37.75 46.25)Imch thick =| nen ter es 55°96 23:50 )1x10" ---. 13.50 12.88 l19 @ 14°. 13.20 11.95]12 & 14’.. 15.25 13.06 
Longleaf... 45.00 6...) 4" oo... 25.75 25.62) °° _-: sé eongieatf—  oaenieeaaes K638- FS9OTIE oon ccs 17.75 15.10 
NS ee Beer, Meee 1.00 28.00) Assorted patterns 1x8” ..... 14.97 14.72 lox6” 2x6” 

1x4” flat A ea aad *26.50 one 08 sd cas alaill 1x10” 15.36 14.621129 @& 14 10.54 10.52]12 & 14 i 11.46 

grain— en Serres vi on #97 go) D&better.. 24.15 25.05 — 2a 12.79 1 3.00 13.88 
ates oie Ba” ...... 958.87 “SESS. 2201 20.40| MO 2 Boards, 1x12” |, ..,, onge | 
No. 1 .... 22.47 oo” Ree ees Standard Length {12 & 14’.. 11.58 10.66/12 & 14’..*13 11.70 
No. 2 .... 12.50 5&0”... 3087. Shortleaf.. 16.22 13.89]16’ ....... SRST FADE ins “16.50 12157 

sao rf Sa0 BUt| Car Siding, Lining []ongleaf..*25.26 24.35 12x10” 2x10” 
Casing, Base & Jamb |!-" ..---- ae ‘na and Roofing iain a 12 & 14’.. 13.50 10.95]129 & 14°..*13.34 12.60 
Boston Partition . as OP awe 47.55. 22300160 . 3x3. *17.00 16.38 
B&better, Standard Lengths [No.2 5 oe X11", 4’— 2x12” 2x12" , 
Leer 36.41 35.75]11/16x4"— 1x4” 5-20’. 11.53 8.25 No. 1 .... 2.28 2.52112 & 14’.. 14.18  9.11]12 & 14’.. 17.25 13.98 
1x5&10” 11.83 40.45° B&better. .*24.73 *27.40 1x6” 5-20’, 13.25 *14.86 No, 2 SOO S50 I ooo sce. 18.49 10.83116’ ....... *20.40 21.33 

Prices f. o. b. Chicago on air dri ° : Teer: . a , MBER 
mann white spruce boards, D&M, mz™ _ [Special telegram to AMERICAN Luusseman) [Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 
siding and —— Portland, Ore., Oct. 27.—I. 0. b. mill prices Portland, Ore., Oct. 28.—Following f. o. b. 

Tnch— 6” 8” 10” 12” on actual sales of fir, Oct. 23, 24 and 26, a mill prices on actual sales were reported to 
Dé&btr., 6-16’. $ only, straight and mixed cars, reported by the Western Pine Association by members 
Ne ae 1 $45 00 $46.00 $46.00 $67.00 $77.00 West Coast mills to the Davis Statistical during the period of Oct. 20 to 25. Averages 

btr.,* 6-16. 43.00 45.00 46.00 62.00 74.00 | Bureau, were as follows: incieme Noth Mrest and whelesnte sales oat Se 

0. 1, 6-16’... 42.00 44.00 44.00 64.50 64.50 rain ring based on mixed car orders. Quotations follow: 
No, 2, 8-16’.. 40.50 38.50 38.50 38.50 47:00 oe ” = D Fonderosa Pine 
No. 8, 8-20’.. 29.00 30.00 30.50 31.50 33.50 ‘ 25.3 B&btr Cc , oe 
No. 4, 4-20°.. 24.50 26.00 27:00 27. 00 26.50 1x4” eeY eh geys $25.50 ey a 7 eee INCH SELECTS AND ( eee, 525— 10” 12” 

No. 4 common, 1x4-inch and wider, 4- = Ea ca . oS os “* 8 ) 
foot, which may contain 20 percent ty ho sian ai : C selects AL..... 35.02 $35.90 $38.61 $62.69 
8-foot, is $26.0 Fiat Grain Flooring D selects AL.... . 25.04 26.48 29. 82 nyt 

nite 2 No. 1 common AL 27.00 25.78 25.50 3.83 

= oo "rawar. oar Boke | No. 2 common AL 21.90 18.75 19.11 25.54 

No. fain 2221-629 rH oes. 5 UF hee poi No. 3 common AL 12.69 12.32 12.45 12.97 
0. & seven $3.38 + “+4 os +4 H+ nized Grain Flooring eee SHop, 5/4 AND 6/4, S2S + at4 

eereeeseee “ 25 * 22 98: No. 2 $ 6.96: No. 3. ; 65 

‘Vor 6/88/4 in No. 3, 4-inch, add $6; 6-inch, | *“' -=°°°°""* a on 
ont He nee a add $6; 10-inch, add $8; 12- inch, Coting SELECTS S2S, 5/4 AND 6/4, + ae ape = 
a 6-, and 16-inch, add $7. MN Nene es sive 14.50 11.75 C select AL....$44.69 D select AL... .$29.75 
12-inch, add wr ‘No. 4, add for all widths, 4 OME s ccwee nas : 16.50 12.00 BEVEL SIDING, 6” C..... Pee 22.75 

*Contains 40 to 60 percent ng a ae Siding, 1x6” No. 4 Common, S28, RW RL...... 2.0. 6.09 
better and Novi, add for 16-foot $8; for other | 108 sooo Sis | (Gkas Maho White Pine 

90 on e NO ss dite cs aleaaeis 17.50 15.25 INCH SELECTS AND CoMMON, S2S— 
lengths, including 18- and 20-foot, $2. In No. , 11.25 ’ i ae si , 
add for 18: and 20-foot, $2; other lengths, | A! ooores-- 7 ae 
1; for 10- and 12-foot in j-* 4 add $4. Pinish, Kiln ‘pried ‘ana surfaced C selects ai alec oe 56 $48. oen.36 $91.85 
n No. 3 common, for 16-foot in 4-, 6- and 1x6” 1x8” 1x12 D selects AL..... 2.25 39.42 14 79.65 
6-inch, add $1; for 10- and 12-foot in 10- and | peietter $27.25 $25.75 $42.7 No. 1 common AL 34.77 36,51 44.43 70.4 
12- inch, add $1. Te ey ne esol e me No. 2 common AL 26, (3 26.55 26.50 3 ».29 
Bevel siding, %-inch, odd lengths, 3- to 20- Common Bearés ané a oe mee No. 3 common AL 18.45 I 6.93 18.00 1.70 
foot, but not over 20 percent shorter than “+ A ry sil. ,  gis.og | SELECTS S2S, 5/4 AND 6/4, 4” AND WIDER— _ 
10-foot. + pelt Dea SS Se Me oso | C select AL.... $69.06 D select AL....$56.61 
~~ eC te: . 4.50 130 vce | WN WME, Ooi o fnccescrnineecexons 29.83 
- oa 7 gh St Mla No. 4 Common, S28, RW RL........... 12.00 
Sem, garece and pine, 4-foot; No. 1, $6.50; No. Dimension saa . — oe aes 
Miata 12" 14’ 16’ 18’ 20’ 22&24’ 26-32' roh an = 
No. 1, 2” thick- - Mo. 1 @imoeneion: 266" 10) .0c6cc vende eee 
WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 1".$10.75 | $11. 5 $12.00 $13.25 $12.50. 7 No. 1 dimension, 2x10” 16’.............. 15.97 
6”. 10.25 10. 50 11.50 11.75 12.00 $13.50 $14. 00 No. 3 dimension, S2S RL 1x8 baxeare te 7.45 
” 5 5 75 > 25 9.25 14.75 16.75 Vert. gr. flooring C&btr, 4” RL........ 23.65 
Following are f. o. b. Wausau, Wis., prices: ie eg 2510.50 11.75 12.25 12.2 a Br. CODET, ae a , 
nw” 75 0 2.25 12.50 12.50 14.00 16.50 Dr siding or rustic, C&better, 6” RL.. 18.18 
No. 1 Hemlock Boards, 81S— * ey its ates i 50 13.00 13.00 13.25 16.00 ee 7 ; ee a 
8’ 610,12 & 14" 16 aS". 22.05 33.55 34. 
RIT: / aiatpntica Sntaiis a pasene $19.50 $20.50 $21.50 | 2x4”, 8’, $10.75; 10’, $10.75; 2x6”, 10’, $10.5 
a 23.00 24.00 28.50 | Random— 2x4" 2x6” i200 2x10" 2x12" WEST COAST SPRUCE 
eeoeeeeesereesee ° ° . N ‘ : ar 6.00 $5. 0 700 SO Di. 
ae TPES Tap eB 8 26.50 27.60 59.98 ena baal ee 2'00 : ie [Special telegram to AmeRICAN LuMBERMAN] 
ith ade acd dia Satsgs logy , 7 Portland, Ore., Oct. 26.—The following are 
me ~~ ” Sooving, add 50 cents to ' pa 1 ao ‘imbers £13.95 prices for mixed carlots prevailing today: 

es on o oards $x3 to 4x12” to 2 rr $13.25 se 
No. 1 Hemlock Dimension, s1s1E— | 5x5 to 12x12” to 40’, rough............-. 12.2: Finish— Factory stock— 

10’ 12&14’ 16’ | 5x5 to 12x12” to 40’, surface EOE 13.50 1x12” $43.00 er $17.00 

, SI so nieces 43. Lf 1 
a. ae $24, 50 $24.50 $24. 50. $25.50 | Pir Lath ixs—-10” |... 33/00 GC exeireaen 21.00 
AEE -ssesresnene 22.50 23.50 24.00 25.50 .. Y $2.50 | Bee 22.00 
2x 8” MILES: 23.50 24.50 24.50 25.50 No. 1, 1 a rere re ee - Bevel siding— “ER RES St 23.00 
2x10" .......... 23.50 29.50 28.50 28.50 Bkbetter, Flat Grain Car Siding, 9 or 18 me | $19.00 10&12/4 ..... 29.00 
on TT TE RE Ra ee $19.00 %x6", Flat gr. 20.00 Lath .......... 3.00 
ot ke No, 2 dimension, deduct $3.00 from price | jxgv 900i: 20.00 Vert. gr. 25.00 Green box 11.00&13.00 
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RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., 


red cedar shingles f. o. b. 


Oct. 24.—Eastern prices of 
mill are: 


New Grades 
Per Square 
Royals 24 
"7S aa ee erry es $2.14@2.80 
a ' tubesenean a eewbiene cee 2 eme 1.90 
a O- cvanbutie td ecetdecoervs 62d ak aon 
Perfections, 18”— 
i <a tie aes beh eek es weed 1.80 @2.25 
Pe bee ee nad alae ee ew eee wee eee 1.15@1.50 
De OB eternesesvabehevateraneeunvne 1.10@1.25 
16"— 
Me, 3, MRR Pertects.. «scree 1.50@2.00 
a 2 Oe wee Ge vccacaeserecese 1.28@1.65 
No. 3 or 10” Clear or better..... 80@1.35 
POO, BO 5 Gl er cécebeocescenws 1.48 @1.65 
Old Grades 
Per M 
Pe Ce BFE ccc cccsessaseseene seeaeuews 
Extra Be Ui eevscocewnesesesee ee 1.30 
ee. cae Ree ete ee eeeee 2000086 0% 
Comnem BAMG, S/a.cccccocccocvecs 75 
No. 2 Perfections ((10” Sc eickn avlesvsrves 
Rite-Grade Inspected Stock 
New Grades 
Per Square 
Royals, 24”— 
i ED weteebeuenen Osi eeene kha au 2.35 @2.56 
2 2 tke ecernrnseeeeene saeehas 1.40@1.96 
SE ae ere er ee Se ree ae Pe 
Perfections, 18” 
DIE obs detrivaeekides oben enone $1.80@1.86 
i 2 ¢ebecth ken d thos eexenenténgs 1.00@1.15 
OE ee ee ede ed atele WO aee Wea Ke ee ea ee 
16”— 
Mae, 3, Raeeae POPSNGRS 2c acscces 1.70@1.72 
ak Oe en Ce tae eee eee eke 1.30@1.35 
No. 3 or 10” Clear or better..... 90 
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NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Following are typical average f. o. b. Nor- 
folk prices received during the week ended 
Oct. 24, as reported by the North Carolina 
Pine Association: 


h 
Edge 4/4— 





SS st ee ree ee ee eee $33.15 
I a fic Bias Beer a he tise alee oor he wy ord dake ae 24.05 
, Bievsae ished bak ves so wens eae 16.35 
EY US, | Ota bade cee gos iase ecur al- baa ae 12.60 
No.1 No.2 
B&better No. 1 box box 
we chek seca $33.25 oee 
a. hath gas Ge eek 35.75 ‘ oe 
> AAs = 37.50 $25.85 $18.45 $14.35 
ot oN e 37.25 mee 060s ina 
SS pase 39.05 28.30 19.05 15.20 
NS aie aaa i aie ce 41.35 31.35 19.75 15.80 
fod Sirs co carta es 48.85 38.40 22.20 16.50 
Edge B&better- 
katana te We 6 eica Ce oe ebnwh eaoew ee $37. 
I hs oe aaa cr eka te gel noe We nae nae Co 50.% 75 
NM sk linc wien aan eae ae oi alate altars ha at ede Gata 65 
RN i aa oe a las ta ee Si cee eh ak cnt eel ie ie ag erae oa 12. 35 
Bz 
OME” Leek ousewweasabewabe 22.65 
ESS ee epee meee ek 10.70 
Dressed 21%,” 3” & 
Flooring— Wide Wider 
SE OE cccawncnnewewn $32.15 $30.65 
No. 1 common, }3”.........- 27.10 27.15 
eT a ge 18.20 19.60 
B&better, bark strip partition.......... $25.35 
ee ee eee ee 13.05 
No. 2 
Roofers dressed 
EI ccs dnte ss liar ahah a Re a eee at $16.95 
GEE. dda ahtatd wie bk a eater aa dak ws Ae wave nares 17.60 
I hace ah od alia ahead alka ral aad lad od eo cela 18.10 
RE. skvee Fedde er kanedebares erceweaes 23.00 





PHILADELPHIA PRICES 


Philadelphia, Pa., Oct. 26.—Following are 
prices prevailing today in this market: 
LONGLEAF YELLOW PINE FLOORING, 1x3-inch— 


B&better, $37.00; No. 
droppings, $25.00. 
LONGLEAF YELLOW PINE TIMBERS, 


1 common, $33.50; No. 2 


Rough, merchantable grade, water delivery— 
6&8-inch 10-inch 12-inch 14-inch 16-inch 
35.00 $40.00 $52.00 $60.00 $71.00 
GEORGIA AIR DRIED ROOFERS— 
Tongued and grooved, %-inch, 6-inch width, 
$18.00. 
KILN DRIED YELLOW PINE ROOFERS— 


Tongued and grooved, 
22.00. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE RovuGH Box, No. 1— 
10-inch, $24.00. 12-inch, $25.00. 
NORTH CAROLINA PINE FINISH, 


standard, 6-inch width, 


RS Ee rere ee $37.00 
NoRTH CAROLINA PINE STEPPING, 
Bé&better, 5/4x12-inch ............e.. $55.00 


NORTH CAROLINA PINS DIMENSION, No. 2 & bet- 
ter— 


S48, %-inch scant, 2x3-inch, 9-foot, $18.50; 
2x3-inch, 16-foot, $19.00. tough, 2x10-inch, 
10- to 16-foot, $21.00. 





MAPLE FLOORING 


Sales by Michigan and Wisconsin flooring 
mills of northern hard maple flooring as re- 
ported to the Maple Flooring Manufacturers 
Association, averaged as follows f. o. bk. cars 


flooring mill basis during the week ended 
Oct. 24: 

First Second Third 
Ak” avnveueaenanves $54.69 S6n.06 svves 





WEST COAST LOGS 


Everett, Wash., Oct. 24. 
Fir: No. 1, $18@20; 
Cedar: Shingle 
$19@20. 
Hemlock: No. 2, $9.50@11.50; No. 3, $9@11. 
Spruce: No. 1, $17@18; No. 2, $14; No. 3, $9. 





List prices of logs: 
No. 2, $15; No. 3, $10. 
logs $8@10; lumber logs, 





END DRIED WHITE MAPLE 


Prices on end dried white maple, f. o. b. 
mills, lower Michigan: 
FAS No. 1 & sel. 
DO cpeipeevicakadasecoane $105.00 $ 75.00 
Dt sdvsevarsdavendeunes 110.00 80.00 
a tals oe ark ai at av nial Bite ane 110.00 80.00 
Dt twiveperéabanaes tava 115.00 85.00 
Dt! wtrettcteeh eeateured 140.90 119.960 








WESTERN RED CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., Oct. 24.—Prices for red 
cedar siding in mixed cars, new bundling, 8 to 
18 foot, f. o. b. mill, are: 

Beveled Siding, 14-inch 

Clear 66 Ao oR” 

GENER sccccccvesecee $20.00 $18.00 $15.00 
OS ee ee 24.00 20.00 17.00 
DE: odode atc eek ae 24.00 19.00 17.00 

Clear Bungalow Siding 

% inch %inch 

RR er er ee res 39.00 $26.00 
PE xigen gedaan scare eeo 48.00 38.00 
ON ee ea re 60.00 55.00 

Pinish, B&better 

$2S or S4S 

or Rough 

A chives cakis phases daaewaeanaacaa $ 45.00 
DE.  anenbawad ahh Ew daw aia dee ceeeaews 50.00 
ES dx ae 0k Wo 6a de Wel kia bie ae ale bee ate 65.00 
I< sain: he arsed ile atc as os ac chuaelloe ohne or aati aka 85.00 
Pe <.0stput ae aeebanan Cha ee Lae eemes 90.00 
i SrtcenkGn be Cee aa a nea oe eaeu we 95.00 
DE sna cend csleh sWeeue oo a dae Sema awa 100.00 
Pe ME UO ctedebaddawedaGhacasdanbie bak 105.00 

Clear Ceiling or Flooring, One Side V or B 
an MANET iy ites ek am aon at ale ree ee a th ae $30.00 
a ae cob bale aie anhnln eaie and a area 40.00 

Discount on Moldings 
Made from 1x3” and under.............e- 4H | 
eeeee SPOUR- GEMOP GUID. coc cccccscecsecces 


5% 
For 50,000 feet or more additional seesreees 5% 


Clear Lattice, S48, 4 to 16’ 
100 ay ft. 





Sa, dahecanwenes anew aacewewn Coneweceiwen 25 
Ba. GhateGhe mate Kickass dewaenkeudaend ae ae 
SE <tdbcnsdtanhkenessseeneestnnkendoked .25 
OAK FLOORING 
Following are averages of actual carlot 


sales prices of oak flooring, Memphis (Tenn.) 

basis, as reported to the Oak Flooring Manu- 

facturers’ Association for business done dur- 
» 


ing the week ended Oct. 

1gx2%y” 4¥x1%s” %x2” %x1%” 
Clr. qtd. wht....$93.00 ‘ $53.00 
Clr. qtd. red..... 60.60 ‘ 
Sel. qtd. wht.... 53.50 : 
Sel. qtd. red..... 45.00 ° ‘oes eee 
Clr. pin. wht.... 54.94 $42.92 $4o.su BdS.ud 
Cir. pin. red....-.. 47.41 42.03 37.00 38.53 
Sel. pln. wht.... 40.04 36.25 31.31 29.36 
Sel. pln. red..... 38.09 36.36 26.50 29.24 
No. 1 com., wht.. 23.24 26.50 19.00 15.81 
No. 1 com., red.. 24.35 21.70 ae 16.00 
c.f eee 14.52 er ia oes 

1%4x2” %x1%” x2” f5x1%” 

Clr. pln. wht....$47.18 $47.81 $60.00 
Clr. pln. red..... 48.50 53.50 an 
Sél. pln. wht... 47.50 eoee ooce 
Sel. pin. red.. 38. 50 40.00 38.00 
No. 1 com., wht. i ars 25.00 


1 com., red.. 3.50 
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NORTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following are prices of northern hardwoods, 


f. o. b.. Wausau, Wis.: 
ASH 
FAS Sel. Nu.1 No.2 No 32 

Ss ee $47-49 $37-39 $28-29 $20-21 $15-16 
7, oe 55-57 45-47 33-35 22-23 15-16 
| =e 60-62 50-52 38-40 25-26 15-16 
ae 70-72 60-62 43-45 28-30 15-16 
BircH— 

| 52-54 37-39 14-15 
a aww 55-57 40-42 15-16 
OS) ar 60-62 45-47 14-15 
8/4. 67-69 52-54 14-15 
4 Se 75-77 60-62 coon 
ci; 5 80-82 65-67 

OY Givin 2 30-155 115-120 

Weses«< 15-46 35-36 

7 15-46 36 





25-26 








Thin 4/4 45-46 35-36 eta 

Price of No. 2 and better, 1x4 inch and 
wider, 4- and 6-foot lengths, $24-25 

For select red, add $10. 

Rough birch, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4 inch, two 
face clear, $50-52; one and two face clear, 
$38-40; 1x5-inch, two face clear, $60-62, one 
and two face clear, $48-50. 

SorT MAPLE— 
| 45- 47 35-37 25-26 14-15 
Sa 59-52 40-42 20-32 15-16 
ae 60-62 50-52 35-37 14-15 
i} See 60-62 50-52 35-37 14-15 
Sort ELM— 
FAS No. 1&sel. No. 2 No. 3 
eae 40-42 28-30 20-21 17-18 
J! sre 47-49 35-37 22-23 19-20 
es « & we 47-49 35-37 22-23 20-21 
fe 50-52 35-37 25-26 20-21 
Rock ELM— 
FAS Sel No.1 No.2 No.3 
ee 80-82 55-57 25-26 16-17 
BIBS cies 85-87 60-62 30-32 18-19 
3 See 90-92 65-67 30-32 19-20 
) ara 95-97 75-77 38-40 25-26 
i eee 105-107 85-87 92-54 : 
og err 115-117 95-97 7-59 0-32 
Bass woop— 
eee 50-52 40-42 28-350 14-15 
=a 53-55 43-45 32-34 15-16 
. Spee 57-59 17-49 35-37 15-16 
J. ee (2-64 2-54 410-42 15-16 
bee 70-72 60-62 50-52 ‘ 
ee S0-82 70-72 60-62 

Keystock, 4/4 No. 1&better, ; or on 
grades, FAS, $65-67; No. 1, Fie ‘7: 5/4 No. 
l&better, $60-62; or on grades, IFAS, $70-72; 
No. 1, $50-52. 

One and two face clear 6- to 16-foot, 1x4- 
inch or 1x4-5-inch, $45-47; 1x5-ineh, $50-52 

RED OAK— 

i ee 60-62 45-47 33-30 23-25 12-13 
= 65-67 50-52 38-40 28-30 13-14 
|) ae 70-72 55-57 45-47 30-32 13-14 
| ee 80-82 65-67 50-52 35-37 13-14 
HARD MAPLE— 

(ee 50-5 40-42 30-32 20-22 11-12 
= 60- 62 45-47 32-34 22-24 13-14 
1, ae 65-67 90-52 34-236 24-26 13-14 
| eo 65-67 50-52 34-36 26-28 13-14 

OS ae 80-82 65-67 50-52 35-37 “ie 
Sf ee 95-97 80-82 60-62 40-42 
yas: 145-147 130-132 110-112 oes 


HarRD MAPLE ROUGH FLOORING STOCK— 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3A 


com. com, com. 
Ee vvasemeewed Seah hweus $28-30 $20-22 $14- 15 
Mt tfetwak epesiueeamen ha 30-32 22-24 + ru 
Dee. stccexvdasaehane econ cere 24-26 -17 
3EECH— 
No. 2 and better 
Pe gicagheveed sine ceekeedawe bakes $33-35 
SS! eer ee Tere Ce ee 38-40 
FAS Sel. No.1 No.2 No.3 
0! ee $62-64 $52-54 $412-44 $30-32 $14-15 


widths of No. 1 and 
standard lengths, are: 
and wider, $30; 


Additions for special 
better in all hardwoods, 
8-inch and wider, $12; 10-inch 
12-inch and wider, $35. 


CROSS TIES 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 26.—The following cross 
tie prices prevail f. o. b. St. Louis: 


Untreated S’th'n 





White Southern Heart 

Oak SapPine Pine 
No. 5, 7x9”, 8’, 9” face. .$1.10 $0.90 $1.75 
No. 4, 7x8”, 8’, 8” face.. 1.00 80 1.45 
No. 3, 6x8”, 8’, 8” face.. .90 .70 1.23 
No, 2, 6x7”, 7 eee... ae 60 1.07 
No. 1, 6x6”, 8°, 6” face.. .70 .50 .89 


Red oak and heart cypress ties, 10 cents less 
than white oak; tupelo and gum cross ties, 15 
cents less than white oak; sap cypress, 20 


cents less than white oak. 
Switch Bridge 
Ties Plank 
Eos oa wav koe eran $34.00 $32.00 
DOE vosetenadadaees nea a 31.00 cecil 
Southern sap pine, untreated— 
Ne ee ere eee 25.00 
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a a SALES PRICES OF SOUTHERN HARDWO 
*s Following were average sales prices received for south h ODS 
. § ern hardwoods duri 
4/ durin h natalie 
nso Guu— /4 5/4 6/4 8/4 g the week ended Oct. 20, Chicago basis: 
Qtd. No. Rep Oak— a 5/4 6/4 8/4 
1Gesel. 2+ --e-eeeeeeee 13.00 44.0 Qtd. FAS... 73.00 ; 
Pln. FAS... 67.75 -00 44.25@ 53.00 No. 2 ate 39 50 coeeaeeevrees “seeease 
Stank. 6 NO Ue ek ne a ae” Pln. FAS... 61.50@ 65 a ne pe ae Sieraasetes ent eamnuee 
PM Roses 5.00@ 46.75 48.25@ 48.75 53.50 No. 1&sel. 37.25 @ ass ae 67.25 64.50 Sate O° A 
Qtd. No. oo 2 .. 29.00 — . — iw ab aie ott' es 51.00@ 61.00 
1&sel, ... 28.50@ 30.25 pid. wormy.. 26.75@ 30.50 ge emery Oe eo ee ee ee | oe 
Pin. FAS... 36.25@ 36.75 34.75@ 41.00 4 ot eeceeenes 31.75@ 43.00 a” wa ee | eee earn eat Ces et ae yee 
No. 1&sel, 25.25@ 32.75 30.73@ ye 45.75@ 47.50 ......+--- ais : _~ FAS. »+ 63.75 108.50@112.25 
NO. ase 31 78@ 2550 22°75@ 23-75 30.75@ 32.50 .... rset 41.75@ 46.00 CED cescerenesse eeeecetoreels 
eee ee cs, cn desae ae 17°00 — 23.75 23.00@ 23.75 ............ oo eeeete See SOE veceenecssnt sperenencess  sesspenedies 
ca ——<—_—_ 7.00 peeaneeer ee Sia chen ceils Saps&sel. .. 43.75@ 44.50 UPR EE ENE NS St pen ee tees 65.00 
“ Qtd. No. nite No. 1, com. 33.50@ 36.00 Rangerereeen she ns sanared:” sesRaveeE NaS 
be 1&sel, ... 29.00 No. DE.. TEE DEED. icckeiimeds, cosedicactee ravkandeer’ 
a me Giles SITE 828289 oc mcc meus 31.00 A ae .ci, Ge” :OC-“Geaccteadede caemaiaubeue=adeenn cone 
h and Fa aha ea ae Se re a ei ne 
pe eee Oe kc 
eo ae No. 1&sel seeeereeeee Beaaceseeess 64.00@ 80.00 86.0 
Jo ae APESSRENA ERY “MERE NER SORE (een or og 2. 43.2 ; ~ 9 86.00 
Pin FAS Dh wsestsenests, BGtsaebethns xaetvas ‘<< Soe No. 2 ....., 29.00 , 56.00@ 60.50 56.00@ 65.75 
two DFAS eee madchethms: sae tuawies te 32.25 WD cen wos a. ot) URNS See oe 
~— No. J&sel. eh 26.75 [Fp EE ANS SANE SEN ER A “— —e~ ie ye eeteee eens 
+» One . ~2.--- 21.75@ 22.25 24.75 : Raat oe ee eee oe a No. cS a 
WHITE OAK— , ae A Ee WHND” no 7 
Qtd. FAS...105.75@108.50 118.50 No. 2, AY 6 rr 96.75 
14-15 eC REESE SCT ES tee WHND 6.75 Bi 
15-16 Pin. “eg <-> Bu Biekeeeteneeea sete eens PR aE LG at No. 2 gut ea hae 28 e2e see en nereere 30.75 
14-15 P No. 1&sel. 45.00@ 49.00 coon 75.00 80.00 wr la ial liad aaa 38.00@ 39.50 .......- 40.5 
Hs xo ee ghee $480 Se a Se... in a 
No. 2... 30.00@ 34.00 ....-.0.2-06 eevee eeeeeee seeteeeeeees "TON + 64.000 nee 
N j No. 3 oan ere DY ictenapensaek: inidexdennca. nekhatatenes sae . ‘etaee TESS ROLES IMERES TAPERS Soe ee 
No.2 | T° pi lle dle k dn geno is pe a 0. § . 
ag oe aaa” UCC ee eee meek ne res eee eee 28.25 
Sap. No. 1&sel... 32.00 ian me Bo 8). Cepeecutas nite. © samneeeaies 
0-21 Oe [aie 15.75 2: eR letras Nesines Sak leat No weer vo. Se nr 45.0 
ee : 34.00 ; 0.00 
el el No. 2.. B4.00 8 eee ee eee 31.50 
RP re ee 27.50 = 
si, aE REA een eb rem 
16-17 | ° ] 
18-19 | whi 7 @ . : 
25-28 IS ee S Ma rket Re t Sai wee eee ee ee Pe 
25-26 or S . < ‘ Ss continues very much mi 
’ and quotations hited Pees nixed 
30-32 For Editorial Revi p One of the ar a pocase~ge gpper low. 
: eview of Current Market Conditions See Page 23 the export trade. , spots, of course, is 
14-15 : T 
15-16 NORTHERN PINE tailed. The one bright spot is thi BUFFALO, N. Y., Oct. 26.—The hardwood 
15-16 BUFFALO, N. Y., Oc -_— stocks are in satisfactory c vas vat mill trade is quiet. Some wholesalers wy 
15-16 j rer Sicha . = f t. 26.—The northern telah Gedeand te ou ‘ condition. Indus- slight improvement in ee See So 
j and is not active, though small lots be consider a scattered, and can hardly lines i na Pr demand from certain 
are being taken by dealers. Prices ar — considered a market factor. . nes of industry. Consumers are not inclined 
settled, though not regarded as —_ = BUFFAI ms a “The tur o dheanyteenata ed sees immediate 
or on ance ir — SUFFALO, N. Y., Oct. 26.—T reeds. e furniture manufacturers < 
4 No. | the western wines ia net 26.—The demand for ful that the fz : ie ers are hope- 
a ve s pines is ‘ p Pe 1é€ all shows y —_ - 
on WESTERN PINES market is unscttlod .~ aa ee and the amount of business in aes af ae holt 
aor wane Gs ws custatbnn tn suas tee y : ent owering of days. ol?- 
, 1x4- western tK, Oct. 27.—Sales volume of — ing their s ome items. Retailers are keep- —__—_ 
= t este pines is some ‘ ae ; 1eir stocks dow ¢ ini : ‘rw yvorepk o 
52 ce tale Weal b.8 i. m what larger than it ay Guthneee »wWn to a minimum in a good NEW YORK, Oct. 27.—Hardwood sales vol- 
t in ‘cel es are still weak. Orders : ume is small, and prices a i ales vo 
12-13 | : ie n = from suburban and country HE the rare instances where el ate except in 
f yards, and are largely for z : 7 van 2 Seg nme rary scarcity 
13-14 eo ghia: by larg ly for some of the most MLOCK of dry items brings them up i & 4 scarcity 
13-14 J Pool 1ixed cars bought here in some time BOSTON sos Some flooring is sold a cient ake 
13-14 001 cars are frequent. Mill er eran Bint eon wh ys : MASS., Oct. 27.—City yards are veneer, but - he A so regularly, and some 
and wholesalers expect a general oa é e: ) ing very little eastern and seesiindien h < ph rae el iture companies, body build- 
11-12 § of the mills, and a chance to ~aleonigper yt a although quotations are now at ‘the tities agian ec atid in the smallest quan- 
13-14 | huge stocks they are holdi spose Of the owest point touched in recent year Phong ties. England takes a little oak on almos 
- } 7 4 ) : storage oy . oe a : : years. West- every freight boat at sails oe 
12-14 Seaaw dig Geek demaael ¥! ing in storage. ern hemlock is moving i —_ y0at that sails. It was 1 
3 xpect prices to react for s , ng in moderate volume yesterday th: any t was learned 
13-14 time r some and there are enough bargai ; — om nat many of the buildings in th 
aoe keep the market _ bargain offerings to huge Reckefeller developn es the 
e é unsettled : Seeacasteaiiniete are eb x pment, Radio City, 
pci eum ; rinaiieieniiines aaten ain 2 — ind irregular. which is the only large project now building 
pit pri ITY, MO., Oct. 27.—Western delivery $13 off 1 ote for Boston dock will have hardwood floors, and arto th 
ines prices are soft and sales gre aie a : } 5) age % Atlantic diff hardw a pE SD, ssiDiy some 
7 Sales satly cur- tials for scantling, $13.50 eren- ‘ ood panelling, but that the cont : 
No. 3A and $14 off for 2 3.50 off for other 2-inch for floors and interiors will Etenese 
com F be or 3-inch and thicker, are bo c- for >t] aa ill not be awarded 
= ing very few orders, whi » 2 ok- another four months <¢ . 
aa APPALACHIAN WOODS po Mind, Rasa Rare Peng, Bs least one large ae sonst. 
=i F age pte Aig mr z bids on a decidedly 
16-17 F Ss sustemath, Ohio, Oct. 26.—Average whole wer basis. Some distress lots of meosee dl SOUTHERN PINE 
: sale prices, carloads, Cincinnati b 8 - also have been sold here within a few Taga ru OY 
eae ee palachian “soft texture” ade on Ap- 1a few days. NEW YORK, Oct. 27.—Southern pine i 
) } PLAIN W : : quiries and sales have dro} Le Rl 
, are at 5&6/4 EASTERN SPRUCE ably here, due partly to = ek 
No. 3 FAS 8/4 BOSTON, MASS competition of western woods, al pes 
ae BB ccsvcscn F STON, MASS., Oc 27.— rn ia. stern woods, and pi r to 
$14-15 ce sane Petes $100@115 $105@120 spruce market is tg _ 27. The eastern delays in the awarding of public _—, te 
1 and No. 2 com. " 30@ 33 330 po 70@ 75 ‘or frames is shew wh ge cages The call tener oer Prices are much firmer hen ao 
; are: No. 3 eae There has bee a: 34 base is now top. nave been, b 2 wd 
, are: \ ee og 20@ 22 24@ 26 1ere has been n cache é “ , but are not expected t 
, $30; Sd. w , : 4 - 26@ 28 ae o improvement in demz to withst: i ial 4 . o be able 
30; Ff Pmt map 38@ 40 55@ 57 60@ 62 oo sane eee and prices are soft. none o withstanding decreased buying. 
ALL c— se Ts vi she @9° > ins _ ~~ nan 7 “ SEE 
—— oo eine 70@ 82 75 7-inch, $27 for ee naan 4-, 6- and KANSAS CITY, MO., Oct. 27.—Souther 
No. 1 com.&sel. 38@ 50 Oo 85 B8 62 Boards are oak 208: h a 7 a 2x10-inch. Pine bookings last week were in fair web 
No. 2 com " 28@ 30 ates teatiall a cheap. Lath are selling me in comparison wit! pod 
‘0. 2 com..... 2 slowly. tet aot atantee rage - he those of 
No. 3 com 20 3 36@ 38 38@ 40 y etail yard stocks of eastern spruce weeks. Yards ar gage recent 
Saat on nie war O : s are buying : 
cross CHESTNUT niles 27@ 30 28@ 30 iin one very light, and dealers are but with regularity ee a aa 
a . a yargains in West Coast trial rj ; a air, sincus- 
roe vee BSE BSB BSR HARDW conn, St Oe oe ee ee ee 
Heart | No. 3 com..... 54@ 59 60 65 ee eae cae g a little more interest, 
Pine | Sd. RB % esece 20@ 21 20@ 21 20 21 carers ARD OODS but purchases have been few. 
$1.75 fi N NCINNATI, OF , ’ 2A 7 a 
$1.75 _No. 2 com... 2 : , 110, Oct. 26.—Prices BOSTON, } . 7 
an No. 1 & btr. sd. 8@ 31 32@ 35 36@ 38 southern plain red oak were raised Lele for tien be cee i 4 pee 
23 ; wormy ..... 31@ 35 33@ 36 week by the mills on account of sc: te ‘tema are movi ; ae is wide. Building 
107 § PoPLAR— 38@ 40 several items. White oak i arcky <* 6 S-tneh al nota on slowly. Eesty 
7 : Ss. c re -iIncn @ i se ar 5 
ee tt Panel & N unchanged. Sa L ee ee elk air dried roofers are offered at $21.50, 
= 18” & a 1, : eneaiiiaiate 1 Pp gum continued weak, as did ut some sellers will concede 25 to 50 cents 
es, 15 FAS . wdr.. ets 140@145 150@155_ = port p tccon ro although there was more ex- There is no change in quotations for partition 
3s, 20 Saps & sel.... 80@ 15 sth Sarr 120@130 other woods pens ‘aul. Oak pane ag Mana en eee , 
No. 1 oun ae 95@105 3 s was dull. Oak and gum dimen- 
Cree YO. 1 ww ceeeeee 4 sion Ww ee d > 
ridge se |” RSS 28 @ 30 320 4 55@ 60 auton = in more active demand from the Paseo MD., Oct. 26.—Demand for 
ay eS * eee 24@ 26 28@ 30 38@ 40 — no ile and furniture trades. Oak flooring — pine is not of impressive proportions 
32.06 Sone: 29@ 31 emand was dull and prices declined $2. ae grades ge or less unsettled owing 
‘aan — _—_ _— e competition of other woods, while 
No. 1 com.&sel. is $0 $29 78 =678@ 80 BALTIMORE, MD., Oct. 26.—Some mills ao boards show a measure of firmness. 
No. 2 com..... 33@ 36 He 4 = 60 that remained closed for a time have resumed ‘ ‘he buying, even in the better classifications. 
42 because of individual needs, while some plants nod — by conservatism. Most of the local 
yards carry supplies of some size, but the 
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movement here is of an uncertain, halting 


character 


Yard demand for North Carolina 
pine is hesitant With the requirements of 
consumers as low as they are, the depleted 
assortments suffice to take care of immediate 


wants, with prospective needs left out of con- 


sideration. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Oct, 26 


—Southern pine 
has continued dull, with prices still low. Com- 
mon boards in 14-foot lengths were firmer 
at the $1 increase of the previous week. 


in small demand. 


CYPRESS 


Dimension was soft, being 


BALTIMORE, MD., Oct. 26.—Some cypress 
is being called for, but demand falls consider- 
ably short even of modest expectations. High 


grade Gulf stocks show some measure of firm- 
ess at the lower levels set, and even in the 
lesser classifications there is perhaps not so 
much unsettlement as elsewhere. Stocks are 


held down to very moderate limits. 


CINCINNATI, OHTO, Oct. 26.—Cypress de- 
mand is quiet, and there is little inquiry. A 
few lots of finish were bought by eastern 
wholesalers and interior trim mills. Other 


lines were dull, and prices were softer. 


DOUGLAS FIR 


NEW YORK, Oct. 27.—Sales of Douglas fir 
ire still quiet, and prices remain unchanged. 
Buyers are mostly country and suburban 
yards. The Intercoastal Shippers met yester- 
day, but did not announce any change in 
their selling policy. Shipments here are well 
above retail orders 

BOSTON, MASS., Oct. 27 Competition in 
Douglas fir is of a frantic character. A large 


New York distributor who has been cutting 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


prices radically has now opened a _ Boston 
office, and is offering fir well under the range 


quoted by competitors. Another depressing 





influence the last few days has been the 
offering of distress lots of boards. 

BALTIMORE, MD., Oct. 26.—Calls for fir 
are disappointingly small and the market is 
under more or less pressure because of the 
keen competition of other woods. 

KANSAS CITY, MO., Oct. 27.—Sales of 
Douglas fir last week were a little better, 
dealers taking advantage of low prices, 


though they have had no real need for fir. 


BOXBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., Oct. 27.—For 1932 deliv- 
ery, larger box and shook mills are offering 
around $18@20 for round edge white pine 


inch box lumber, and there are plenty of dry 
boxboards from the old cut to be had around 
this basis. Few of the box manufacturers 
who own timberland or ordinarily buy stump- 
age are planning to operate themselves. 
Container demand is still subnormal. 


CLAPBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., Oct. 27.—The clapboard 
trade is distinctly dull. No further conces- 
sion on eastern spruce and native white pine 
clapboards are reported, first hand offerings 
being scanty. There are cut price offerings 
from the West Coast. Red cedar clapboards 
can be had at very attractive figures. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Oct. 27.—There were 
fair sales of shingles in straight cars last 
week, and the mixed car demand also showed 
improvement. Lath, however, continues hard 
to move, and prices are quite soft. 








BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 











New Mills and Equipment 


MAINE, Peru—Berst-Forster-Dixfield Co con- 
structing new power plant, factory and sawmili; 
will employ 250 additional workers in manufacture 
of toothpicks, clothespins and other wooden ar- 


ticles, nm 
ent plant 
MASSACHUSETTS 


itch manufacture to be continued in pres- 


Boston—F. H. Newton Co 


manufacturer of building finish, doors and win 
dows, is erecting a one-story storage building 

MISSOURI Kansas City Nilson Bros. Planing 
Mill & Cabinet Factory 42nd and Michigan, of 
which Earl Nilson is an official, will soon begin 
erection of a millwork plant 


NEBRASKA Nehawka—Forest R 
has engaged in sawmilling and 
ing: has established a mil 

NEW MEXICO 
Lumber Co of 


Cunningham, 
will do custom saw- 


Lutcher-Moor 


Albuquerque 
; reported about 


Orange, Tex., is 


to open a large timer tract on the Navajo reserva- 
tion; small mills will be installed and the lumber 
trucked to Gallup for planing. 
TEXAS Waco—J. B. Hamman & Son, of Paris 
Tex reported to construct an egg crate plant here 
VIRGINIA Norfolk—Hampton Roads Ship 
buliding Corporation Harry B Spear general 


anager, is reported to rebuild main buildings to 
replace those recently destroyed by fire, and will 
install new machinery 

WASHINGTON Lebanon—The Tom Russell 


will begin 


as soon 4s 


Lumber Co 
point 


sawmill 
completed 


operation of a 
buildings are 


near 
this 


Incorporations 


ARKANSAS Bierne Bierne Lumber Co it 
corporated; capital, $25,000; Tom G. Clark, Arke 
delphia agent 

Little Rock—<Authority to enter the State was 
granted the Chas. F. Luehrmann Hardwood Lum- 
her Co., of St. Louis, of which J. B. Daggett, ol 
Marianna, is named as Arkansas agent 


GEORGIA 
poration, 


Forsyth 
incorporated; 
ILLINOIS 
incorporated 
Maurice A 
terested 
(*hicago—National ¢ 
rated old concern 
Chicago H. & D 


Arnoldsville Trading Cor 


planing mill. 
Chicago—South Central 
capital, $19,000 456 

Lipman, 5513 W 


Lumber Co 
Areher Ave 
Jackson Blvd., in- 
‘abinet 


Mfg Co., incorpo 


Lumber Co., incorporated; 75 


Ee. Waeker Drive 

MISSOURI Springfield——Groblebe-Friend Lum- 
ber (‘o., incorporated; 510 Ss Campbell; old 
concerh 

NEW JERSEY Nutley—New Jersey Coal & 


Supply Co., incorporated 

NEW MEXICO Albuquerque—Western Mate- 
rial & Equipment Corporation, incorporated. 
NEW YORK Canastota—Canastota Coal & 
Lumber Corporation, incorporated; capital $15,- 
000; George Weimer, et al 


New York--Lumber Manufacturers Sales Corpo- 


ration, incorporated: capital, $16,000; Anna C. 
Mullen, 22 E. 40th St.. New York 
New York—American Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $20,000; Isidore Schwebel, 630 First Ave. 
PENNSYLVANIA Doylestown—Nyce Planing 


Mill Co., 
cern, 
Tarentum 
corporated; 
TEXAS Houston 
(o., incorporated. 
Lampasas—Seale Lumber Co., 
tal, $6,000; old concern, 
WASHINGTON. Seattle 
sawmill, reducing capital to 


incorporated; capital, $40,000; old con- 


Allegheny Lumber & 


capital, $25,000. 


Supply Co., in 


Houston Millwork & Supply 


incorporated; capi- 


The Stimson 
$600,000, 


Mill (o., 


Business Changes 


ALABAMA. Montgomery—J. M. Card 
local branch to Fred Arn & Co 


CALIFORNIA 


Lumber 


(‘o. sold 


San Francisco—The Stonhard Co 


flooring, S. W. Brewer, manager, has moved from 
80 Battery to 115 Townsend St 
San Francisco—The R. O. Wilson & Son Lum 
ber Co., of which William Wilson is manager, has 
been moved from 1 Drumm St. to 525 Market St 
San Francisco—Charles 8S. Elms, timber lands 
and lumber, has moved his office from 582 to 605 


Market St 
COLORADO 
wholesale and 
304 E. 6th St 
FLORIDA 
out 
Sanford 
continuing 
GEORGIA, La 
ply Co. sold to 


Leadville 
retail, 


Williams Lumber 
succeeded by Harold Foxall: 


Co., 


Romeo tosenbaum & Little closing 
Sanford 


business, 


Cash Lumber Co. (Ine.) dis- 


Grange 
Daniel 


Empire Building 


Lumber Co 


Sup- 


ILLINOIS. Chicago—Geo. C. 
with Vilas-Harsha Mfg. Co 
Mages Co., manufacturing 
frames 

Chicago—Ralph L 
1791 Howard St. 

Quincy—Cummings-Adams Co. 
B. Adams (Inc.). 

Riverside—C, L. 
in Chicago. 

KANSAS. Stuttgart—A. G. W 
tin Kistner & Sons. 

KENTUCKY. 
moving to 


Mages Co. 
under name of 
molding and 


merged 

Vilas- 
picture 
Smith 


Lumber Co, moving to 


succeeded by T 
Cross LumDer Co, 


now located 


iman sold to Mar- 


Green 
Ala. 


Bowling 
Montgomery, 
LOUISIANA. Shreveport 
ber & Supply Co. changing 
Lumber & Supply Co. 
MAINE Ogunquit—E. 
by Ogunquit Building & 
MICHIGAN. 
Co (Inc.), new 
Bank Bldg. 
MINNESOTA. 


Omar Chestnutt 


Lum- 
Weaver 


West Louisiana 
name to 8. P. 


Dana Perkins 
Lumber Co. 


succeeded 


Lumber 
Savings 


Atwood 
Rapids 


Grand Rapids 
address, Grand 


Brushvale—Joseph C. Holecek 


October 31, 1931 


sold interest in Brushvale Lumber Co. to Nort; 
Lumber Co. 
Sebeka—Sebeka Lumber Co. succeeded by Tesch 


Dertinger Co, 
MISSOURI. Kansas 
moving to Exchange 
NEBRASKA. Beemer—Nye & 
sold to Edward Albright Co. 
Chappell—Chappell Lumber & 
succeeded by Frank Brady. 
Shubert—Home Lumber Co. sold to Charles Ww, 
Johnson, of Topeka; will be continued with Car) 
Johnson in charge under the old name. 


NEW JERSEY. 


City—Foster 


Lumber (Co 
Building. 


Jenks 


Grain (Co, 


Hardware (Co, 


Newark—J. William Hatt (Ine.) 


succeeded by Suburban Millwork & Supply Co, 

NORTH DAKOTA. Lake W illiams— Heaton 
Lumber Co. succeeded by Gulden Bros. & Falk. 

OHIO. Mansfield—S. N. Ford Lumber Co. sold 
to A. J. Burkhart after 62 years in business. Plant 
will be enlarged by an addition costing $3,000; 
Mr. Burkhart was formerly manager of the Home 
Materials Co, and has recently been engaged in 
financing and building homes. 

OKLAHOMA. Carnegie and Pawhuska—Spurrier 


Lumber Co, 

OREGON. 
ported to have sold 
to Percy Williams. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 
ber Co. sold to J. H. Schroeder, 

WASHINGTON. Tacoma—The Buffelen Wood 
Pipe Co., manufacturer of wood pipe, has changed 
its name to Sound Wood Products Co. 

WISCONSIN. Lake Delton—Cole Jewett 
Co. succeeded by Lake Delton 


sold to dealers. 
Grants Pass—S. C., 
his sawmill 


Cleveland is re- 
at Miller’s Gulch 
Armour—D. H. 


Raben Lum- 





Lumber 
Lumber Co. 


Casualties 


ALABAMA. Shortleaf 
loss by fire which 
$13,000 to $15,000. 

FLORIDA. 
stroyed by fire 
about $100,000, 

MICHIGAN. 


Commercial 
destroyed stock 


Lumber Co.,, 
and buildings, 


Chipley Hughes-Law 
with stock and 


sawmill de- 
planing mill; loss 
Masonville 


jonz Mfg. Co., loss by 


fire, $50,000; mill and logs destroyed. 
NEW YORK. Dolgeville—Julius Breckwoldt & 
Son (Inc.) loss by fire in woodworking plant of 


several thousand dollars. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Murphy—The dry kiln of 
the furniture manufacturing plant of W. D. Town- 
son has been damaged y fire. 

Charlotte—Maxwell Bros. & McDonald Furni- 
ture Co., loss by fire, $40,000 

OHIO. North Hampton—A. D. Hallock Lumber 
(o., loss by fire, $10,000. 


OREGON. Sparta—The sawmill and planing 
mill of D. H. Eidson has been damaged by fire 
about $5,000. 

Wheeler—The shingle mill of Jesse Lewis & 
Sons has been destroyed by fire. 


Floor 
$50,- 


TENNESSEE South Memphis 
& Lumber Corporation, loss by fire 
000 and $75,000. No insurance. 


Empire 
between 


TEXAS tusk—Texas Crate & Basket Co., loss 
by fire. 
VIRGINIA Money Point—Republic Creosoting 


Co., loss by fire; 

WASHINGTON Ska mokawa 
to the Feazle Logging Co. have 
a loss of about $5,000. 

WEST VIRGINIA. towlesburg — Rowlesburs 
Planing Mill, owned by D. Alton Jackson, com- 
pletely destroyed by fire; $7,000. 

WISCONSIN. 
ber Co 


one unit of plant destroyed 
belonging 
burned witl 


Logs 
been 


loss, 


Ladysmith 
loss by fire; plant 


Flambeau River Lum- 
destroyed 


New Ventures 


Bessemer—J. F. 
Crotwell Bros. 


ALABAMA. 
salesman _ for 


Hodges, formerly 
Lumber Co., has 


opened a lumber yard at Sth Ave and 20th St 
adjoining the L. & N. s 
Jessemer—A. L. Bean has rented part of the 


yard of the former Highland Lumber & Construc- 
tion Co., and will concentrate the cut of his several 
small mills, catering to the wholesale trade and 
also handling retail business taking delivery from 
the new yard. 

Bessemer—R. E. Aitchison has opened a_ mill 
and retail yard at 12th Ave. between 19th and 
20th; serving both retail and wholesale trade 

CALIFORNIA San Mateo—Klingborg Co. has 
started millwork manufacturing business. 

FLORIDA. Jacksonvile—Morgan V. Gress, 2965 


St. John’s Ave., has applied for permit to operate 
a sawmill on Ortega River near Lakeshore. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—H. & D. Lumber Co. (Inc.) 
opening wholesale and commission lumber business 
at 75 E. Wacker Drive. 


IOWA. Des Moines—Kirkbride & Hay starting 
commission lumber business. 

LOUISIANA. Marksville-——Hill Side Lumber 
Yard recently began business. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston — Transcontinental 


office in Park 
manager. 


Lumber Co., 


Lumber Corporation 
Square Bldg., R. M. 


TENNESSEE. 


opening Boston 
Davenport, 


Meimphis—C. ©. Guy 


of Pine Bluff, opening local office at 502 Cotton 
Exchange Bidg. 
TEXAS. Yoakum—John W. Neill has opened @ 


lumber yard. 


WASHINGTON. Anacortes—Weekley & Trafton 
Lumber Co. starting a sawmill. 
Okanogan—Otto Wagner and others will open 


a sawmill and box factory at 

as buildings are completed. 
Seattle—George Crueger has engaged in the 

woodworking business at 1314 Post St. 


this point as soon 
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Nortz 
a icuary ecord or the ee 
in Co 
e Co FRANK P. HIXON, formerly a noted Wis- interest in public health and welfare had for be numbered among the most active and 
consin lumberman and banker, and a former years made her nationally known in educa- prosperous of its kind. He guided its affairs 
les W. member of the Federal Reserve Board, died tional and philanthropic fields. She was one when the late John J. Duffy, Sr., was general 
h Cari § Oct. 24 at his home in Lake Forest, Ill. Death of the most active Vassar alumnae in the manager and when the latter was succeeded 
was caused by a heart attack. Mr. Hixon country, and in 1925, following prolonged by his son, John J. Duffy, Jr. Changes in 
(Ine.) was 69 years old. . Se ; study of problems of higher education of conditions brought complications and about 
Co. ; Mr. Hixon was born at La( rosse, Wis., in women, she gave to her alma mater $500,000 two years ago Mr. Cromwell decided that he 
Jeaton 1862 and was educated in that city and at for a building and foundation for research wanted to be relieved of the work of presi- 
11k Racine, Wis. His first lumber operations work along those lines. She was a trustee of dent. Other directors and stockholders found 
were conducted in Wisconsin, but he later Vassar .College for 14 years. Last winter she it impossible to agree upon a successor and 
wold was closely associated with the lumber busi- was appointed by Governor Brucker a member a receivership was decided upon. On June 9 
ad a 4 ness in Sanennees one Seen Lad manny of the Michigan State welfare commission. work of many national organizations. Her 
"Home years. He was a director of Shevlin, Car- She was a leader in the work of the D. A. last the remaining stock and other assets 
ged in Blodgett Home for Children, and much of her were disposed of at receivers sale. Mr. 
—— time and energy during recent years was de- Cromwell, who resided at Ellicott City, about 
purries voted to the founding of the Grand Rapids nine miles from Baltimore, was born in Bal- 
Child Guidance Clinic. At Camp Blodgett as timore in 1868. His wife and a son survive 
4 many as 80 undernourished children were him. 
Gules cared for annually. A mere list of her bene- 
sulch factions would fill a column, without giving JOSEPH STULMAN, aged 53, who had been 
to those who knew her not any idea of the active in the lumber and wooden box busi- 
Lum- wonderful work of this devoted, tender and ness in New York City for many years, died 
: graciously lovely woman. Many stories of her on Oct. 17, after a short illness. Mr. Stul- 
W ood personal kindliness are told and many eulogies man had retired from the box business many 
langed have been pronounced since her death, but years ago, and of late had devoted all his 
none can tell of the deep sense of loss that is efforts to the Stulman-Emrick Lumber Co. 
sumber felt in many a humble home as well as by (Inc.), at 154 Nassau Street, New York City, 
the city she had done so much to improve, of which he was the president. He is sur- 
and by social workers throughout the nation. vived by his wife, a son and three daughters. 
Her family will have sincerest sympathy from 


many hundreds who knew and loved the great i 5 

woman who has gone. PEMBROKE M. WOMBLE, one of Balti- 
more’s most prominent lumbermen, died on 
the morning of Oct. 24 at his apartment in 


er Co., 
Idings, 





























‘ll de- WILLIAM THOMAS SHEPHERD, aged 67, that city after an illness of about six months. 
1: loss “First Citizen’ of Harlan, Iowa, one of the He was 79 years old 
b owners and local manager for the Green Bay and was born in Bal- ,; een 
oan ba O Lumber Co., died on Tuesday morning, Oct. 20, timore, July 23, 1852, 
- at the hospital in Harlan from complications the son of Dr. Pem- 
following the bursting of the appendix. Mr. broke Mitchell Wom- 
oldt & { Shepherd was called “lirst Citizen’ because ble, one of the most 
— = of his unfiagging zeal for the welfare of his prominent physicians 
7 community of which he was one of the build- Of his time. His father 
— of ers. He was born near West Liberty, Iowa, ad expected him_ to 
wwe in 1863, and moved with his family to Iowa ee pce came: 
. 7 amcerton _ mene © TEE City in 1876, where he was educated at the ) ar carly age 
vere THE LATE FRANK P. HIXON public schools and the State University, from the boy acquired a 
ber which he graduated in 1883. In that same taste for the lumber 
SEER e penter & Clarke Co., and of all of its asso- year he went into the lumber business, serving 
ciated companies, which have their headquar- first as Green Bay manager of the Irwin yard, 
planing | ters in Minneapolis. In 1896, with the late later in Stuart and then in Harlan until 1900, THE LATE 
by fire Thomas H. Shevlin and others, he purchased when he took charge of a group of yards and P. M. WOMBLE 
abs: ae timber in northern Minnesota which was later became auditor of the company. He was + Sane ee 
later the basis for forming the Crookston also connected with other business and firan- 
: Lumber Co., which operated sawmills at cial enterprises and was a Mason. A widow 
Floor Crookston and Bemidji. and one son, Allan R. Shepherd, a Des Moines business so keen that 
n $50,- Mr. Hixon was president of the Shevlin- attorney, survive him. Funeral services were he is said to have run 
Hixon Co., lumber manufacturer of Bend, held at the Episcopal Church under auspices away from school to 
o., loss Ore., and also was president of the Pioneer of the Masonic Lodge, with escort of Odd Fel- work in a lumber office 
Investment Co. and formerly a director of the lows. All business houses in Harlan were and was permitted to 
osoting Federal Reserve Bank of Minneapolis. Servyv- closed in his honor on the day of the funeral. have his own way and 
, ing on the Federal Reserve Board for years, enter that trade. When 
ee — pom rostanes that Fagg sata when SSS — ere youns he 
ie moved from LaCrosse, is., in 1924, since a RUT TES i . , os ormec 1e reorgia 
a witl which time he maintained homes at Lake HENRY r. FOU rag ag gg at ay ine Co., of Baltimore, 
t Forest and Lake Park, Fla. He is survived maa = San Lom penn om Flee irs cog mirc which did a large bus- 
-—" by his wife, two daughters: Mrs. Charles F reared in Texarkana, Ark., and was a pioneer! iness in longleaf pine, 


Glore, Lake Forest, Ill. and Mrs. Logan lumberman of that place. 


bringing many cargoes from Savannah and 
Clendening, Kansas City, Mo., and by two 




















other southern ports to Baltimore. To take 
r Lum- brothers: Joseph Hixon, of Pasadena, Calif., care of the local trade he opened a yard on 
and Robert Hixon, of Lake Forest. A sister- JOHN McDONALD, aged 71, died at a hos- Elliott Street under his own name and con- 
in-law, Mrs. W. lL. Hixon, lives in Minne- pital in Helena, Ark. He was a member of ducted it in connection with his larger af- 
' apolis. Mr. Hixon last visited Minneapolis the firm of McDonald Bros., at one time one fairs. Forceful in character and keen in 
1 five weeks ago to attend a meeting at the of the largest lumber concerns in Phillips mind, he pushed his way to the front and 
ieiceaiatine Shevlin, Carpenter & Clarke offices. He was and Lee counties, Arkansas. for many years found his opportunities 
v‘ “i a member of _the La¢ rosse, the Lat 'rosse among big contractors and corporations in 
Oth St Country, the Chicago, Minneapolis, Minikada need of large quantities of lumber, supplying 
and Midwick clubs, a member of the Elks, CHARLES C. MERRIAM. aged 80, well the material for such undertakings as the 
of the former trustee of the Y. M. C. A., former di- known to the lumber trade of the North erection of the old Baltimore & Ohio grain 
ynstruc- rector of the Associated Charities and was Country, died Oct. 22, at Florissante, his home elevators, and the like. He became affiliated 
several formerly president of the LaCrosse Hospital near Lyons Falls, N. Y. Mr. Merriam was with the Baltimore Lumber Exchange at an 
de and Association. born in New York City Nov. 10. 1850. He early period and had remained steadfast in 
y from Funeral services were conducted Oct. 26 at was educated at Marlboro Churchills Military his allegiance to the organization ever since, 
a mill | an yOnEe, Wis., and interment was in that Academy at Ossining, N. Y., and Alexander ‘Serving several terms as president and hold- 
sia Military Academy, White Plains. His father ing a place on the managing committee al- 
~~ ae was Clinton L. Merriam, at one time a mem- most continuously until his death. He was 
MRS. JOHN WOOD BLODGETT., nationally ber of Cdmgress. Mr. Merriam was engaged also prominent in the club and social life of 
co. has @ known leader in social welfare, wife of the in the lumber business, for many years hav- the city of his birth, being a member of the 
, , a , pio cman Snap : : Gaal intaseata of Maryland Club, the University Club and 
—" well known Grand Rapids lumberman, and a ing charge of the lumbering interests of the dh tis PO ag snort and out-door 
‘eperati woman whose achievements in hygienic and Lyons and Merriam families. He had trav- A tg — yea <a = ‘eo Pay - -esident if 
: ' 4 charitable, educational and philanthropic eled extensively both in this country and ite, wee or Sé vera year: presiden o 
. § fields are ai katt eS ay a wh abros the Maryland State Game and Fish Protec- 
are outstanding, died at the St. Regis abroad. ps netted ee ara , ‘ 
. (Ine.) Hotel in New York City on Monday night a aiaeitia ildiel tive Association. For years he owned = 
business ff Get. 12. of ao beoet attnek on Blodgett Lae : , ; : ae beautiful country place on the Severn River 
gone to New York to. attend the meeting a ( HARLES HAMMOND ‘| ROMW ELL, who and was president of the Severn River As- 
starting §& the National Organization for Public Health was for many years president of the Lafay- sociation. A bon vivant, and a man of af- 
Nursing of which an was a director ‘the ette Mill & Lumber Co., which operated a fairs, he won a large circle of friends, and 
Lumber and Mr. Blodgett had been visit > ea large establishment in West Baltimore, Md., even those with whom he tried conclusions 
daughter, Mrs. Morris Hadl gh 1 : sg a i died at Johns Hopkins Hospital on the even- at times, bore testimony to his highminded- 
re Mee Mehastt was berm L Bees 3 ~~ = tule ing of Oct. 21, after an illness of some weeks. ness, his strong sense of honor and his fidel- 
in Park §& 9, 1863. the d: ught a ol tt _ Ee ae Mr. Cromwell, a son of the late Richard ity to principles, He was a member of 
= Gamneck « tes enter oF the late Alexander G. Cromwell, became identified with the corpo- Christ Protestant Episcopal Church, of Bal- 
: -umnock, a leading textile manufacturer and yation mentioned at a time when it was to timore. At the funeral which took place on 
ver CO., captaliot of Massachusetts. She was married Monday, Oct. 26, many of his fellow lumber- 
wees he John W. Blodgett in 1895. To them were men were present and the active pallbearers 
- iE aa, a are _the Me samen were: L. H. Gwaltney, secretary of the Bal- 
pened { ; : wr ’ son 0 é iur Awining adiey, tormer timore Lumber Exchange: . oseph ). Tirdin, 
oo i of Yale University, anf one son, Get It Sell It of the Canton Lumber Co.; Norman James 
Trafton John Wood Blodgett, jr., now associated with ‘ and L. Alan Dill, of the James Lumber Co.; 
his father in business in Grand Rapids. Quick Daniel MacLea, of the MacLea Lumber Co.; 
ill open 7 hae Aran of ei Blodgett’s innumerable J John L. Alcock, of John L. Alcock & Co.; 
as soon activities, her charitable deeds, her many Thomas A. Myers, of Thomas A. Myers & Co., 
in the ae a . too long a a Through an Ad m the and Ridgaway Merryman. Mr. Womble was 
i ‘re. She was a leader in every local move- ° ° a widower without children, but leaves three 

» Ment of the kind and took active part in the Classified Section nieces and a nephew. 














News Letters 








(Continued from Page 59) 

to the value of the forest output and will 
cut down the peaks and depressions of the 
industry. Mark E. Reed, of Shelton, related 
how hemlock, once ignored, has become 
known as one of the most valuable of woods 
He displayed samples of hemlock products. 
He also traced the growth of cedar in popu- 
larity He declared for the creation of a 
sustained yield of State holdings in the Olym- 
pie peninsula. 

The George Harvey Lumber Co., in a week 
or ten days, will start operation of a mill 
at Falls City, Wash. The mill has been 
moved from Granite Falls. It will cut about 
25,000 feet a day and will manufacture car 
material A ten years’ supply of timber is 
held by the company. N. LaVine, 5500 White 
3uilding, is sales manager. 

The L. F. Driver Lumber Co. has removed 
to 806, 1411-Fourth Avenue Building. 


New York, N. Y. 


Oct. 27.—Some tendency has been noticed 
towards firming of prices, but it is dubious 
if this wili withstand any prospect of larger 
orders. Business continues quiet. 

The new George Washington bridge, con- 
necting upper Manhattan with Bergen 
County, New Jersey, was opened to traffic 
the day before yesterday. This opens all of 
Bergen County, hitherto rather inaccessible 
for Manhattan commuters, to suburban build- 
ing, and a fine home selling season is ex- 
pected there for the spring. Lumber for 
Bergen County will probably be bought from 
New Jersey yards, although the opening of 
the bridge puts the Manhattan and Bronx 
vards in a good position to make quick and 
easy deliveries into the territory. Plots in 
Bergen County are selling well under plots 
in equally accessible places on Long Island 
and in other parts of New Jersey, as Bergen 
missed the inflation period that sent com- 
muter’s real estate values rocketing a few 
vears ago. 
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Arthur E. Lane is leaving for the West 
Coast tomorrow. He will be unable to stop 
off at the retailers convention, he says. 

Among recent visitors to the city were 
E. T. Roux, of the Roux Crate Co., Lake 
Garfield, Fla.; Mr. Scott, of Scott-Menefee 
Lumber Co., Lynchburg, W. Va., and Harry 
Demuth, of the Demuth-Germaine Lumber 
Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 


Shreveport, La. 


Oct. 26.—Southern pine mills are doing 
their best to hold down production, but are 
apparently unable to keep pace with the 
gradual slowing down of demand. Fears are 
expressed that the accumulation of lumber at 
some mills will undergo deterioration, and the 
mills thus suffer an additional loss in sales 
price. Dimension lumber long on sticks does 
not seem to show defects as quick as boards, 
but they are more serious because strength 
is a requirement. Demand has shown a slight 
improvement, some dealers state, but prices 
have remained about the same. Shipments 
are coming out fairly fast, as the mills are 
not taking orders that they can not fill 
promptly. 


Week's Car Loadings 


A report of the car service division of the 
American Railway Association shows the 
revenue freight loadings during the week 
ended Oct. 17 as compared with those of the 
preceding week, and those of the correspond- 
ing weeks of 1930 and 1929: 


Week ended 





Corresponding Week 


Oct. 17 Oct. 10 1930 1929 
(Increase + or Decrease —) 

Forest 

products. 24,781 +139 14,251 —41,658 
en wae ane 151,609 +11,826 —8,118 48,951 
6 or 5,900 +751 —2,598 —6,358 
Grain and 

products. 36,718 +11 1,166 —9,651 
Live stock. 29,612 + 1,491 —2,432 —8,908 
Merchan- 

dise ....215,116 2,423 —23,037 —56,693 
Miscellan- 

eous . 276,503 —12,143 —99,747 —210,488 
ee “cance 21,480 —1,797 -—18,037 —41,138 

Total .761,719 —2,145 —169,386 423,845 


National Retailers’ Convention 


(Continued from Page 39) 


businesses are likely to be the first to respond 
to the needs of these new-old times; for they 
have been less clouded by the volume delusion 
and are ready to return to applied individualism, 
which is another name for hard work. Big men 
and big organizations have rendered and will 
continue to render service; but the current need 
is for intelligent co-operation in the funda- 
mentals of sound selling, the correction of small 
difficulties between yards and the facing of com- 
mon enemies. Among these is the jerry-builder, 
constructing his house on the sands of a bonus, 
shoddy materials and a dollar down and a dollar 
when you can catch me. There is the manu- 
facturer without vision who keeps failing yards 
afloat or creates new ones with credit just to 
get a local outlet; who does not understand the 
benefits of confined selling; who loses sight of 
quality in a vision of quantity. There are wide 
truck deliveries and a too easy credit system. 
The question of how to make a profit is usually 
answered by working with and not against the 
neighbor dealer, studying costs, developing crea- 
tive selling and eliminating unethical practices. 
If a few dealers, working alone, can’t cure some 
of these practices, the majority working to- 
gether can cure them. Expenditure for intelli- 
gent business practice is both a private ad- 
vantage and a public asset. Building a market 
by cultivating the consumer is slow but sound; 
but building it by capturing the distributer by 
cut prices is quick and dangerous. No one ever 
won a price war. Mr. Pettit closed with the 
earnest statement that there are always wider 
horizons ahead, for the man with the patience 
and intelligence to look for them. 

Harry J. Colman, Chicago, made one of his 
machine-gun speeches on the subject of reduc- 


ing overhead. He made an analysis of accounts 
in an unnamed yard, illustrating the habit in 
the opulent years of unwise expansion. The so- 
called leaders who urged this process in the old 
days are now urging that things be let alone to 
find their own level. They were wrong both 
times. Finding a proper level is always a mat- 
ter of careful planning; else the level sinks to 
the submerging point. Two of the chief diffi- 
culties at the moment are too large investments 
in fixed and unproductive assets and too much 
dead wood in the organization; salaries as pen- 
sions to relatives or to stockholders who render 
no productive service for the money they draw. 
Fixed assets should seldom run much above 25 
percent. 

In the yard analyzed, costs of doing business 
increased in five years from 19 to 40 percent, 
due largely to declining volume. Much of this 
huge percentage went to salaries. But in these 
days the public refuses to pay a margin large 
enough to carry this load, and the new yards 
with the reasonable and productive salary 
charges are carrying the field. 

The vanity of volume has entered in. But 
analysis indicates that the cost of adding that 
final 20 percent of volume is done at a loss; 
leaving 80 percent to carry the productive load. 
These are house-cleaning days, when businesses 
must get to a productive basis. Mr. Colman 
illustrated this by sketching a probable future 
balance sheet for this yard, indicating that if 
conditions remain the same by 1935 the fixed 
assets, while remaining the same in dollars, 
would on a percentage basis increase from 45 
percent to 63 percent; a condition of hopeless 
freezing up. 


[Report of this convention to be continued in 


next week’s issue.] 
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f How to Figure Costs for Advertising | 
; In Classified Department 


kk eae ...30 cents a line 
For two consecutive weeks...... 55 cents a line 
For three consecutive weeks..... 75 cents a line 
For four consecutive weeks...... 90 cents a line 


For thirteen consecutive weeks..... $2.70 a line 
For twenty-six consecutive weeks. .$5.40 a line 
For fifty-two consecutive weeks. ..$10.80 a line 





Seven words of ordinary length make 
ee 


Count in the signature. 
counts as two lines. 


No display except the 


Heading 


heading is 


permitted, 

Extra white space figured at line 
rate. 

One inch space advertisement is 


equal to fourteen lines. 


Reiiittances to accompany the order 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Copy must 
L- in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 








THE GREATEST MARKET PLACE 


In the lumber, woodworking and allied 
industries to advertise in, is the Wanted 
and For Sale department of the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Read the Classified ads. Many oppor- 
tunities are offered for Buyer and Sel- 
ler. Best for selling lumber, shingles, re- 
tail yards, business opportunity, timber 
and timberlands, machinery, locomo- 
tives, cars, rails and equipment used 
in logging operations. «You can get em- 
ployees, salesmen, employment or any- 
thing used in lumber and allied indus- 
tries by advertising in the Wanted and 
For Sale department of the American 
Lumberman. 


Send your advertisement to the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
Greatest Lumber Newspaper on Earth. 


Address 431 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


WANTED 


Salesmen 

















WANTED—COMMISSION SALESMAN 
By manufacturer. and wholesaler of Southern 
Hardwoods, Cypress and Southern Pine, selling 
direct to consuming trade. 
Address “‘M. 8,’ care American Lumberman. 





Employment 





WANTED TO HANDLE OUTPUT 
Twenty years experience selling northern pine, 
western pine and fir, in the largest markets in 
the east. Am now in position to handle the sale 
in the eastern territory of a large volume. Am 
well acquainted with wholesalers and large buy- 
ers. Qualified to give exceptionally good service to 
high class manufacturer. Experience and training 
of very best. Highest references. 
Address “M. 1,” care American Lumberman. 





PLANING MILL OR MILLWORK FOREMAN 


8 years foreman millwork plants, 6 years foreman 
wholesale planing mills. Have built several mills. 
P. O. BOX 125, Fairview Station, 
Birmingham, Ala, 































